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THE conception of holiness in the Rabbinic literature 
is rather complicated, being a composite of various aspects 
not easily definable, and at times even seemingly contradic- 
tory. But diverging as the ideals of holiness may be in 
their application to practical life, they all originate in 
Israel’s consciousness of its intimate relation to God, 
which is, as I have endeavoured to show in many places 
in this Revrew!, the central idea of Rabbinic theology. 
In fact, in its broad features, holiness is but another word 
for Imitatio Dei, a duty dependent upon Israel’s close 
contact with God. “Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord am 
holy” (Lev. xix. 2). These words are explained by the 
ancient Rabbinic sage Abba Saul to mean “Israel is the 
familia (suite or body-guard) of the King (God), whence 
it is incumbent on them to imitate the King’.” The same 
thought is expressed in different words by another Rabbi, 
who thus paraphrases the verse from Leviticus which has 
just been cited. “Yeshall be holy, and why? because I am 
holy, for I have attached you unto me, as it is said, ‘ For as 
the girdle cleaves to the loins of a man, so I have caused to 


1 See JewisH QUARTERLY Review, vols. VII and VIII. 
2 Sifra, 86c. Cp. Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, II, 367, and Lewy, Ueber 
einige Firagmente aus der Mischna des Abba Saul, p. 23. 
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cleave unto me the whole house of Israel’” (Jer. xiii. 11) 1. 
Another Rabbi remarked, “God said to Israel, Even 
before I created the world you were sanctified unto me; 
be ye therefore holy as I am holy ;” and he proceeds to say, 
“The matter is to be compared to a king who sanctified (by 
wedlock) a woman unto him, and said to her: Since thou 
art my wife, what is my glory is thy glory, be therefore 
holy even as I am holy*.” In other words, Israel having 
the same relation to God as the familia to the king, or as 
the wife to the husband, or as children to the father *, it 
follows that they should take him as their model, imitating 
him in holiness, 

Before proceeding to some analysis of this Imitatio Dei 
or holiness, as suggested by the Rabbinic literature, it 
must be remarked that the Hebrew term Kedushah does 
not quite cover our term “holiness,” the mystical and 
higher aspect of it being better represented by the Hebrew 
term Chasiduth (saintliness), for which Kedushah is only 
one of the preparatory virtues‘; though the two ideas are 
so naturally allied that they are not always separated 
in Rabbinical texts. I shall, nevertheless, in the following 
pages classify my remarks under the two headings of 
Kedushah and Chasiduth. The former moves more within 
the limits of the Law, though occasionally overleaping it, 
whilst the latter, aspiring to a superior kind of holiness, 
not only supplements the Law but also proves a certain 
corrective to it. 

As we have seen, holiness, according to Abba Saul, is 
identical with Imitation of God. The nature of this 
Initation is defined by him thus: “J and He, that is like 
unto him (God). As he is merciful and gracious, so be 


1 Tanchuma, owrip, § 5. Cp. also Pesikta, ed. Buber, 16a. 

2 Tanchuma, ibid., § 2. 3 See Lev. Rabbah, xxiv. 4. 

4 See T. B. Abodah Zarah, 20b, and 0” to the passages. All the parables, 
however (given by Bacher in his Agada der Tannaiten, II, p. 796, note 5, 
p- 460, to which Midrash Mishle, XV, is also to be added), have mon close 


to 7/an. 
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thou (man) merciful and gracious.” The scriptural phrases 
“walking in the ways of God” (Deut. xi. 22), and “ being 
called by the name of God ” (Joel iii. 5), are again explained 
to mean: “As God is called merciful and gracious, so be 
thou merciful and gracious ; as God is called righteous, so 
be thou righteous ; as God is called holy, so be thou holy *.” 
“The profession of the holy one, blessed be he, is charity 
and lovingkindness, and Abraham, who will command 
his children and his household after him ‘that they shall 
keep the way of the Lord’ (Gen. xviii. 19), is told by 
God: ‘Thou hast chosen my profession ; wherefore thou 
shalt also become like unto me, an ancient of days *.’” 
The Imitation receives practical shape in the following 
passage: ‘The members of the house of Israel are in duty 
bound to deal with one another mercifully, to do charity 
(Mizwah), and to practise kindness. For the holy one, 
blessed be he, has only created this world with loving- 
kindness and mercy, and it rests with us to learn from 
the ways of God.” Thus said R. Chama b. Chanina, “... 
Walk in the attributes of God (or rather, make his attri- 
butes the rule for thy conduct). As he clothes the naked 
(Gen. iii. 21), so do thou clothe the naked; as he nurses 
the sick (Gen. xviii. 1), so do thou nurse the sick; as he 
comforts the mourners (Gen. xxv. 11), so do thou comfort 
the mourners; as he buries the dead (Deut. xxxiv. 5), so 
do thou bury the dead*.” Again, when R. Judah b. Dai 
interrupted his lectures in order to join the bridal proces- 
sion, he used to address his disciples with the words: “ My 


1 Mechilta, 37 a, and T. B. Sabbath, 133 a, and parallels. The interpreta- 
tion of Abba Saul is based on the word ms in Exod. xv. 2, which he 
divides into 1 8, meaning “I (man) and he (God).” 

? Sifra, 85a. It seems that the Rabbis read in Joel xyz. 

3 See Gen. Rabbah, lviii, § 9. 

‘ T. B. Sotah, 14a, The beginning of the passage is taken from the 
mona ‘pb mnvew. According to the Agadic explanations Abraham was in 
an invalid state when God appeared to him in the plains of Mamre. The 
blessing, again spoken of in Gen. xxv. 11, which took place after the death 
of Abraham, was meant as a message of condolence. 

B2 
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children! rise and show your respect to the bride (by 
joining the procession), for so we find that the holy one, 
blessed be he, acted as best man to Eve!.” The Imitation 
is further extended to mere good manners, in which God 
is also taken as a model. As, for instance, when we are 
told by the Rabbis: “ Let man learn proper behaviour from 
the Omnipresent, who, though knowing the absence of 
righteous men from Sodom and Gomorrah, did not interrupt 
Abraham in his intercession for these cities, but waited 
until he finished his pleading, and even took leave before 
parting from him *.” 

It is to be remarked that this God-likeness is confined to 
his manifestations of mercy and righteousness, the Rabbis 
rarely desiring the Jew to take God as a model in his 
attributes of severity and rigid justice, though the Bible 
could have furnished them with many instances of this 
latter kind. Interesting in this connexion is the way in 
which the commandment of the Imitation was codified 
by some of the later authorities: “The holy one, blessed be 
he, ordained that man should cleave to his ways, as it is 
written, ‘ Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, him shalt thou 
serve, and to him shalt thou cleave’ (Deut. x. 19). But 
how'can man cleave to the Shechinah? Is it not written, 
‘For the Lord thy God is a consuming fire, a jealous God’? 
(Deut. iv. 24). But cleave to his ways: as God nurses the 
sick, so do thou nurse the sick, and so forth*.” The feature 
of jealousy is thus quite ignored, whilst the attributes of 
mercy and graciousness become man’s law. The prophet 
Elijah, who said, “I have been very jealous for the Lord 
jod of hosts” (1 Kings xix. 10), and even repeated his 
denunciation of Israel (ibid. ver. 14), was, according to the 


' See Aboth d. R. Nathan, ec. iv. The words ‘‘And he brought unto the 
man” (Gen. ii. 23) are understood by the Rabbis that God took particular 
care to represent Eve to Adam in the adorned state of a bride. 

7 See 727 FIX J, ¢. v. I supplemented the passage with the parallel in 
Aboth d. R. Nathan, c. xxxvii. 

S ONY TBD, § 3. 
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Rabbis, rebuked by God, who answered him, “Thou art 
always jealous,” and was removed from his prophetic 
office, Elisha being appointed prophet in his room?. 

The second or negative aspect of holiness is implied by 
the Hebrew word Kedushah, the original meaning of which 
seems to be “separation” and “withdrawal’.” So the 
Rabbis paraphrase the verse, “Sanctify yourselves, there- 
fore, and be holy, for I am holy” (Lev. xi. 44), with the 
words, “As I am separated, so be ye separated *.” By the 
separatedness of God is not meant any metaphysical remote- 
ness, but merely aloofness and withdrawal from things 
impure and defiling as incompatible with God’s holiness, 
whence Israel should also be removed from everything 
impure and defiling. 

Foremost among the things impure, which range very 
widely, are: idolatry, adultery, and shedding of blood. 
To these three cardinal sins the term 7’wmah (defilement) 
is especially applied *. The defiling nature of the second 
(including all sexual immorality) is particularly dwelt 
upon in the Rabbinic literature. Thus the Rabbis interpret 
the verse, “And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation” (Exod. xix. 6), with the words, 
“Be unto me a kingdom of priests, separated from the 
nations of the world and their abominations®.” This pas- 
sage must be taken in connexion with another, in which, 
with allusion to the scriptural words, “And ye shall be 
holy unto me ... and I have severed you from other people 


1 See y’xtn, c. viii, and Yalkut Shimoni, II, § 217. Cp. also Rabbah to 
Canticles i. 6. Agadath Shir Hashirim, p. 45. 

2 See Robertson Smith’s Religion of the Semites, p. 140, about the uncer- 
tainty of the original meaning of the word. 

3 Sifra,57b. Cp. 86c. 

* See Moreh Nebuchim, III, 47. Maimonides’ explanation was undoubtedly 
suggested to him by Sifra, 81 a (to Lev. xvi. 16). 

5 Mechilta, 63a. A few lines before there is given another explanation 
to the words wip 2), which was taken by the great master of the Agada, 
Lector Friedmann, to contain a protest against proselytizing. The text, 
however, seems to be corrupt, and reads in the Midrash Haggadol 252 ‘> 
weap 19:9" wa DoD WI 239 dw papd Ordos > OVID w OM. Yn MoM 3). 
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that you should be mine” (Lev. xx. 26), the Rabbis point to 
the sexual immorality which divides the heathen world from 
Israel!. In fact, all such incontinence was called Twmah 
(impurity). indulgence in which disqualifies (or cuts man 
off) from God ; God says, “what joy can I have in him ??” 
but he who surrounds himself with a fence against any- 
thing unchaste is called holy *, and he ‘who shutteth his 
eyes from seeing evil (in the sense of immorality) is worthy 
of receiving the very presence of the Shechinah*.” 

The notion of impurity is further extended to all things 
stigmatized in the Levitical legislation as unclean, particu- 
larly to the forbidden foods “ which make the soul abomin- 
able.” The observance of these laws the Rabbis seem to 
consider as a special privilege of Israel, marking the great 
distinction between them and the “ descendants of Noah’, 
whilst in the transgression of them they saw the open door 
leading to idolatry; in a word, to a deeper degree of 
impurity °. 

The soul is also made abominable—and hence impure— 
according to the Rabbis, by doing anything which is cal- 
culated to provoke disgust, as for instance, by eating from 
unclean plates or taking one’s food with filthy hands’. In 
fact, to do anything which might have a sickening effect 
upon others is ranked among the hidden sins which “ God 
shall bring into judgment®”; but he who is careful to 
refrain from things filthy and repulsive brings upon 
himself a particular holiness purifying his soul for the 


' Sifra, 93b. 2 Sifra, 86 d. 3 Lev. Rabbah, xxiv. 6. 

* See Lev. Rabbah, xxiii. end. 

5 See Exod. Rabbah, xxx. 9, about the end. 

° This seems to me to be the meaning of the words in Non yw m, ITI, 
“3) nn| meow non. See Sifra, 57 b, 02 NOD DIB OF] OMX ONDD ON), 
and comp. the 7’axw7 we. The other explanation given there suggests 
our passage to be a parallel to that quoted in the preceding note from 
the ¥’x1. Perhaps we should read in the Sifra, ¥’p1 xno DDD. 

7 See 7. B. Makkoth, 16b, and Maimonides, nox mb2xo m7, § xvii, 
the last five mo57. 

® See 7. B. Chagigah, 5a, the explanation of Rab to Eccles. xii. 14. 
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sake of the holy one; as it is said, “Ye shall sanctify 
yourselves '.” 

Lastly, we have to record here that view which extends 
the notion of impurity to every transgression of Biblical 
law. Every transgression has the effect of stupefying the 
heart?, whilst the observance of the laws in the Torah 
is productive of an additional holiness *. According to 
_ this view, all the commandments, negative and affirmative, 

have to be considered as so many lessons in discipline, 
which if only as an education in obedience, result in 
establishing that communion between man and God which 
is the crowning reward of holiness. Thus the Rabbis say, 
with allusion to the verse “That ye may remember and do 
all my commandments and be holy unto your God” (Num, 
xv. 40), “Heart and eyes are the two middlemen of sin 
to the body, leading him astray. The matter is to be com- 
pared to a man drowning in water, to whom the shipmaster 
threw out a cord, saying unto him, Hold fast to this cord, 
for if thou permit it to escape thee there is no life for thee. 
Likewise the holy one, blessed be he, said to Israel, ‘As 
long as you cling to my laws, you cleave unto the Lord 
your God (which means life) ... Be holy, for as long 
as you fulfil my commandments ye are sanctified, but if 
you neglect them you will become profaned *.’” 

Thus far holiness still moves within the limits of the 
Law, the obedience to which sanctifies man, and the rebel- 
lion against which defiles. There is, however, another 
superior kind of holiness which rises above the Law, and 
which, as already indicated in the opening remarks of this 
Essay, should be more correctly termed Chasiduth (saint- 


1 Maimonides, ibid. Cp. 7. B. Berachoth, 53 b, the last lines of the page. 

2 See T. B. Yoma, 39 a, Tv bxvow 1°17 3n, &c. By way in this passage 
is meant the transgression of any law. 

3 See Mechilta, 98a, and Sifra, 35a and 91d, myon 5) nwnp. The Midrash 
Haggadol also seems to read in Sifra (to Lev. xi. 44) Msn Nop v ONwIpPNM ; 
a reading which is confirmed by Maimonides when he says (Moreh Nebu- 
chim, iii. 33 and 47), M20 NWP VW NED PD) * * + ONO IWNM AM Wor con, 

* Numbers Rabbah, xvii. 6. 
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liness). The characteristic of the Chasid, as it is some- 
where pointed out, is that he does not wait for a distinct 
commandment. He endeavours to be pleasant to his 
Maker, and like a good son studies his father’s will, inferring 
from the explicit wishes of the father the direction in 
which he is likely to give him joy’. Hence the tendency 
of the Chasid to devote himself with more zeal and self- 
sacrifice to one law or group of laws than to others ; 
just according to the particular bend of his mind, and his 
individual conception of the will of his father. Thus Rab 
Judah perceives the “things of Chasiduth” in paying 
particular attention to the tractates Nezikin (Damages, 
including the laws regarding the returning of lost goods, 
prohibition of usury, &c.),and in avoiding anything which 
might result in doing injury to a fellow man. Raba again 
defines Chasiduth as carrying out the prescriptions in the 
tractate of Aboth; a tractate, be it observed, in which the 
ritual element is quite absent, as it is limited to the moral 
sayings and spiritual counsels given by the ancient Jewish 
authorities. Another (anonymous) author thinks that 
Chasiduth consists in closely observing the laws prescribed 
in the (liturgical) tractate Berachoth (Benedictions), prayer 
and thanksgiving having been probably the particular 
passion of this Rabbi? 

The principle of Chasiduth is perhaps best summarized by 
the Talmudic formula: “Sanctify thyself even in that which 
is permitted to thee *.” R. Eleazar, of Worms, who takes this 
saying as the motto to one of his chapters on the Regula- 
tions of Chasiduth, comments upon it: “Sanctify thyself and 
thy thoughts, reflect upon the Unity (of God, and think of) 
whom thou art serving, who (it is that) observes thee, who 
it is that) knows thy deeds, and who (it is) to whom thou 

1 See pnw nvon. 

? See Baba Kama, 30a, text and commentaries, especially the 7/1 to 
their corresponding place in the opbx 27. For the ten things of the 
Chasiduth which Rab is said to have observed (mixture of the ceremonial 


and the moral) see Yucnasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 180, 
3 T, B. Jebamoth, 20a. 
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wilt return... Hence be (in ritual questions) stringent 
with thyself and lenient towards others... The Torah 
in certain cases made concessions to the weakness of the 
flesh (hence the law cannot always be taken as the supreme 
standard of conduct). Take no oath even for the truth... 
Keep thee from every wicked thing (Deut. xxiii. 11), 
which means, among others, not to think even of things 
impure, &c. &c.!” Impure thinking was, in the Rabbinic 
view, the antecedent to impure doing, and the ideal saint 
was as pure of heart as of hand, acting no impurity and 
thinking none. 

Very expressive is Nachmanides, whose comments on 
the injunction of separatedness—* As I am separated so 
be ye separated ’—are to the following effect : 

According to my opinion, by the Talmudical term mwns, 
separatedness, is not meant the abstaining from Arayoth 
(sexual intercourse forbidden in the Bible), but something 
which gives to those who practise it the name of Perushim, 
The matter (is thus): The Torah has forbidden Arayoth as 
well as certain kinds of food, but allowed intercourse 
between man and his wife as well as the eating of meat and 
the drinking of wine. But even within these limits can 
the man of (impure) appetites be drenched in lusts, become 
a drunkard and a glutton, as well as use impure language, 
since there is no (distinct) prohibition against these things 
in the Torah. A man could thus be the worst libertine 
with the very licence of the Torah. Therefore the scripture, 
after giving in detail the things forbidden absolutely, 
concluded with a general law (of holiness), to show that 
we must also abstain from things superfluous. As for 
instance, that even permitted sexual intercourse should 
be submitted to restrictions (of holiness), preserving it 
against degenerating into mere animal lust; that the 
drinking of wine should be reduced to a minimum, the 
Nazir being called holy because he abstains from drink, 


1 Introduction to the npn. 
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and that one should guard one’s mouth and tongue 
against being defiled by gluttony and vile language. Man 
should indeed endeavour to reach a similar degree of 
holiness to R. Chiya, who never uttered an idle word in 
his life. ...The scripture warns us to be clean, pure, and 
separated from the crowd of men who taint themselves 
by luxuries and ugliness '. 

It will be observed that this correction of the Law is not 
considered by Nachmanides as a new revelation : according 
to him it is implied by the general scriptural rule of holi- 
ness, which, of course, considering the undefinable nature of 
holiness can be extended to any length. Nor were the 
Rabbis conscious of any innovation in or addition to the 
Torah when they promulgated the principle of sanctify- 
ing oneself by refraining even from things permitted ; 
a principle which can be and was applied both to 
matters ritual as well as to morals and conduct*, As 
it would seem they simply looked upon it as a mere 
“fence” preventing man from breaking through the limits 
drawn by the Torah itself. Very instructive in this respect 
is the conversation which the Talmud puts in the mouth 
of King David and his friend Hushai the Archite. When 
David was fleeing before his rebellious son Absalom, he is 
reported to have been asked by Hushai, “ Why hast thou 
married a captured woman?” For it is supposed by the 
Rabbis that Absalom’s mother Maacah (2 Sam. iii. 3) was 
a woman taken captive in the war. Hushai thus accounts 
for the misfortune which has befallen David by this un- 
happy marriage. But David answers him, “Has not the 
merciful allowed such a marriage?” (Deut. xxi. 10-13), 
whereupon Hushai rejoins: ‘‘Why didst thou not study 
the order of the scripture in that place?” In other words 
the fact that the regulations regarding the woman taken 
captive in war are closely followed by the law concerning 

' Commentary to the Pentateuch, Lev. xix. 2. 


? See npn, ibid., where he deducts from it both certain stringent rules 
regarding forbidden food, as well as others teaching morality. 
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the stubborn and rebellious son (Deut. xxi. 18-21), indicates 
that the Torah, though not absolutely forbidding it, did not 
wholly approve of such a marriage, but foretold that its 
offspring was likely to prove a source of misery to his 
parents'. The correction of the Law, for neglecting which 
David is so terribly punished, is thus effected, not by some- 
thing antagonistic to or outside of it, but by its own 
proper interpretation and expansion. As another instance 
of this kind I quote the following, which, rendered in 
the old Rabbinic style, would run thus: “ We have heard 
that it is written, ‘Thou shalt not kill’ (Exod. xx. 13). 
We should then think that the prohibition is confined to 
actual murder. But there are also other kinds of shedding 
blood, as, for instance, to put a man to shame in public, 
which causes his blood to leave his face. Hence to cause 
this feeling is as bad as murder, whence he who is guilty 
of it loses his share in the world to come*. Again, we 
have heard that it is written, ‘Thou shalt not commit 
adultery’ (Exod. xx. 14). But the phrase in Job (xxiv. 15), 
‘The eye also of the adulterer waiteth for twilight, teaches 
us that an unchaste look is also to be considered as adultery ; 
and the verse, ‘And that ye seek not after your own 
heart and your own eyes, after which ye used to go a 
whoring’ (Num. xv. 39), teaches that an unchaste look 
or even an unchaste thought are also to be regarded as 
adultery *.” 

The crowning reward of Kedushah, or rather Chasiduth, 
is, as already indicated, communion with the Holy Spirit, 
“ Chasiduth leading to the Holy Spirit,” or, as it is expressed 
in another place, “Holiness means nothing else than pro- 


1 See T. B. Sanhedrin, 107 a. 2 See 7. B. Baba Mezia, 59 a. 

5 See Lev. Rabbah, xxiii. Cp. Pesikta Rabbathi, 124 b, text and notes. 
See also Midrash Haggadol * > * 252 8 por N***A NID ANI ND | 
DYYD AM 09229 AM WAN Nd NIT pu dM praw pr. Cp. also New 
Testament, Matt. v. a1 and 27. I suspect that the expression in the N.T., 
‘““Ye have heard,” had originally something to do with the Talmudic 
formula 5’n** * row, or nse koR ss upaT Nd, or 9’n ++ + rowna (see 
Mechilta, 81 b, 82 b, and 84a). 
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phecy!.” This superior holiness, which implies absolute 
purity both in action and thought, and utter withdrawal 
from things earthly, begins, as a later mystic rightly points 
out, with a human effort on the part of man to reach it, 
and finishes with a gift from heaven bestowed upon 
man by an act of grace*. The Talmud expresses the 
same thought when we read, “If man sanctifies himself 
a little, they (in heaven) sanctify him much, if man 
sanctifies himself below (on earth), they bestow upon him 
(more) holiness from above*.” “Everything is in need of 
help (from heaven)*. Even the Torah, which is called pure 
and holy, has only this sanctifying effect, when man has 
divested himself from every thought of pride, when he has 
purified himself from any consideration of gold and silver, 
when he is indeed quite pure from sin®.” Only Torah with 
holiness can bring about communion with God. Thus 
runs a prayer, or rather prophecy, by an ancient Rabbi: 
“Learn with all thy heart and all thy soul to know my 
ways, and to watch the gates of my Torah. Preserve my 
Torah in thy heart, and may my fear be present before thy 
eyes. Guard thy mouth against all sin, and make thyself 
holy against all sin and injustice, and I will be with thee °.” 
Hence the prayer which so often occurs in the Jewish 
liturgy, “Sanctify ourselves by thy commandments,’—for 
any thought of pride or any worldly consideration is liable 
to undo the sanctifying effect of the performance of any 


divine law. 
S. ScHECHTER. 


1/32 WYP PR VORTw Ana? NOX TV PRanpm wip nx. Midrash in MS, 
2 pre nro, ch, xxvi, 72M IID) Mowe WN * * * TwWVPT pay. 
° T. B. Yoma, 39a. 
* Midrash to Ps. xx. Cp. Tanchuma, ow, § 9. 
4 


5 Midrash MS, in nn ‘pb. 
° T. B. Berachoth,17a, See also 01 to the passage. 
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SUSPECTED PASSAGES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 13 


ON SOME SUSPECTED PASSAGES IN THE 
POETICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


Ecc.vs. xi. 19.—Mr. G. B. Gray’s note is so instructive, 
and his argument so thoroughly on critical lines, that 
I hesitate to declare myself unconvinced. Mr. Gray himself 
recognizes that such an early and isolated use of Dipd for 
“God” was not to be expected. Nor does the context lead 
us to expect a reference to the Divine Being, and least of all 
a veiled reference. If the marginal reading 1°22 is correct, 
DipD is certainly incorrect. But no very easy correction 
occurs to me. Mt would be very suitable in sense (ef. 


Dan. ix. 25), but the corruption of w into p would require 
two stages to complete. May not 1n oOo mean “the 
people of the place where thou dwellest ”? Cf. ‘85 ~y nan 
an “he slew the people of the city,” Judges xx. 37. In 
xlii. 1 the same phrase means “thy house.” But the wider 


, 


sense of “town,” or “quarter of a town,” is, of course, 
possible. ‘1 can hardly be right. Mr. Gray’s interpretation 
requires fit; that implied by the text-reading 511 (Bacher), 
or TW (Halévy). 

Ps. xxii. g, mabe 53,— Read mm ioe, with Halévy 
(Revue sémitique). Some might prefer to read “by 53, with 
LXX, Pesh., Jer.; ef. Matt. xxvii. 43, méwoWev. But we can 
hardly dispense with an accusative, and however we point 
b3, the sentence is rough, and the parallelism incomplete. 
x3 corresponds to 12 ypn ‘>. Such a Deutero-Isaianic 
phrase as mm 1x) is just what we should expect, and the 
correction has numerous analogies elsewhere. If all Halévy’s 
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corrections of the psalms were like this, he would be a 
public benefactor. 

Ps. xxxvii. 5, mavsy bu; Prov. xvi. 3, mde 53.—In 
both passages I hold it to be absolutely certain that 
mavmbs 5: is the right reading. Cf. Jer. xi. 20, xx. 12. 
LXX, Pesh., Targ. agree in supporting 3 in the former 
passage ; not Jer., whom Bathgen puts down on this side. 
I marvel that Gritz retains 51, and that Wildeboer admits 
5} in Proverbs. 

Ps. lviii. 7, 7° iebtodan—Wellhausen, ... 103 157m, 
i.e. “let them disappear like . . .;” the object of comparison 
is supposed to be latent in 7. This is an easy but scarcely 
a probable expedient. 23, which occurs so often in this 
psalm, is not likely to have become corrupted into 19; 13 
would have been under the circumstances more probable. 
Besides, what could 777" possibly have been corrupted out of, 
so as to make sense? Bickell much better, 71 Dd 125nn. 
I think the right reading may be 737705 12bnn» “ (like waters) 
which flow away into the desert.” Cf. Job vi. 18, ‘nna 
“to flow,” as Prov. xxiii. 31. 

JoB xvi. 18-xvii. 5.—The difficulties of this section are 
obvious from the variations of the interpreters. In 
xvi. 20, 21, Duhm has rightly pointed out the inconsistency 
between ‘Y] and 7}. If the latter word is to be taken 
as synonymously parallel to mide, a reference to the three 
human friends of Job is unsuitable in the first line of the 
quatrain. ‘1 ‘wp is altogether very questionable. Duhm 
has pointed the way to a plausible correction, but he has 
not gone very far on the road; his own correction (see his 
book) is not altogether satisfactory. LXX, as I think, 
presupposes nearly the right text. It has adixoird pov 
n dénows pos Kipiov, évavte 5& abtod ardor pov 6 dpOadyds. 
Duhm remarks that LXX needs some form of X¥®, in the 
sense of “to reach” (cf. Aram. 859), and reconstructs the 
first clause *Y) 832}, where ‘'Y1= my thought or my wish 
(Ps. exxxix. 2). But the second word should rather be ‘y3 
(from nya “to ask”). LXX had, for °y7 dp, ‘ya DD RYN ; 
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the perfects in this and the next line it violently renders 
as optatives. The true reading, however, is perhaps Xo¥ 
“wa Ded. The last word became ‘y3 in some MSS.; 37 in 
others. In xvii. 1, I follow Duhm in reading 12192 and 
connecting it with ‘> o72p. And though in general averse 
to transpositions, I propose to place xvi. 18-21 after xvii. 1. 
The sense is appreciably improved. Cf. Isa. xxxviii. 14, 
where "22 (cf. Job xvii. 3) comes directly after DIW25 "yy 127 
(so read). Duhm seems to be right in omitting xvii. 4, 5, 
for reasons which I need not here reproduce. The connexion 
undoubtedly gains. 

JoB xix. 25-29.—Enough credit has hardly been given 
here by any recent writer to Bickell’s insight and critical 
sagacity. In the most important respects I follow him. 
I do not think, however, that he gives the third line of the 
first quatrain in the best attainable form; MNt Nop? “WW op 
is not quite satisfactory. A few other improvements in his 
text may also, I think, be made. I venture to read thus: 


” pass) ‘my T 8) I. 
pip? rey-by ryinine 
“RA PB) "1Y 
nee mn NbN 


vena ‘nd sda 
bamecmp mph »p 
ayTVBP 07) Me 
Dyan oy ABN 2 


1. But I know that my Avenger lives, 
And that at last he will appear above (my) grave ; 
My Witness will bring to pass my desire, 
And a curse will take hold of my foes. 


. My inner man is consumed with longing, 
For ye say, How (keenly) we will persecute him ! 
Have terror because of the sword, 
For. (God’s) anger falls on the unjust. 
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nx) is clearly a case of dittography ; NXt not less clearly 
a fragment; %®?) an editorial guess. In the next. line, it 
needs no showing that the “1 presupposed by LXX, and 
the 1’ of the Mas. Text, could easily spring out of Ww». 
“warn lay specially near, because of its occurrence in ver. 22. 
‘iv, too, seems to have been facilitated by the ™y in 
ver. 20. The passage has plainly been edited and re-edited 
to gratify the very natural longing of a later age for 
references to the resurrection of the body. Cf. Siegfried’s 
note in his edition of Job (Sacred Books of the O. T.). For 
p2: “will bring to pass,” ef. Ps. exl. g (if the text is right), 
Isa. lviii. 10, and other passages. 

Prov. ii. 7; Jop vi. 13.— Read in both places 7ywn. 
Job vi. 14 has been, I hope, already corrected (J. Q. R., 
vol. IX, p. 576). “wn naturally springs out of this 
correction (so also Beer). Cf. Isa. xxxiii. 6. 

Prov. vili. 21, Snand, — Nowack, Kamphausen, and 
Wildeboer all recognize a substantive & meaning “ enduring 
possession”’; LXX, ézapfwv. Considering the many mis- 
fortunes of the text of Proverbs, I have no hesitation in 
correcting WY; the parallelism requires this. “Enduring 
possession” is not at all wanted. Gratz, ‘Y res pretiosa ; 
but ‘Y is only used in the sense of “present.” Wildeboer 
supports & by a reference to Prov. ii. 7, but YA can hardly 
be stored up. See following note. 

Eccuus. xlii. 3, we ndn3.—Marg. reading w™; corrupted 
from wy. Bacher prefers nym. But see preceding note. 

PROV. viii. 24, DD "3333 Myo.—"33) is very suspicious ; 
it is, at any rate, not the word or the form which we expect 
here. Griitz rightly ‘223. This word occurs only in 
Job xxxviii. 16. 

Inrp. 26, 53n ney wNn.—The divergences of the com- 
mentators make one suspect the text. The correction lies 
close at hand. For >) read xv 
min read wym. Similarly Gunkel, Schdpfung, p. 93. 

Iprp. 31, SWS 52n3. As Wildeboer points out, LXX read 
wx mdona (tiv olxovpérvny ovvtedéoas). This suggests the 
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true reading noxbna “in the business, or elaboration, of his 
earth”; ef. Gen. ii. 1. Cf. 759 in 1 Chron. xxi. 20, an error 
for qdn. So in Ps. exix. 96, Griitz is certainly right in 
reading m2xdo for the obscure and improbable aban. 
Symmachus, taons xatackevijs. 

Jos xxxvii. 12, "YW dan. For myw read with Duhm 
i819 (Esth. i. 8). So the improbable phrase yrx 5an is 
happily removed. See on Prov. viii. 31. 

Prov. xxx. 1.— 8¥®0 ought surely to be bein (Gratz), 
though Kamphausen (in Kautzsch’s Old Testament) and 
Wildeboer do not even mention the correction. The former, 
however, admits that 8$7 is corrupt, but insists on having 
a statement of the tribe or people to which the author of 
the following poem belonged. On this matter I have 
nothing to add to what I put before students in 1887 in my 
work on the Wisdom-literature, pp. 149,171. But I hope 
that I have a trifle to add on the first distich of the poem. 
This should probably run thus : 


by indeey 237 DN 


baw by by nb 


A solemn word of the man whose inquiry was for God. 
I have inquired for God, but have had no success. 


Bickell, in 1894, proposed 5x 1nxd “(the man) whose 
wearying was for God;” and continued, “I have wearied 
myself about God,” &e. But it is difficult to suppose that 
nyd had an accusative after it, and in any case the expression 
is. an improbable one. Sxv, of course, can govern an 
accusative of the object asked for. He who asks, Where is 
God? or, Who is God? may surely be said in poetry to “ask 
for God.” Hitzig and others, who retain the received text, 
suppose bx to be a vocative; but that is most unnatural. 


T. K. CHEYNE. 
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JUDAISM AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION. 


PurttosopnHy of Religion, in any strict sense of the phrase, 
was brought to birth only about the third decade of the 
present century when, for causes that need not here detain 
us, it began to supplant its immediate ancestor, Natural 
Theology. Hegel laid the foundation in his epoch-making 
lectures, first published in 1832, as even those who would 
dissent strongly from his system are free to declare!. 
Accordingly, the new department of philosophical inquiry 
must be identified with a period marked by certain clearly- 
defined characteristics. And these traits are specially 
noticeable, not merely within the sphere of the positive 
sciences, as sO many seem inclined to imagine, but also 
throughout the entire range of the human sciences, to 
which religion eminently pertains. The historical and 
comp rative methods, with all their implications, plus some 
operative conceptions derived, mainly by analogy, from the 
doctrine of evolution, have transformed the outlook upon 
man’s past, upon its relation to the present, and upon its 
import for the future. While these changes may be said 
to have sometimes occurred sporadically,—as, for example, 
by laboriously minute investigation of such a subject as 
kinship—it is not unfair, I think, to allege that, on a general 
survey, Hegelian ideas and their derivatives furnish the 
static element. In other words, they persist, because 
the leading aggregations, or purviews, of immense masses 
of detail are due to them or to their immediate influence. 


1 E.g. E. von Hartmann and P. C. de la Saussaye. 
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Nay, if this be comparatively true, and no more, of ethics 
and jurisprudence, it is superlatively the fact in respect to 
religion and theology. 

The misprising of the Jewish religious genius, a leading 
mark of Philosophy of Religion hitherto, may be traced 
with large show of reason to these causes!. Other factors 
also exercised no little propelling force in a similar direc- 
tion, but they were merged in the principal influence 
already mentioned. Before proceeding to advance some 
constructive considerations from a somewhat different 
standpoint, the situation hitherto developed may be 
delineated. 

(1) In approaching a subject so multifarious and complex 
in its manifestations as Religion, numerous pitfalls lie 
hidden for the unwary. To begin with, the psychology of 
the phenomenon as a whole cannot be considered with too 
much circumspection. Even now, the place and precise 
operation of feeling and sentiment are by no means clearly 
understood. The action of the will, as it elevates the 
worshipper to his God, cannot be said to have received 
unbiassed investigation. Nor has the intellectual recog- 
nition of man’s situation, as a being organic to a cosmos, 
been carried much beyond the comparatively barren dis- 
cussions of metaphysical logic. As a result, the conception 
of Religion as such has appeared now in the guise of 
immediate feeling, anon under that of ecstatic enthusiasm, 
or, once more, as a purely rationalistic theory of the divine 
expressing itself in humanity and in the world as it is for 
men. In the second place, till within very recent years, 
the Science of Religions had not garnered the indispensable 
facts with sufficient accuracy or universality. And even 
yet obscure or inaccessible religious phenomena—Lamaism, 
for example—remain to be described, So Philosophy of 


1 Of course, not a little misconception may be due to the term—the 
only one we have, unfortunately—“ Judaism,” as a name most fittingly 
applied to that phase of Israel’s religion which appeared after the 
Asmoneans. 

C2 
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Religion has constantly encountered a double danger. 
The siren, Selection, has held all too potent sway, because 
at her magic touch many difficulties disappeared, many 
obseurities ceased to exist. And, on the other hand, 
thinkers have deemed it wise to approach the recorded 
phenomena with a preconceived scheme, dependent upon 
one or other of the three abstractions, emotion, will, 
intellect. This dual danger has intimated its presence 
precisely in the methods and results of the dominant 
school. Logie teaches that the universe, so far as known 
in human experience, rolls onward through the triple 
movements of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. Religion, 
seeing that it is part of this universe, must needs obey 
a like law in the succession of its manifestations. Conse- 
quently, the office of Philosophy of Religion is to separate 
the permanent from the contingent, to expel refractory 
facts, and to show how, in each of the great historical 
faiths and in the lower reaches of the spiritual life, one 
or other of these “moments” predominates. To illustrate 
this with the requisite vividness, each religious develop- 
ment must needs be taken in its “essence.” Most details 
are dropped, and such phenomena as seem specially 
accordant with the method employed are retained on the 
ground that they are altogether representative. Judaism 
takes its place as the type of the religion of “subjective 
unity,” of a “sublimity in which Nature is entirely 
negated, is subjective, transitory ”; or as one which ended 
in an “ unhealthy division of the inner from the outer life 
—an opposition of the universal principle to all the par- 
ticulars in which it could be realized.’ The stage of 
antithesis here received its most complete illustration '. 

(2) While systematic Philosophies of Religion were being 
constructed, with more or less of factual content, investi- 


1 This has been further complicated by the fact that the majority of 
thinkers are commonly well versed in Greek civilization and uncon- 
sciously read as much as possible in its favour. See my Aspects of Pessimism 
(the first essay). 
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gation of the phenomena themselves—Science of Religions 
—was proceeding apace. Among the several forms assumed 
by this department of research, the so-called higher criti- 
cism is by no means the least important. Plainly, a 
religious type, enshrined in sacred books, and presenting 
a well-defined quasi-secular history, falls to be investigated 
after an especial manner. On the bases of literary insight 
and sense of historical proportion, analogies drawn from 
the theory of evolution came to be introduced into a sphere 
where their application was previously matter of the 
vaguest conjecture. As a consequence, traditional mis- 
conceptions, common to Jew and Christian alike, began 
to be overthrown, and a re-orientation of ideas, one still in 
progress, was initiated. The implications of this process 
need not concern us at the moment. Suffice it to say, 
traces of change, of progress and decay, were everywhere 
detected lying embedded in the constituent books of the 
Old Testament. This discovery came as welcome news to 
the philosophical systematizers of religion, and for obvious 
reasons. ‘The religion could now be viewed in the series 
of its developing stages. An immanent logic might thus 
be read out of the historical process far more simply, and 
the general tendency towards a fixed or inevitable end 
might be established with relative certainty. The typical 
characteristics of the religion, in short, could be strongly 
intensified ; the presuppositions could be rendered plain ; 
and the unavoidable conclusion could be fathered upon the 
first implications of the semi-historical past. The analogy 
Jrom evolution took its place as the sole rationale of the 
actual development. 

(3) Finally, strange as it may seem, exponents of 
Philosophy of Religion have shared disabilities usually 
associated with restraints peculiar to orthodox theologians 
only. The exigencies of their scheme have pressed too 
hard upon them. Oftentimes vision is completely dis- 
torted. On the assumption that Christianity is the 
“absolute” religion, it becomes imperatively necessary to 
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read the entire evolution in the interests of a terminus 
known beforehand. The conclusion, held as a faith, con- 
ditions the mode of approach, particularly in certain 
important psychological mannerisms. The investigator 
tinds it his imperative duty to take his own universe to 
pieces, as it were, ere he gain entrance to the contrasted 
world of other religions. Thus, almost unconsciously, 
a subtle inclination to approach pre-Christian religions 
de haut en bas displays itself. I am not concerned to 
deny that the Christian standpoint, by which I am myself 
profoundly swayed, must ever issue in some such result. 
On the contrary, I am well aware that it is nigh im- 
possible for any one—be he Jew or Christian—who has 
everywhere experienced throughout the entire building of 
his spiritual being the silent irresistible pressure of the 
Christian ethos, to “make down” his experience so as to 
occupy a truly pagan outlook with any sort of vividness’. 
Nevertheless, it ought to be insisted that, so far as Philo- 
sophy of Religion has yet gone, another and somewhat 
different effect has acquired prominence. The glance from 
above downwards has been extended so as to include 
Judaism in the purview of classical paganism, oriental 
pantheistic-nihilism, fetichism, and so forth. Thus, well- 
nigh insensibly, Judaism has been taken at its lowest, and 
its absolute value in the chain of evolution has been 
evaporated. Philosophy of Religion, in short, has omitted 
to remember the deep sense in which we are all still Jews, 
and must ever be. The analogy from evolution demands 
a process without breaks; this can hardly be traced in 
the spiritual as in the natural sphere, as many thinkers 
have indeed explicitly admitted, by recognizing the leap that 


! The semi-successful attempt in such a work as Marius the Epicurean is 
due far more to the letter than to the spirit. It would have been im- 
possible had not Graeco-Roman philosophy at length come to speak in 
quasi-Christian language. The ‘‘body” of thought can be reproduced, 
not the spirit. And Pater’s success was with the body. The meaning 
is everywhere altered by the accomplished facts of the Christian centuries. 
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unquestionably occurs with the appearance of Christianity. 
The point to be urged is, that as between Judaism and the 
other pre-Christian faiths a parallel gulf exists. It is not 
necessary, even for the convinced Christian, to strip off 
his presuppositions when he comes to contemplate Judaism; 
and this no matter how persistently he must seek to 
acquire a new atmosphere for his perspective of polytheistic 
faiths. Notwithstanding he has too frequently been ready 
to forget in act what he says with his lips: “Salvation és 
of the Jews.” The prayer for “God's ancient people,” 
familiar to some of us from our childhood, uttered from 
Sabbath to Sabbath by many a sincere and saintly minister, 
by its very reference to God stultifies itself after a fashion. 
Despite later events, the promise, “ to the Jew first,” still 
remains true; and the conclusions which Philosophy of 
Religion exists to reach serve but to emphasize this aspect 
of essential religious development. 

In its past treatment of Judaism, Philosophy of Religion 
has succumbed to these three influences, which, indeed. 
seem to surge through it only as different currents in 
a single main stream. The consequences may next be 
briefly indicated. 

At the outset, it may fairly be said that a religious 
problem has been handled as if it were metaphysical and 
metaphysical only, such are the present methods in 
Philosophy of Religion. The Jewish experience turned 
on the personal relation between man and God. In order 
to appraise it justly, this limitation, if such it be, ought 
never to drop out of sight. The moment an attempt is 
made to bring Judaism within the categories of a meta- 
physic that seeks for a theory of the universe, violence 
is done, and the basis for a faithful presentation of its 
special service in the evolution of religion is swept away. 
The human-divine problem cannot be rendered amenable 
to the purely logical movement of categories; it always 
possessed, and always will possess, too much reality. In 
other words, the tortuous paths of man’s constant spiritual 
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experiences cannot thus be made straight by the touch of 
a single thought. Consequently, when thinkers sought 
to apply these formal tests, many portions of the history 
proved refractory, and came, in the issues, to be cast out, 
because they must perforce be labelled “contingent.” 
Judaism has thus been subjected to a criticism that is 
valid only from a specialized standpoint. Speculative 
insight, for example, is denied it, and in the train of this 
defect—which, be it observed, may not be a defect at all, 
but a necessary accompaniment of what it accomplished— 
endless errors are held to follow. Worst of all, it was 
pre-condemned to end in self-contradiction ; and out of this 
Christianity grew, destined thereby to “transcend and 
include” its immediate forerunner. 

To render this theory workable, to bring the multiplicity 
of religious events in the past within the compass of the 
few metaphysical categories, it became necessary to forget 
many things. The variety of attitude towards Jawe, 
illustrated in the Hebrew Bible, it was implicitly con- 
tended, could be most characteristically expressed in one, 
and only one, way. The individuality of the god, her- 
metically sealed up within himself, and so cut off in- 
creasingly from man and from the universe, furnished the 
single distinctive manifestation. The insignificance of 
humanity, the utter insignificance of isolated personality, 
and the judgment that the earth is a very little thing, are 
legitimate deductions from this. Gloominess, lack of atten- 
tion to the wonder and beauty of nature, therefore mark 
the religion. This supplies the essential inwardness of 
the mightiest national optimism ever known. So, too, 
formalism contrives to reign supreme. The means to 
worship became the end, and thus touch with God was 
lost. Conviction of the worthlessness of life accordingly 
ensued, and man, the subject, was cast back upon his own 
resources in utter helplessness and hopelessness. This was 
the legitimate and inevitable goal of Judaism, it had no 
further meaning, no other and later implications. 
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In its reduction of Judaism to a rational link in a chain 
of rational development, then, Philosophy has hitherto been 
prone to proceed on certain obvious assumptions. The 
habit of taking the religion in its later periods has also 
sensibly grown, and the interpretation of Prophetism, the 
truly constructive element, has had to submit to a corre- 
sponding shrinkage. With respect to the latter, the 
assumption that the prophetic conception of religion is 
purely subjective seems to have gained greater and greater 
acceptance. Because prophets and holy men were the 
vehicles of the revelation, thinkers have concluded that 
therefore it bore import for them only, forgetting that they 
had something to prophesy. Subjective—or spiritual, as 
I should prefer to say—as their notion of Jawe was, they 
by no means lay exclusive stress upon the personal rela- 
tion between a man and God wherein what is commonly 
called “conversion” germinates. They had the nation 
constantly in view, not this or that Jew. And the com- 
promise which appears to have been effected between them 
and the priests proves that social, or objective, and not 
individual or exclusively subjective, ends dominated them. 
Jawe is conceived of, not so much as transcending the 
physical world, but rather as inhabiting a sphere infinitely 
removed from that peculiar to the pagan deities. To the 
individual he may not approach very closely, notwith- 
standing the “still, small voice,” nevertheless he is 
immanent in the providential progress of Israel in the 
past. This constitutes the presupposition of Israel’s history 
being a history; this alone organized it into a series of 
events each of which is determined by all the rest. Sub- 
jectivity, that is, does not furnish forth the sole trait of 
Prophetism. And, this being so, the conclusion that 
legalism is the logical end of subjectivism does not follow. 
It can, no doubt, be forced to ensue by a modern meta- 
physical interpretation of an ancient and naive religious 
temper. But the fact remains that the Jews never 
interested themselves in any such philosophical question. 
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They were satisfied to know that Jawe charged himself 
specially, if not exclusively, with their case. The necessity 
for elaborating a theory of this, God’s comparative pro- 
pinquity, did not exist. Had not Jawe proved this himself 
by the mighty events of the past ? 

Lastly, in anxiety to heighten the disastrous effects of 
subjectivity, the Torah has been pilloried and used as a 
cock-shie at which any and every extreme epithet may be 
flung. Now, while many of us may be firmly convinced that 
this was chief among several causes that produced a con- 
dition imperatively calling for a new prophet, it is hardly 
scientific to forget that later Judaism, as it developed in 
Palestine, passed through, not one, but many phases'. It 
is far too complex to admit of adequate expression in this 
simple, if convenient, way. Once again, we may admit 
that the law, as embodying a prescribed way of salvation 
by good works, “ was liable to lead to hypocrisy and super- 
stition. . . . It tended to destroy the unity of human 
character, as if it were nothing more than a number of 
actions, law-breaking and law-fulfilling. It tended to make 
men think that God also, in his capacity of Judge, took 
the same mechanical view of human nature, and that, 
keeping a register of every man’s acts, both good and 
evil, he would allow a number of so-called ‘good deeds,’ 
to cancel the punishment, which in another world was 
supposed to await the evil-doer*.”. But we must remember 
that “no fixed and formulated dogma of ‘ good works’ was 
ever worked out and accepted by the synagogue ; and far 
more frequent than any notion of striking a balance upon 
the right side in the moral account with God is the doctrine 
that human merits are as nothing in his sight, and that 
man depends for his salvation upon God's mercy and 
lovingkindness*.”’ It will not suffice to assume that the 


1 There is e.g. the whole complicated question of the rise of the 
‘‘ individualist ” sects—Sadducees, Pharisees, Essenes, and so on. 

2 Hibbert Lectures, C. G. Montefiore, pp. 527-8. 

° Ibid., p. 528; compare the immediately following pages. 
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teaching of the “straitest sect of the Pharisees” stood for 
the religious attitude of a whole people, any more than 
it would be just to infer that the enormities of Roman 
emperors and their favourites exhausted the moral phe- 
nomena of the later classical world. Despair—the absence 
of ideals—finding momentary anodynes in cant and 
hypocrisy, was not the single feature of the people whom 
Titus broke in pieces after that desperate resistance. 
Rather, fanaticism of race, based on a deeply justifiable 
sense of superiority, betrayed the prominent temperament ; 
and it is precisely in the roots of this mastering conviction, 
a conviction that still energises the Western world over, 
we must seek the ultimate significance of all that the Jews 
accomplished for the extension of man’s spiritual insight. 
The crucifixion of Jesus was a practical paradox, one of 
those humorous situations in history which are humorous 
by the fact that in a circumscribed case they reveal 
universal principles that inevitably reverse the meaning 
of the isolated occurrence. If the Law had slain God, the 
Crucifixion brought him to life again. 

In view of these tendencies, themselves temporary and 
already beginning to pass away, reconstruction and inter- 
pretation from another side are forced upon one. 

As has just been indicated, the Jews looked down 
upon the pagan world with no little justification; and, 
in a similar strain, I have hinted that the necessity for 
“unmaking” present experience, with its highly complex 
spiritual presuppositions and filiations, does not exist in 
relation to Judaism as in respect of polytheistic faiths. 
If there be a great gulf fixed between the religion of Israel 
and Christianity, as many think, one must admit on 
identical grounds that a like separation marks the former 
off from the remanent pre-Christian cults, The fact re- 
ceives characteristic illustration from the Graeco-Roman 
attitude towards both. No doubt, the newer religion 
suffered persecutions to which, at the moment, the elder 
was not exposed. For this, pervasive principles connected 
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with high Roman policy, and the inveterate habit of the 
Christians to organize themselves into what seemed secret 
societies, afford reasons and to spare. But, apart altogether 
from these historical circumstances, the pagan world evinced 
equal incapacity to understand either. In the formative 
qualities that thus blinded later Classical civilization the 
kinship between the two spiritual religions must be sought. 
This total incapacity to compass Judaism and Christianity 
was most typically embodied in the epithet “atheist” im- 
partially applied to both. The Greeks and Romans could 
understand gods of whom images were constructed. In 
the time of the Empire, when antagonistic people had so 
far become one as to cease from war, they could appreciate, 
if by no more than an otiose acquiescence, the conception 
of friendliness or indifference between the gods of various 
races. But, in lurid contrast to Juvenal’s turba deorum, 
stood Jawe, above all because beyond them. His worship- 
pers did not represent him—they could not show their 
God—and so they must needs be atheists. Moreover, Jawe 
claimed to be the only God, and his people, themselves 
unable to perceive the elements of good in paganism, with- 
drew from the unclean thing, so earning the universal 
contempt of Caesar’s subjects, mingled too with a fear that 
bred hatred’. Precisely the same held true of Christianity, 
and the causes were identical—they lay in the very nature 
of the religions themselves. Both equally stood concentric 
to ideals that had never entered into the pagan conscious- 
ness. These were incalculable, because no measure existed 
whereby they might be appraised*. Further, man’s well- 
known admiration for the ill-understood ever easily passes 
over into enmity, and in this case the transformation was 
inevitable. For the pagan knew by experience that the 
operation of these two faiths led their devotees to con- 
template purposes which he could in no wise fathom, and 
to take for uttermost reality much that he deemed quite 
' Cf. Tacitus, Hist. v. 4; Cicero, Pro Flacco, 28. 
? Cf. Tacitus, Hist. v. 13; Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 95 ; Strabo, Geo. xvi. 2. 
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chimerical. Why not worship the emperor? Why not 
cheerfully enter into the whole round of these social obser- 
vances wherein religious custom played so large a part? 
What solid ground could there possibly be for refraining 
from exercises which the cultivated knew for mere forms, 
which the masses loved on account of their material 
accompaniments? No panem, no circenses, the thing was 
monstrous! So to the pagan mind Jew and Christian 
came under a common condemnation, for they had religious 
—and not simply moral—reasons for preferring death to 
apostasy. Moral grounds the Stoics and their followers 
could have evaluated, but religious scruples of this kind 
originated in another sphere which, being out of their 
reckoning, seemed wholly fantastic. It might be a pallia- 
tion of Jewish folly, as Tacitus thought, that these 
accursed habits had descended from uncultured ancestors ; 
the Christian had no such extenuation to plead. Yet, 
despite this difference, both were on the same footing 
when it came to a succinct statement of their misdeeds. 
Did they not equally evince a “hatred of the human 
race”? This, and such as this, supplies a far more certain 
cue to the essentially permanent element in Judaism than 
any amount of skilful speculative theorizing. 

The attempt to trace, even in the outline, Jewish progress 
in its most characteristic sphere, religion, would be out of 
place here. We are to deal only with the essential contri- 
bution, for with this alone Philosophy of Religion concerns 
itself. Yet it ought to be noted that the problem presents 
a very curious and instructive parallelism to that of Greek 
culture. The debt to Hellenic civilization under which 
the world labours has too often been obscured by the 
judgments of Roman writers, who, simply because they 
stood so near some Greeks, cannot be implicitly trusted. 
Tacitus and the rest mistook the Hellenistic for the 
Hellenic. And so, to arrive at a just estimate, one must 
go back to a time when the Greeks were not as yet in- 
dividualized, to a period when that universal ethos, which 
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made Plato and Aristotle in a sense the only true philo- 
sophers before Spinoza, had not entered upon the stages 
of clear differentiation in the teaching of Zeno and Epicurus, 
and of obscurer transformation in the Graeco-Roman, 
semi-Platonic (Plutarch), and Graeco-Jewish schools. The 
“fleeting moment” of the realization of the Hellenic ideal 
was so fleeting that it is hard to stop it, just at such and 
such a point, for the purposes of detailed examination. 
The fervent city-patriotism of Pericles! and the more 
judicial, but still semi-enthusiastic, reflections of Thucydides? 
perhaps mirror it best. For an all too brief hour, city and 
citizens were completely attuned. There was no universal 
except in the particulars, no particulars save as organically 
related to the universal. 

Precisely the same holds true of the Jews when one 
approaches their immortal past. Historical personages, 
semi-mythical occurrences, and heroes before Agamemnon 
there were ere, at one stroke, Athens rose to the heights 
of her splendour, her power, and her deathless glory. So, 
too, ere the Prophets uttered their burning words, Judges, 
Moses in his idealized atmosphere, the half-legendary 
Abraham and his mighty ancestors of the Mesopotamian 
Valley had fought their fight. But the uniqueness of 
Israel, all her people were destined to achieve for the 
world’s advance, lies enshrined in the visions of these 
sad, heroic seers. They were Israel, the universal, just as 
Pericles and Phidias were, hardly persons, but rather the 
living embodiment of operative ideals. They voiced they 
knew not what, for they, and they only, found permanent 
expression for the thoughts of the dumb thousands whose 
hearts leaped within them as they heard echoed back their 
own inmost yearnings. Changes too emerged, traceable 
even in the magnificent apostolic succession. To Deutero- 
Isaiah the ideal has become an object of reflection—some- 
thing so definite as to be almost surprised into superior 
perfection still—just as for Plato the aroma of Greek 


1 Cf. Thucydides, ii. 37. 2 Cf. e.g. ibid. i. 70. 
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civilization, though the breath of his nostrils, seemed to 
be escaping into free air; its very value impressed him 
with the urgent necessity for providing new means of 
preservation. Yet, notwithstanding the exile and the 
plain influence of Persian “duotheism,” Deutero-Isaiah 
remains a herald of typical Jewish ideals, in the same 
way as Plato is of Greek, despite the Peloponnesian war 
and the uprising of the faction or sectarian spirit destined 
so soon to ruin all. With Malachi as with Aristotle, the 
vivifying conceptions stand bathed in the light of the after- 
glow. It profits nothing in either case to seek permanent 
constructive traits in the individualistic schools composed 
of men desiring escape from the invasions of a Fate that 
had swept off their once all-satisfying civic vocation, or 
in the equally individualistic sects debating on a personal 
immortality that had been long implicitly assured by the 
infinite nature of men made in the image of a truly infinite 
God, whose service gave them the perfect national freedom 
which lent them all the worth they possessed. The Greek 
developed his genius in joy, the Jew in misfortune ; and 
in both instances alike it was not an individual’s happiness 
or an individual’s sorrow that availed. The city dowered 
the citizen with her delights, the nation poured her ills 
upon the dwellers in Judea. When Greek and Jew knew 
themselves, and developed an isolated personality, joy lost 
its charm, suffering missed its lesson. To the Prophets, 
then, Philosophy of Religion must go, and go too with open 
ear, willing to hear ere essaying to judge. 

At the outset it is to be remembered that what is called 
prophecy must be regarded as a ubiquitous phenomenon. 
It was no special possession of the Jews, nor even of the 
Semitic races collectively. The magicians of Chaldea, the 
wise men of Egypt, the ascetics in various kinds of India, 
the soothsayers of Philistia, the “ prophets of Baal,” all 
come under the definition. In Greece, where the records 
are fuller, and our acquaintance more intimate, perhaps 
more sympathetic, its recurrence is familiar and often 
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sensibly influential So much so that Plato—whose 
business as a philosopher was to explain all aspects of 
life—devotes special attention to it in his most apocalyptic 
dialogue, and sharply distinguishes the office of diviner 
(udvris) from that of prophet (zpodjrns). “No man, when 
in his sense, attains prophetic truth and inspiration ; but 
when he receives the inspired word, either his intelligence 
is enthralled by sleep, or he is demented by some distemper 
or possession. And he who would understand what he 
remembers to have been said, whether in dream or when 
he was awake, by the prophetic and enthusiastic nature, or 
what he has seen, must recover his senses ; and then he will 
be able to explain rationally what all such words and 
apparitions mean, and what indications they afford to this 
man or that of past, present, or future good and evil. But 
while he continues demented he cannot judge of the visions 
which he sees or of the words which he utters ; the ancient 
saying is very true, that ‘ only a man in his senses can act 
or judge about himself and his own affairs.’ And for this 
reason it is customary to appoint diviners or interpreters as 
discerners of the oracles of the gods. Some persons call 
them prophets; they do not know that they are only 
repeaters of dark sayings and visions, and are not to be 
called prophets at all, but only interpreters of prophecy?.” 
One must conclude, accordingly, that Hebrew prophecy is 
important, not because it is prophecy, but on account of its 
peculiar nature. Being distinctive, or unique, it brought 
a new element, one not otherwise contributed, to the 
spiritual heritage of humanity. 

Xeligion as we moderns know it, while a highly complex 
thing viewed from the psychological or individual side, 
becomes even more complicated when regarded from 
a universal or genetic standpoint. At least four main 
life-streams commingle in it. From Greece it largely 
derives the conception of God’s manifestation in the uni- 
verse; from Rome, the idea of God’s identical relation to 


1 Timacus (Jowett’, 71, 72. 
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all men everywhere; from Teutonic character, the impor- 
tance of God’s connexion with every man apart; from 
the Jews, God himself. And Hebrew prophecy supplied 
the means whereby this consciousness of God first fully 
developed itself. It set forth the explicit recognition of 
God as God. 

Like all other great men, the Prophets were in one way 
products of their time. Assyria and Babylon moved them 
to utterance, Israel furnished the theme. Yet, on the con- 
trary, they returned double for all .they had received. 
Their own personality overflowed the inrushing influences 
and, transforming them all to a new purpose, wrought 
something entirely individual, something at once strange 
and familiar. The great succession from Amos to Malachi 
did not bring forth a single philosopher. No attempt to 
theorize deity appeared, no effort to regard his nature and 
his relation to his people from a speculative vantage-ground 
stands recorded. The pervading genius was entirely reli- 
gious, never metaphysical. In other words, intuition 
rather than reflection furnished the source whence the 
divine efflatus poured out. The materials which Israel 
generated, so to speak, afforded nothing to rationalize; 
there was much, very much, to tell. Hence, the Prophets 
cannot be said to have found their vocation in foretelling. 
Their winged words witness to the constant interaction of 
three main factors, factors that have ever effectually ener- 
gized in mighty spirits. From the present they cast back 
glances to the past, but not with blurred vision, nor to the 
entire past. By one flash of insight the abiding is dis- 
engaged from the transient. Then, thus enlightened, the 
seers yearn themselves into the future. And in some such 
experience of a fathomless need their telling transfigures 
itself into foretelling. For, according as understanding of 
past and present deepens, so is the wisdom for guidance in 
the future. The central hopes did verily find realization, 
because the central fears were so trebly grounded, and 
because the single remedy stood in such clear light. Out 

VOL. X. D 
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of a tremendous faith a real deity sprang into effectual 
being, and as the same faith underwent rejuvenescence 
from time to time, the Jews contrived to lay an everlasting 
burden upon mankind—to fulfil all that had been told; and 
an irredeemable debt—perception of the sole conditions of 
fulfilment. 

All this the Prophets arrived at by way of the nation. 
To allege that they stated nothing more than their own 
subjective impressions, is like accounting for Shakespeare’s 
men by urging that .they were his creations out of nothing, 
and were limited by his own hermetically sealed ideas. 
As Assyria and Babylon smote, the Jews lost themselves, 
and instinctively clung together for safety at first, then for 
comfort. The Prophets revealed the immanent principle of 
this association. Jawe was not their particular deity, but 
the God of the whole earth, whose ways they closely traced, 
whose fundamental purposes they divined, whose near rule 
stirred their finest aspirations. No Zogos manifested him 
to them; no daimonia whispered his intimations in their 
ears; they sketched no scheme of warlike operations for 
earthly victory and deliverance. All equally bodied forth 
a common national experience, all alike superadded to this, 
though in varying degrees, a penetrating judgment upon 
the nature of man as primarily a moral and religious being. 
Through them the crucifixion of Israel transformed the 
“chosen people” into the Messiah among all nations. 
And in this stupendous fact—which the crucifixion com- 
pletely obscured at the moment and still largely conceals 
—Philosophy of Religion must perforce seek the final 
inwardness of Judaism. So long as the new philosophical 
discipline remains saturated with Greek speculative con- 
ceptions, it is foredoomed either to end in failure or to 
execute injustice, precisely as, were it saturated with 
Jewish presuppositions, it would inevitably misprise 
Hellenic paganism in toto and Roman legalism in part. 

The Prophets, then, perceived once and for ever that 
man’s highest humanity centres in and converges upon 
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deity. Not, however, upon a tribal god, but upon the God 
of the whole earth. By intuition they attained what Plato 
half poetically thought, what Plutarch most pathetically 
longed for, and attempted to build up philosophically from 
out the beggarly elements that lay scattered confusedly 
around in the first Christian century. Nor can this reli- 
gious intuition of theirs be regarded as a bare piece of 
unorganized sentiment. Such was its mastering power that 
immediately and unconsciously it enlisted the eager services 
of reason and will. The ideal, felt at first, became clear with 
almost perfect clearness by the interaction of reason, and 
gained a consecration, equalled only in some Christian 
lives, by the operation of will. If men, who are men, 
cannot but weep together and triumph together over the 
fortieth chapter of Isaiah, they cannot but perceive 
the realized truth of the fifty-fifth: “Behold, thou shalt 
call a nation that thou knowest not, and a nation that 
knew not thee shall run unto thee because of the Lord thy 
God, and for the Holy One of Israel; for he hath glorified 
thee ;” they cannot but work together for the building into 
life of that city of God which, though still the one far-off 
divine event, first entered into the human heart through 
the hidden wisdom of Isaiah of Babylon. So working, too, 
his promise holds good for all even to-day. ‘ They shall 
not labour in vain, nor bring forth for calamity ; for they 
are the seed of the blessed of the Lord, and their offspring 
with them. And it shall come to pass that, before they 
call, I will answer ; and while they are yet speaking, I will 
hear. The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and the 
lion shall eat straw like the ox; and dust shall be the 
serpent’s meat. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain, saith the Lord.” The rationale of the reli- 
gion of Israel, the contribution it has rendered to universal 
spiritual growth, cannot be evaporated by any philosophical 
subtlety from the old, old promise—itself a prophecy, 
because of its strange fulfilment—* In thy seed shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed.” 
D2 
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Thus the central import of Judaism, when it is brought 
to oecupy its place in a developing whole, fails to appear 
in a logical theory that takes prominent account of sup- 
posed “ subjectivity’ or “objectivity.” To label the Jews 
subjective, and so to convict them of speculative incapacity, 
is not far removed from the amiable delusion of the Greeks, 
that they must be irreligious. Logieal they were not, as 
occidentals understand logic; yet they had unexampled 
consistency, and in the immeasurable measure of this lies 
the root of their universally meaningful doings. Their 
eternal message—the unity of God and the oneness of real 
manhood with him—transcends our abstract makeshifts 
altogether. These but tend to render the concrete contri- 
bution itself an abstraction. For Judaism is not to be 
estimated in terms of its quasi-close in the groups of 
bickering sectaries, but by that portion of it, once its all 
in all, which lives to-day organic to even the most Christian 
character, and must ever continue thus vitally energizing. 
The veritable revelation impressed upon heathen civiliza- 
tion at the time of the Diaspora may, indeed, have ceased 
to be a revelation now. But this is traceable to its very 
character as originally such. It has been incorporated in 
a larger life, and persists as an indispensable element in 
that more spacious revelation ever manifesting itself from 
age to age in the deeds of all the world’s true workers, 
The conclusion of the whole matter occurs in a phrase 
familiar enough. The word of the God of Israel endureth 
for ever. A word spoken, no doubt, in many ways, but 
a God first fully comprehended and finally revealed by the 
mouths of the Prophets only. 

While this attitude might be further emphasized and 
variously illustrated by reference to the Psalms and to the 
Messianic expectation, did space permit, a few remarks 
regarding its influence over the view we must take of the 
Law may be permitted in conclusion. 

It may be, I think it is, quite true that “a spiritualism 
which despises nature, a monotheism which separates God 
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from his world, and a subjective morality which divorces 
the inner from the outer life and breaks the organic bond 
between the individual and society—these cannot be con- 
ceived as a final goal of progress in which man can rest.” 
But is the illustration selected justifiable? “The highest 
and, as it might be called, the typical example of this kind 
of religion is Judaism.” The alleged separation of God 
from his world has already received attention. In the 
light of the previous discussion, what can we say of 
the “subjective” morality that Philosophy of Religion 
so frequently emphasizes? This way of regarding the 
problem is probably an effect of long travail with Greek 
thought, of intimate acquaintance with its methods, of 
affectionate admiration for its achievements, especially as 
discerned in Plato. But, viewed from the other side, Greek 
morality is itself subjective. Self-love is its principle, even 
though the self be identified with the city. For this the 
identification of the ethical with the aesthetic standpoints 
must be held responsible. “Virtue,” Plato teaches, “will 
be a kind of health and beauty and good habit of the soul ; 
and vice will be a disease and deformity and sickness of 
it'.” Even more explicitly Aristotle reasons from the 
artistic analogy. A good man “will be eager in a moderate 
and right spirit for all such things as are pleasant and at 
the same time conducive to health or to a sound bodily 
condition, and for all other pleasures, so long as they are 
not prejudicial to these or inconsistent with noble conduct 
or extravagant beyond his means. For unless a person 
limits himself in this way, he affects such pleasures more 
than is right, whereas the temperate man follows the guid- 
ance of right reason?.” Or, as Plato puts it, revealing the 
inner principle, “ The virtue of each thing, whether body 
or soul, instrument or creature, when given to them in the 
best way, comes to them not by chance, but as the result of 
the order and truth and art which are imparted to them’®.” 


1 Republic, 444. ? Ethics, iii, 14, 1119 a II. 
3 Gorgias, 506 d. 
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The self constitutes the central interest; it is filled with 
material out of which a good statue may be chiselled 
ethically ; to know how to do this is the starting-point of 
all moral advance. The self that continues ignorant in 
this matter cannot be regarded as morally estimable ; it 
may be disregarded. Jewish morality, on the other hand, 
issues from self-denial, though the self be identified with 
the “chosen people.” Philo, little as he grasped many 
things, understood this contrast perfectly. ‘Man should 
not regard the world as an appendage to himself, but him- 
self as an appendage to the world!.” After a sort, Jewish 
“legalism ” was never really legalistic; for it depended 
on a perception that the earth is the Lord’s. Morality, 
that is, operates in no finite world, but by its very nature 
partakes essentially in the divine. At its worst Judaism 
imposes endless ceremonial details, striving to attain the 
divine by a progressus ad infinitum; at its best it en- 
visages the spirit of the one code that testifies to the secret 
source of moral purity. In the former case individualistic 
tendencies hold mastery; in the latter, national. Or, to 
put it otherwise, the legalism contemplated by Philosophy 
of Religion—ceremonialism—is not characteristic any more 
than cynicism was representative of Athenian ethical 
teaching. It is not so much Jewish as specifically bound 
up with some Jewish sects. Whereas true legalism is not 
in this sense legalistic, but the codified expression of an 
inner national perception in ethics, a perception that the 
Jews themselves never altogether lost; one, too, that 
Western civilization never altogether gained till after the 
Reformation, even if it can be said to have grasped it now. 
In a spiritual regard, the Jew was the lawgiver to the 
universe, as was the Roman juridically; for he had 
achieved the height whence he could see that no true 
morality is possible apart from a certain attitude of heart. 
From prophetic times his “ moral universe ” was the “ moral 


1 Quod deus sit immut., 4. 
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universe!” which men seem to be slowly recovering in 
these last years. And this ethical insight, which renders 
the Jew the moral revealer as well as the God-giver to 
humanity, was intimately bound up with Israel’s perma- 
nent contribution to religious advance. 

The isolated subject—the ego—alone separates between 
God and man. Through his falling away evils smite the 
people. So far the religious aspect. But, ethically, this 
same ego is the divider between man and himself, and 
especially between individual men and their neighbours. 
To this truth the Law, in its first purity, gave expression. 
Men learn to escape this danger in proportion as they 
remember the deep reasons for honouring father and 
mother, for respecting the rights of fellows. In brief, the 
organic connexion between rights and duties becomes plain. 
The “Ten Words ”’ set forth a solidarity of human interest, 
convey a recognition of the interdependence between the 
individual and his social environment, which the modern 
world at this late hour begins to acclaim as if it were 
a new evangel. And this, be it noted, is the characteristic 
legalism of the Jews—a moral purity, not a ceremonial 
rectitude. Here, then, Jewish ethics have gifted some- 
thing eminently tangible to the moral stock of mankind 
at large. The ethical influence, indeed, may be no wise 
comparable with the religious, and therefore may not 
always receive adequate recognition. At the same time 
the two are inseparable. Through his God-consciousness, 
the Jew first of all peoples rose to a conception of morality 
which savoured nothing of self-culture, self-shaping, self- 
sufficiency, but everything of that self-denial and self- 
abasement whereby a nation sent up a shuddering sob from 
the depths of sin to the heights of realization and perfection 
whereon its God sat enthroned. This is the essential lesson 
of the so-called “ legalism,” and it must be learned by all 


1 For the meaning of this semi-technical phrase, see Prof. Mackenzie’s 
Manual of Ethics, p. 269. 
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men the world over. Jewish ceremonialism was, in truth, 
transitory ; Jewish “legalism” is eternal, for in it man 
first perceived, and in one way finally perceived, why the 
“moral universe” is one in principle with the greater 
worlds of humanity and nature which, together with it, 
constitute the organic unity called experience. 

In relation to Judaism, as to all religion, philosophy 
must trace the spiritual rather than the speculative in the 
facts of history. And to disengage the Jewish ideal it 
were well for it to remember that even “visions” of pro- 
phets, sentimental as they may seem, often suggest truths 
that the subtlest reasoning is apt to miss. The insight of 
Ezekiel, mere dream as it appears, affords an excellent 
starting-point for calculation of the debt owed by universal 
religion and morals to a despised, misunderstood, and 
rejected community. “And it shall come to pass, that 
every living creature which swarmeth, in every place 
whither the rivers shall come, shall live ... and every- 
thing shall live whithersoever the river cometh.” This 
river flows from Jerusalem. 


R. M. WENLEY. 
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SOME EGYPTIAN FRAGMENTS OF THE 
PASSOVER HAGADA. © 


Amon the many interesting MSS. which Mr. S. Schechter 
has obtained from the Cairo Geniza! are some curious 
fragments of the Passover Hagada. The generosity of the 
courteous discoverer has permitted me to inspect and collate 
them, and he has been of much help to me in my endeavour 
to appreciate the MSS. at their true value. These fragments 
are, I venture to think, so obviously important that no 
lengthy introduction is required. Some of them, both by 
their omissions and additions, are further links in the chain 
which connects our present Hagada with its original form *. 
In some of these are clear traces of lost Midrashim, perhaps 
of an older Mechilta than we now possess. Some are dis- 
tinguished by peculiar Egyptian traits, such as the repeated 
reference to the Memra or Logos*. That others belong to 
the Gaonic age is clear, not only from the facts to which 
attention will be immediately drawn, but also from certain 


1 Fragments here numbered VI to IX come from Cairo, but belong to the 
MSS. acquired by the Cambridge University previous to Mr. Schechter’s 
visit to Egypt. For my knowledge of these particular fragments I am 
indebted to Mr. Schechter. The last three fragments were brought from 
Cairo by Mr. E. N. Adler, and I have to thank him for his kindness in 
presenting them to me. Probably the Cairo fragments in the Bodleian, 
which will no doubt be in due course described by Dr. Neubauer, also 
contain notable features. 

? Cf. e.g. the reading %y 1) in the m:n) mm (Fragments II, VII, VIII, 
and X, below) ; the reading in Fragment V, line 5; the form of 5x%n2 j39 
‘yo1x in some of the fragments; the absence of 131, and so forth. 


5 See the reading 3379 *P Sp _§ Tr>w °y by Nb (Fragments II, III, VI, and 
XII, below), and cf. footnote to Fragment XII, 
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readings which have a bearing on subjects of Gaonic contro- 
versy '. Some of the abbreviations, described by Natronai 
as Karaitic®, are clearly of an altogether different character, 
for the versions so entitled contain not only Midrashim, but 
direct citations of Rabbinic authorities *. The probability 
is that in the Gaonic times there were still extant several 
shorter and older versions of the Hagada, which did not yet 
contain many of the elements which, in the Gaonic form, 
constituted characteristic features, and the omission of which 
struck Natronai as untraditional, and therefore “ Karaitic.” 
Apart from all these considerations, the fragments, like most 
older MSS. of the Hagada, are full of curious variants on 
the received text. I have made no attempt to indicate 
these variations in detail: they will be obvious to all students 
of the Hagada. 

I. The first fragment contains four sides, paper, 74 in. by 
54 in. Its interest lies not merely in its variations from 
the usual text, but also in the fact that, like the fragments 
which follow it, and are here numbered II, III, and IV, it 
bears a strong if not complete resemblance to a version 


of the Passover Hagada which was current in the time 


' Thus the reading (in Fragment VII) o-y rym ‘ey is very significant. 
So also is the reading o'r npww in the same fragment. Cf. Seder 
R. Amram, p. 0:— 

PN2 DW WwW 31 W ed DI pow pI Www Nw wmKx O9T2 w Py Now 
myer 0/9 pO) © OP NEw Spy ONT ny by Dw MOE OD7ID Nw * 9s 
MNw) WD A MyeD YY DN. AWN Pa) OMIT? WONT AT] Mypw 095 13ND) 
DID YAO) wd Now Wy $9 Aww) AY NM ws Nd TI MwA Nw 5D NOD 
ANT) PID NX DWNT yworTs pa pe wy ow o-p ng by DI YT OM 

27 wwrEw m2 NOX Tor NH wo aro Ow 
That the Gaonim were not unanimous on this point may also be seen 
from the Tur, Orach Chayim, § 181: nem by ody a> yd ww IND OWA Np) 
or. Cf. also Miiller, pp. 96 and 268; Alfasi to Berachoth (ed. Wilna), 
p. 40b and references there ; Mordecai, 50d. 

? See the full form of the passage, parts of which are quoted below, in 
the Seder R. Amram (Warsaw, 1865), p. 37, and in Miiller as cited in 
a subsequent note. 

3 Natronai himself admits the pr of the passage vow 5x02 JF) in 
these ‘ Karaitic’ Hagadas, The fragments bear no resemblance at all to 
the Karaitic Hagada now in use. 
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of the Gaon Natronai, and was pronounced by him to be 
heretical !. 
The fragment runs thus :— 


ony mime ony Sy aes one ame? yay ony Apna 
onyon Sy sim 72 open aay mop qwy rds ow oD 
ny omy ott oyna 
mae ona nD WN AMR OT opmy 
am yD oa inp 

vp ay xd mops dee oat aydy ow aby 55 sone Sedna pn 
Seve a na by xia 3 open moa mba DMD) AYD MDP Inn 
Seay ya na by mpp awe ‘ad sin mop nar onto) ‘sow oyna 
mr ayo ynnem oyn apy Syn wna mx) pny nN tpI23 DMyDS 
ponnd mandy ipsa (!)? pyan xde ow dy ap ow dy ordone nae 
12 MD NAY DYDD IMT WN pyan ne pen ‘sow * (!) bane wy 
(xe ¢ and wy xd any on mmnpnad va) xb) pyen wo a pon xd 
“mn nx oyon mw ow dy ap ow dy ods ame rds pp 
boa) pada wins AwP ANAyI OAYN AN WD “kow DM¥DI NIN 
an ayn wt 53° yaa ona way we onnay 55 nx Aw. May 


72> ow NMA DMN) sow OWD Ny NIT ND TOYY nx Md OTN 
0d xeadr tm vind S935 pond axed nawd 55nd mrnind pon ox 
m5 apy mevnd mayo aeesm adsn pos b> nx 1d aeye 

+ ands 


1 Natronai complained that 1» ow and mm were omitted, the 
verses from the scriptures were recited without any Midrash, and 
yow 25 and the Hallel followed immediately. (Cf. J. Miiller, nnen 
DWI Maw, pp. 109, 110; and Seder R. Amram as cited above.) In 
these fragments very considerable omissions eccur, and they agree 
remarkably with those denounced by Natronai. These are the exact 
words of the Gaon ;— 

DID WIR PR WN mm Pr WwNWw) Sw” nx Wp WR MOP bw WIP. WORW 
$6) NWITD WOU ANI PTD MDD PPIOD POTTP WONT WOW NI TTD Wow PR 7 
Noe Re? Ndo OER ¢ aM 1D TOIT. Ab Non Som woNA wR Wow 29 TOW 
mbapr $9 parm wodm Awd AMI OMIT 373 WII 2) PM M7 po yD MHP °D 
x) nna. He adds that these “omissions” are due to Karaitic heresy. 

2 A slip for porn. I have not always called attention to such obvious 

mistakes, 
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The second side of the fragment concludes with two 
verses of the Hallel'. Four sides originally intervened 
between this and what is now the third side of the 
fragment, which continues :— 
ana ‘xy dom mop Sym pars aber by may “nop 73 mpy 
’s 2 mend aa nsay M7 NP Moye ow * 22 Seae  ‘n adem 
xpos xoxo dom nats Sy anny ‘ox poem nx worn ana Nin /n 

sym mada nin yo mdy Sipm 

Then follows 125 x5, the fragment closing with the words 


arp pon b>. 
II. The second fragment contains fourteen small sides, 


paper, 54 in. by 3fin., and is evidently of the same type 
as I. 
It opens thus :— 

pmayea my mops wads awy raw yenad awan wes by 
seo... mya oro wads mey raw yond oa... yp on 
‘aa ndman pews) mnowa ep syn naw onyn doo ne... 
rom Saw naw espp ’n ‘ns 

pn mn ord WM wo"pr wena /n’p wads ‘A ‘AS 93 TW 
on sos ndws Sy 4/3 “p's “n’p winds ’n ’x’3 oan Sod pap 
xnen Sin... wa ANA mp aa mby Javan dyad... 
peo 7D Sw yea aNan mw> Non xnwA Mn 23 Iw “ay 
:MDaY ‘NY yt por So ony 

veer poann wx px mbddn Soaw midda bon arm adda sone an 
nyo pon odo x moda Soaw oye ny min vdbdn nnx oyp 
movbn Senay poy sdy awa poo wove mot Soaw ayn abi arn adda 
:y abi ar 

aya ew) awa ovooy maa Senne ywnbp wa ade nyt ond 
onds way MD °aN) DAMA aN MN? Ddyo MAK TY ANIA 
yy22 yas 553 ins Tow) Aan Vayo DAMIAN NN DDN NX APN) DMN 


? Along the margin is written: oWw.... Inyon Sy) psa wr “nr. 
The last word but one is illegible. It must be noted that the dots which 
appear in all the quotations given in the text represent illegible passages, 
usually consisting of only a word or two, and never exceeding four words. 
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ins) YYy nN apy nx pnd mney pny nxewd nw wor nN AI 
AMY TW Ya) apy me nA yw aA nN Hyd 
Then, with slight and unimportant variants, follow 7723 
brew innoan rw, move xm, td: xx, except that the 
quotation ceases at the first words nonyD 3M (Aw for 
pix). So, too, byd ‘no follows after ny 115 without quota- 
tion, and then, after 275, the fragment continues :— 
ay ory Sead oe pomsn See paw snd ond ow nn 
“ay Sees v0) Taw 
It then proceeds as in the ordinary text, with the curious 
mistake of Ym>nw3 instead of ondap3. It again omits to 
quote the whole verse beginning pyy2, but quotes the 
words as it goes on. This is a confused variant :— 
ym dyn sa ne pends poe fw ‘o> dip ne ninds: poem 
men nbn yan $5 oy “oo AN TT nem or owdoy my ondsy 
43) pyaar aeymd mes ynn nan nyy imadyn 
After mov vv by xb) is added natn sy by xb and wyyn 
is omitted; then the paragraph closes with 1nx xd) “n oN 
without repeating ‘n73y), but continues at once vpn 13. 
Then, after the passage 2’nxa esp 7s, there imme- 
diately follows, as in Fragments I, III, and IV :— 
xy nd mops yds pat awdy aos aby 52 cw ann Seder pan 
NIN ‘Na ne /n’a’n’n NDaY Sy MDp OMNI AYO MD_ InaNn 
onyon See sa na by mpp awe ‘nd sin mar omnes) Sy py 
(sic!) now sy pba wee wt AyD “D1 15223 


The rest is as usual, but the next paragraph begins :— 
payer mane dy (!) ow ayn ow sy ovdoue aw idee pm 
&e., without further variation. Then :— 
Sv pnyon ayy xin idea yy mx mand om ayn an at 553 
mwyw nd pond aed mawd nynnd payne qod own ein mie 


mynd nytayo wey ten pom ony miner imaNdy 12d 
:mddn yaad ane 


The fragment concludes with: 210) {717 D139 ANT On. 
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III. Four sides, paper, 7 in. by 54 in. 
Begins 5xwd yn ween; ends xd °> myp nny. 
Reads winn warn S2° q295 mans; Ssnedy innpan row /2; 
adds after mow 1 5y xb the words 735 " by xb. 
Immediately after 3N82 WIY TST jO’D DAI yNY AA AAI 
follows 12) "wi Seda p39. 
Reads o-inn; nopy nw dy nop; ovdai xe it nyo. 
IV. Four very small sides, much mutilated, parchment, 
24 in. long by 4 in. wide. 
pnynp ’aowetsm and pyres aoamm and pwn said 
soma wrapa xd mde oe Sy xd ae op by xd adi op dy xb 
mnsa ony dS swe ony AMD. yn ony APN Ps wyys 
by son qa pipon [xpsaw moon qwy dx ony onewa one 
nod JWN AN TN PAY IIT Ty OD YAY DD OMyD. DYNA 
DNS “7 NIT ni No Ow NNT On Ov OwD Ue_IN NMND3 
SY pMyDD Dns ‘A ONIN apyN pny oma mom xbx onyep 
apy ney pny nx omax ns onde som ops nx onde you 
sp eyexd nopa obser omatn nedy sow ia 52 one Sedna pn 
DYN. NIN Op npay ow dy mop OMIM) AYO MOD nN 
swe ‘nd xin MDP nat ONDN) TDNDw 
On the final two sides are the later sections of the Hallel. 
There are some pages missing between sides 2 and 3 of the 
fragment. 
V. Four sides, 4 in. long by 6 in. wide, parchment. 
Begins with last line of first part of Hallel ; follows with 
wbx Ww as in usual text. Then x'ywn, and then 
ony myo Soxd mas ne my qwe pba bp wade ‘ne /3 
nan ast /n sa yma mse voind wre by awa 
mm by Jan sim am dn xpos a ap 
‘a any aon waa dw wosaw qa woosw pron by na 
$53 qona3 mp 1a ‘> ny ndvox ond mops Sdn by “yn “S01 yon 
pv mor ands one yoann awst ana bon ne ‘A ’s Ja ny 


' This, like Y’2» below, is a curious contraction for ‘7s. 
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sows enn adwe pron dyn poxn by ‘n ‘x “3 max na on nD 
my yay Na Ady ama aber Yo pp maya pryd yar myo 
‘a apin overs maid oad wavppr iy" TPN yor qDP Ay 
pinny pon bee 93 ow synod yenm axdy on Sym minay pan 428 
awe Dow TD NII3 Ne Y/N “A wR !M ANNI? 77125 + ANN 
pdiyn top te ‘a’ “92 por ndery nara ‘A 8 3 W97aN 7D ANTON 
‘a2 apy ad ya mA pny *295 avon DAMN 13225 aI 
penne *absa yenns jos jos dea rans pox 595 aon sin awn yon 
yion abdryd +> aw sa ab yn adryd ‘a qi adiyd ‘a 9b pow: wndwa 

man pra ona od 

=5$m mse cp sim aya eos md om 
The fragment concludes mobo ‘n mx. 


VI. Two sides. Has the reading: "» dy xd qxbp ¥’y xd 
masa A’apa xd ata ep Sy xd moe ov by xd ore. 


VII. Sixteen sides, parchment. 
qa ty aby 400 Senay pide dy awa dae oe mbvSa Soa 
DPN AMD NAW TWD ALA Ww] 429 73 Swed AN naw orpon 
spy 43) max yn r’y say adnna op xwo wed pay m3 


dyn NIA p32 (!) wpm Ay Innvan Taw JI aD Ty Y23) 
TY Ik TR OW oy 42d own 725 wera AD Id Ry ODD 
mmay iedy iam im oon Me Ww 3 P”y DN AD YD 
xdy adi vy xd omynn ‘7 pets 22 dp ne “A pow 421 AwP 
apn Wa wyys aia 3 (!)Pepm xd der oy Sy adr yw vy 
Dna ony mimes ony do so ony AND? yr ony 
ovyes wwe ovynn Sy aan a opr evany mop awy ds one 
xdy 55 ow Seder ps ow esIn wm Tey DwD NNT 
neva 49 stay Sn ands 400 ayn at $93 412) mat awe qx 
qa 421 pyxd qnam wp by [oot] puny 427 ane qa’ Sew 
ws) 19) ANN WI oN wD by aor Saw (!) dew [’n] ANN 


1 This frequent occurrence of wpm for wpm in these fragments is 
hardly due to error. Cf. the phrase wnpr nn, not wpa m1. The use 
of wnpn in this particular context may be compared with the phrase 
q279 +» 5y xd, to which I have elsewhere drawn attention. 
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JM2 Tao pAsn yo ond wywn 427 ANN at OM (!) nym Sy 
sod myo Sy wisn ynnyes perp we [oda] qdp ‘x ‘a ans 
am abdfa] oyna wmaxd arpa awye ovsdpn v2dp yb Sw nrmas 
by wm apye man qr y’n “bp ’RA NS JD apy pny’ OMMIIN Nays 
by yor rmyns pep awe ody ado Sx ‘mn ans a qos YP 
x40) TID Away andsa mp|s we Ansa (!)o nw myo 

emnavana Sian qo “101 pddar a1 195 


VIII. Parchment, four sides containing the remains of 
a Prayer-book (?); begins "72 PIM OWN AX Nor (1) "YI, 
continuing with an alphabetical acrostic up to letter ?, 
breaking off with ‘nmox 13yn. There is a lacuna after 
p- 1b. P. 2b is by a different and older hand, and has the 
following passages :— 
nossa bw Sy awa odo we mode Ssaw ayo sbi mn adda 
mawa ovo moa Snno do wax 72 Sw nyt oad vSy vb aim 
soy “3° DMD YT YI2) APY 4D) DIMIDN WP ANIA ayI IHN 
sory no mwyd pen nx avn espa sin 72 Seedy innpan 
sn 4) yon pry ooaxd spe aoa onan ps wax pmsyd 
xy ono dyn 42) ovmay wy at S53 eds 2d) emiaxd atopy 
meoamin op Sy ps apnyn ty 427 oan 725 wpa aD toh 
apy wax by ina 


Here the fragment breaks off. 


IX. Parchment, contains the remains of a Passover 
Hagada,with Dinim in Arabic ; begins ’n “p “pbe ‘ne 2 Sip 
ymax ns 5x3) 25s2 Ws, concluding jox Sew bea ’x “3. On 
p. rb oceurs 5239 wen oy dsp wp wwe ‘n/p awd ‘ne 3 
my won 93 Ins pwd? 

There is a lacuna after 1b. P. 2a begins 6 Nin 73) On 
13) DIT aM A ‘522, after which comes the 12% till mp5 
wmay 55 Sy. Then follows ans ydsa swe per (2) ndsn Se 
ApIN 2 oMyED wax nx Andsy, breaking off with ‘Mx 
pow nx ninod myn 739 ynaa pd. 


? Continues the wtp as in Yemen rite, 
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X. Two small leaves, much injured, parchment. 
wip 
wenn 
om nds 
AOINA ID NVI 
pdr §n ‘mn ANS WN3 Sar mwEI NVI 
boo nam adda mane an ‘ia [pron] xdon 
ppys ny min addr oye (?)oa00 we mbdn 
gio min adda aynr pon poow we mbda Soaw 
Seman prow ody awa odo wx mda Soa 
yar 72 Se inyt [epby] * [by] abio am adda 
MON Tow) Mawa [oroDN] mia Sn wndn 
“n+ oyn bo be yen 
Continues as in ordinary text till ony yw 193) Ipyy. 
after which comes :— 
yon ne awn (!) enpmy sin qa Saw Sy innyaa ww 73 
Duy) DyTay) WON” ONIA Pa wax oMmaxd yoy osxd 7x 
iy wmaNd mIMyY NN IW MND II 


The next line begins (!) e-npay wmbad Sy wy dada tnx 
4 aby win WN. 
The next line begins :— 
by aden xd ayrey wan apd mwyd nnn ya5 wpa ap 
TCI TIN AN THN 42) [don] nx ypyd wpa yady oman 
ypnund Tomy imax wy we Dyaw2 Wamp Sy ox orye 
wd de 


After a line or two very torn follows :— 
?mben vy xd pnw sy Sy xd qedo op by xd onynn ‘a ees 
Dnw AMD. yrs ONY APN PI wyy2 xi Ws (!)epA NN 
wanmw miso qws dx oy op ony nnxa ony dy eno 


1 Obviously x) is here omitted by error. 

2 The reading mown (for mow) in both parts of this passage may also 
be noted in the Crawford MS. of the Hagada. Just as the phrase 
1217 "py by nb is directed against the Logos, so rr>un is a pointed antagonism 
to any mediator. 

VOL. X. E 
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pny 37 ay pM. yay oF oMyo2 ovyon by sin 2 ppEn 
snyN33 MIN) JwWN AW TI 

On the margin supplies 18 Sedna p37. 

XI. Four mutilated sides, paper, 6 in. by 4% in. This 
MS. presents few points of interest. 

In manyw xm the fragment omits the first ymbsd ; it reads 
305 xx; in the quotation it stops at ny 1» and immediately 
continues oy 25 xbx yonwind sv xby and then immediately 
pyp ‘nor. Then 22) 395y nd ow *™ and then owy dyn. 
The whole verses are not cited in full at the beginning of 
the paragraphs. 

XII. Twelve sides, paper, 58 in. by 44 in. This fragment, 
which is often quite illegible, opens with the Kiddush. 
wnnay follows bsa0n. Then :— 
amy map ot on ove nds by gray avy So sae van 
yndoxn AMINA MD NS yn ‘y's ‘ne ID... Sy NaN... dpa 
53 Sy man mies wa ‘y’n ‘p's “’x’3 TOs ya ND on... 

robin on saw mp 

aytsa soeS nom ney an Spy asp nbn atten 5x yam on 
sn payt 551 Sion en past $5 pan 93 sowed ay ane an Sees 
rbipy oandse ... 5x axa on noe 

In mv mm, which follows the order is p> 200 wx PX, 
AyD) pon, Mpy IY, Dw Ps. 

Then follows :— 
yay apn ha ow winds ‘A eeyey oyna aytad wen onay 
12) VRID DMYND NIN MN NA WD Op bya Nd yd ayes 
ax ads bya sada max mx xd pmyos ayed onaywe wa on 

Dw xvyin inte 3 Se yam 
413) AN ANTI O93 AYIIN 7333 

In the yw paragraph the reading is :— 
rosie tad) 95 xd) (!) ood) od mein mnayn ap ow NI AD yeh 
mr yaya yaw mx xapar > weK ANN A appa Tapa 5$an yp yyy nx 

roxa0 anya xd oe (nen ade] > xd od “navy 


1 This excellent reading 153) or 1£12) occurs also in the Yemen MSS. 
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The fourth paragraph runs :— 

we wond som ova pad mam wa np ne Seed yay owen 
4) symm oyaow sian ova O’n wana wen doar yaad naan 

The fragment then continues as in ordinary text with 
nbnno, then ‘srusSw innoan “mw 93, then continues as in 
ordinary text, omitting, however, to quote the full Biblical 
verses at beginning of paragraph. 

After the words my by xb, the words are added 
yosya apa ede qasa oe by uhh 

XIII. Egyptian fragment, four sides of careless Hebrew 
and Arabic scribblings, in parts mutilated. Paper. Size, 
6 in. by 4} in. 

Begins Oo ¥9 nx’y'a TaDNA by, then as in the ordinary text 
till nwon nid. Then nipon 73 and O32 nyIWN 3393. There 
is this strangely jumbled reading in the paragraph 7» o3n 
IS NTI :— 
wnbs ‘A my Wwe ‘BeOM DYPINN MYT AD AMI NIT AD DN 
wads my AWN ‘BwOM DYPINN nA AD WIN ANS AN DON 
ampmd jx %S xb ayers yaw nee mpm (!) 15 15 yo Ans AN DONS 

2 }1O\P'DN MD|N In A WoaD PX MoaA mad 15 7K 

In the yw paragraph, the reading agrees with that in 
Fragment XII. 

The fourth page of the fragment is covered with dis- 
jointed jottings in Hebrew and Arabic, with this verse 
scribbled several times over :— 

wari by shoe why 
swradr pps yer 3 
venswad 12 yn 
I. ABRAHAMS. 


? Cf. the phrase 7297 ») Sy DN. One is tempted to suggest a reference 
here to the Logos or Memra; not only is human or semi-human interven- 
tion denied but also the intervention of the Logos. The omission of 
yv201 lends strength to this suggestion, but the presence of this word in 
other fragments which contain the remarkable addition 7179 ‘Y by x5 
does not weaken the inference I suggest. Cf. also the readings wnpn 
and m>on, to which attention has been drawn in former notes. 


E2 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE JEWISH REFORM 
MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE most striking phenomenon in the religious life of 
the Jews of the nineteenth century is the rise and 
progress of the reform movement. Although this paper 
will aim to be an objective statement of an historical 
development, yet it may be well at the very outset to 
indicate briefly the distinguishing marks of this move- 
ment, which is so radical a departure from the rabbinical 
traditions. Apart from the purely external reforms that 
aimed to beautify, make intelligible, and bring order and 
decorum into the public service, such as prayers in the 
vernacular, the introduction of the organ into the syna- 
gogue, the institution of family pews, the worship with 
uncovered heads, and other changes which, with the 
passing of the years, have been gradually adopted by 
reformed congregations, there must be borne in mind, 
chiefly and above all, the principles which marked the new 
movement. 

In the first place, rabbinical Judaism is “law.” The law 
is twofold, written and oral. Every command of the 
written law in the Pentateuch, and of the oral law as 
codified in the Shulchan Aruch, is equally binding. The 
ceremonial law has equal potency with the moral com- 
mands. Reformed Judaism, on the other hand, claims 
that there is a vast difference between the universal 
precepts of religion and morality and the enactments 
arising from the circumstances and conditions of special 
times and places. Customs and ceremonies must change 
with the varying needs of different generations. Successive 
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ages have their peculiar requirements for the satisfaction of 
the religious nature. No ceremonial law can be eternally 
binding. No one generation of men can legislate for all 
future ages. Mankind grows. The Biblical books and the 
Talmudical collections, when approached in this spirit, 
yield wonderful results. The stream of change and 
growth is perceptible throughout, as Geiger so forcibly 
demonstrated. The universal commands implanted in the 
heart of man, and dependent on neither time nor place, as 
Ibn Ezra puts it, are the essentials which never change ; 
the special laws, however, which arise from temporary and 
local conditions are not writ large in the eternal scheme 
of things. This test reformed Judaism applies to the 
traditions, and in all its development this has been its 
guiding principle. 

Rabbinical Judaism, teaching, as it does, the lasting 
significance of all the laws and ceremonies, whether 
prescribed in the Pentateuch or developed by tradition, 
takes a peculiar stand in reference to such laws whose 
fulfilment is dependent upon residence in the land of 
Palestine. These laws, it claims, are suspended for a time 
owing to the dispersion; they are not abrogated, but only 
suspended, and will be again binding in the day when the 
Jews will be restored to the land. This brings us to 
a second point of difference. The burden of the thought of 
rabbinical Judaism is national. The hope expressed in 
the prayers is that the Jews may be restored to Palestine, 
again become a nation under the rule of a scion of the 
house of David, reinstitute the sacrifices under the 
ministrations of the descendants of Aaron, and worship 
in the temple rebuilt on the ruins of the temple of old. 
The Jews, in their dispersion among the nations, are living 
in a state of exile; their century-long sufferings are 
a punishment for the sins committed by the fathers while 
living in Palestine; when the measure of the expiation 
will be full, the restoration will take place. Against this 
doctrine reformed Judaism protests. It contends that the 
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Jews are a religious community only, that the national 
existence ceased when the Romans set the temple aflame 
and destroyed Jerusalem. The career in Palestine was but 
a preparation. As the early home of the faith, as the land 
where the prophets uttered their world-subduing thoughts 
and the psalmists sang their world-enchanting hymns, 
Palestine is a precious memory of the past, but it is not 
a hope of the future. With the dispersion of the Jews all 
over the world, the universal mission of Judaism began. 
The Jews are citizens and faithful sons of the lands of 
their birth or adoption. This doctrine has become a vital 
element in modern Jewish thought. 

Connected with the change of the conception of Judaism 
from a national to a universal faith is the difference in the 
attitude on the Messianic question. Rabbinical Judaism 
believes in the coming of a personal Messiah; reformed 
Judaism, rejecting this, places its hope in the coming of the 
Messianic age of universal peace and goodwill among men. 
Following the thought of the great unknown prophet of the 
captivity whom, for want of the knowledge of his real 
name, we call Isaiah of Babylon, reformed Judaism applies 
the idea of the Messianic leadership to the people of Israel, 
not to any one individual. As has been well said, not 
a Jew, but the Jew, is the Messiah. Israel is the Messiah 
of the peoples of the earth! 

The movement that has given practical expression to 
these thoughts is a product of the modern spirit. The 
whole history of Jewish reform is contained within the 
boundaries of this century, its origin dating from the year 
1808, when, in Seesen, Westphalia, Israel Jacobsohn insti- 
tuted the first changes in the ritual. It is frequently 
claimed that Moses Mendelssohn is the father of the 
movement ; this statement is not borne out by the facts of 
the case. No one would for a moment belittle the great 
work performed by the German Jewish Socrates in making 
the acquisition of the culture of the time possible to his 
co-religionists by introducing the study of the German 
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language among them through the impulse given by his 
translation of the Pentateuch and the Psalms. Nor can 
there be any doubt but that the familiarization with the 
thoughts and tendencies of the day, the natural result of 
the induction of Jewish youths into the master products of 
contemporaneous German literature, led in great part to the 
birth of the reform movement. But Mendelssohn himself 
clung to the rabbinical tradition: on the one hand, he 
was a child of the eighteenth century, affected by the 
remarkable spirit of his age; on the other, he was a 
Jew, scrupulous in the performance of every jot and tittle 
of the law. His religious life and thought were a thing 
apart from the influences working upon his mental activity 
in every other field. Only, then, through having been the 
potent factor in bringing into Jewry the culture of the time 
through whose influence the reform: movement was inaugu- 
rated can Mendelssohn be connected with it. It is not my 
purpose to trace the history of the movement in Germany, 
where it had its inception; sufficient to say that this 
movement of religious emancipation in Judaism went hand 
in hand with the civil and political emancipation of the 
Jews in that country, and that it can be understood only if 
studied in eonnexion with similar streams of thought in 
allied fields. To develop this thought would lead me too 
far from my present purpose. However, it must be 
remembered that the early leaders of the reform movement 
were such as combined with Jewish lore the newer learn- 
ing acquired in the universities, which were thrown open 
to the Jews for the first time in the beginning of this 
century. These men felt that the peculiar conditions of 
Jewish life in the days of the ghetto were in chief part 
responsible for the form that the religion had taken. They 
also felt that the essentials of the faith should receive an 
expression in consonance with living needs, the legal- 
istic element give way to the universal, the basic principles 
of the faith be accentuated, outgrown and outworn 
ceremonies be abrogated, and prayers which no longer 
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expressed the beliefs and hopes of the people be excised 
from the ritual. 

Although these thoughts were first given expression to 
in Germany, and that country will always be looked upon 
as the birthplace of the reform movement, yet has this 
movement found its full, free, and logical development in 
the United States. It was, in most instances, German 
preachers and thinkers who, in the early days, shaped 
the course of the congregations in this country in their 
adoption of the principles of reform. There is therefore 
a direct connexion between the practical outworking of 
these principles in this country and their primal enuncia- 
tion in Germany. True as this is, yet the very first 
appearance of reform in this country seems to have been 
a purely native movement, without any direct connexion 
with the agitations which were stirring the Jews of 
Germany so profoundly at that time. In the year 1824 
a number of members of the congregation Beth Elohim of 
Charleston, in the State of South Carolina, being dissatisfied 
with the services, memorialized the vestry to have the 
ritual reformed. As the first document of this kind it is 
interesting, and the main portions are herewith presented : 

“Your memorialists seek no other end than the future 
welfare and respectability of the nation. As members of 
the great family of Israel, they cannot consent to place 
before their children examples which are only calculated to 
darken the mind and withhold from the rising generation 
the more rational means of worshipping the true God. 

“Tt is, therefore, to this your memorialists would, in the 
tirst place, invite the serious attention of your honourable 
body. By causing the Hazan or reader to repeat in English 
such part of the Hebrew prayers as may be deemed 
necessary, it is confidently believed that the congregation 
generally would be more forcibly impressed with the 
necessity of divine worship, and the moral obligations 
which they owe themselves and their Creator ; while such 
a course would lead to more decency and decorum during 
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the time they are engaged in the performance of religious 
duties. It is not every one who has the means, and many 
have not the time, to acquire a knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, and consequently become enlightened in the 
principles of Judaism. What, then, is the course pursued 
in all religious societies for the purpose of disseminating 
the peculiar tenets of their faith among the poor and 
uninformed? The principles of their religion are ex- 
pounded to them from the pulpit in language that they 
understand ; for instance, in the Catholic, the German 
and the French Protestant Churches; by this means the 
ignorant part of mankind attend their places of worship 
with some profit to their morals, and even improvement to 
their minds; they return from them with hearts turned to 
piety, and with feelings elevated by their sacred character. 
In this consists the beauty of religion—when men are 
invoked by its divine spirit to the practice of virtue and 
morality... . 

“ With regard to.such parts of the service as it is desired 
should undergo this change, your memorialists would 
strenuously recommend that the most solemn portions be 
retained, and everything superfluous be excluded; and 
that the principal parts, and, if possible, all that is read in 
Hebrew, should also be read in English (that being the 
language of the country), so as to enable every member 
of the congregation fully to understand each part of the 
service, 

“In submitting this article of our memorial to your 
honourable body, your memorialists are well aware of 
the difficulties with which they must contend before they 
will be enabled to accomplish this desirable end; but 
while they would respectfully invite the attention of your 
honourable body to this part of their memorial, they desire 
to rest the propriety and expediency of such a measure 
solely upon the reason by which it may be maintained... . 

“Your memorialists would next call the particular 
attention of your honourable body to the absolute necessity 
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of abridging the service generally. They have reflected 
seriously upon its present length, and are confident that 
this is one of the principal causes why so much of it 
is hastily and improperly hurried over... . 

“ According to the present method of reading the Parasa 
(Pentateuch), it affords to the hearer neither instruction nor 
entertainment, unless he be competent to read, as well as 
comprehend, the Hebrew language. But if, like all other 
ministers, our reader would make a chapter or verse the 
subject of an English discourse once a week, at the 
expiration of the year the people would, at all events, 
know something of that religion which at. present they so 
little regard }.” 

This memorial was signed by forty-seven members of the 
congregation. It was emphatically rejected by the vestry 
without discussion. This summary action caused many of 
those who had signed the petition to resign from the con- 
gregation. They formed themselves into a new congrega- 
tion which they styled “The Reformed Society of Israelites.” 
The formation of this first reformed congregation on this 
side the Atlantic, then, had its eause in the feeling that the 
expression of the faith was not in accord with the changed 
needs and conditions of the people. It was a movement 
from within; it was the people themselves who, longing 
for an intelligible service, sought to change the established 
form of worship. In the statement they issued, after the 
secession from the congregation, they declared that it 
was their purpose to discard the observance of all such 
ceremonies as had their origin altogether and alone in 
rabbinical Judaism, such as are not founded on the moral 
legislation of Moses, but, on the other hand, flatly oppose 
in many respects the spirit, the beauty, and sublimity 
which so singly distinguish that legislation and the lofty 
piety and virtue that it teaches 2. 

? See ‘‘The Origin of Jewish Reform in America,” by A. J. Moses, in 


American Hebrew for Jan. 29, 1886. 
2 See ‘Geschichte des religissen Umschwunges unter den Israeliten 
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It was not merely an aesthetic impulse that swayed 
these men in their desire for a reform of the public worship, 
but there was also a question of principle. There were 
certain articles in the commonly accepted creed to which 
they could not give assent. In formulating the creed that 
expressed their beliefs they omitted the sections of the 
traditional Maimonidean creed that declared the belief in 
the coming of the Messiah, the return to Palestine, and the 
bodily resurrection. The creed, as by them adopted, 
consisted of ten articles, as follows :— 

“T believe, with a perfect faith, that God Almighty 
(blessed be his name!) is the Creator and Governor of all 
creation ; and that he alone has made, does make, and will 
make, all things. 

“T believe, with a perfect faith, that the Creator (blessed 
be his name!) is only One in Unity; to which there is no 
resemblance; and that he alone has been, is, and will 
be, God. 

“T believe, with a perfect faith, that the Creator (blessed 
be his name!) is not corporeal, nor to be won. by any 
understanding capable of comprehending only what is cor- 
poreal; and that there is nothing like him in the universe. 

“I believe, with a perfect faith, that the Creator (blessed 
be his name!) is the only true object of adoration, and that 
no other being whatsoever ought to be worshipped. 

“I believe, with a perfect faith, that the soul of man is 
breathed into him by God, and is therefore immortal. 

“I believe, with a perfect faith, that the Creator (blessed 
be his name!) knows all things, and that he will reward 
those who observe his commands, and punish those who 
transgress them. 

“T believe, with a perfect faith, that the laws of God, as 
delivered by Moses in the Ten Commandments, are the 
only foundations of piety towards the Almighty and of 
morality among men. 

Nord-Amerikas,” by M. Mayer, in Einhorn’s Sinai, vol. I, p. 105. 
Baltimore, 1856. 
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“TI believe, with a perfect faith, that morality is essen- 
tially connected with religion, and that good faith towards 
all mankind is among the most acceptable offerings to the 
Deity. 

“I believe, with a perfect faith, that the love of God is 
the highest duty of his creatures, and that the pure and 
upright heart is the chosen temple of Jehovah. 

“T believe, with a perfect faith, that the Creator (blessed 
be his name!) is the only true Redeemer of all his children, 
and that he will spread the worship of his name over the 
whole earth.” 

From the very beginning the members of the congrega- 
tions gave public evidence of the faith that was in them. 
In their services they made radical departures from the 
traditional ritual. On Sabbath eve the service opened 
with the reading of the ninety-second and ninety-third 
Psalms in English; then followed the recitation of the 
yow in Hebrew and English; the yay no13, greatly abbre- 
viated, in English, with the exception of the -¥> ‘7x, 
which was recited in Hebrew and English; the yy 
prayer in English. Thereupon a chapter from one of the 
prophetical books was read, the congregation sang a hymn, 
the reader offered an original prayer, and closed the service 
with the priestly benediction. 

The Sabbath morning service was opened with an English 
hymn and a prayer by the reader; then followed the 
thirty-third Psalm, the prayers now: ads and nesp Ans in 
English, the yoy, the yaw nox3, and selected verses from 
the Psalms in Hebrew and English; the prayer for the 
country, the reading from the scroll of the law, the sermon, 
an English hymn, a prayer, and the priestly benediction. 
On the holidays special prayers, appropriate to the occa- 
sion, were inserted!. There was instrumental music. The 
congregation worshipped with uncovered heads. 

This first reformed congregation existed but a few years. 
It had no leader. Laymen delivered the addresses and 


Sinai, vol. I, p. 172. 
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conducted the services. Good as were their intentions, 
and talented as some of them were, yet they had not the 
training to carry on the work; besides, there was bitter 
opposition from without. These reasons led to the disso- 
lution of the society; but the cause of reform, though 
temporarily in abeyance, was to awaken into stronger and 
fuller life in the mother congregation itself, to which a 
number of the reformers returned. 

In the year 1836 the Rev. Gustav Poznanski was elected 
preacher and reader of the congregation Beth Elohim. 
While in Hamburg he had been imbued with the spirit of 
the Hamburg Temple congregation, the foremost exponent 
of the reform movement in Europe, and after entering upon 
his charge in Charleston, he bent all his energies towards 
introducing reforms into the service.” The synagogue 
having been destroyed by fire in the great conflagration of 
1838, which laid a large portion of the city waste, a new 
building—at the time the finest Jewish house of worship in 
the country—was erected. While it was building, a petition 
signed by thirty-eight members, and requesting that an 
- organ be placed in the new structure, was granted by the 
congregation in meeting assembled. The petition was 
accompanied by the written opinion of the minister to the 
effect that such a step was lawful. As is unfortunately 
always the case, the innovation caused strife and conten- 
tion. Opposition on the part of those wedded to the old 
order of things was a feature in all the reform movements 
in the congregations. Religious reforms always arouse the 
bitterness of bigotry and kindle the flame of fanaticism. 
This is deplorable enough when confined to inner conten- 
tions, but at times the quarrels engendered were referred to 
the civil courts, a pwn ‘bn indeed. Let it be sufficient to 
merely advert to these unfortunate accompaniments of 
the progress of reform. 

At the dedication services held on March 19, 1841, the 
minister in his sermon said : “ This country is our Palestine, 
this city our Jerusalem, this house of God our temple.” 
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When, two years later, Mr. Poznanski advocated the 
abolition of the second day holidays, as not being Biblical in 
origin, a bitter contest was again precipitated, which lasted 
for a number of years. The outcome of the struggle was 
a victory for the reform party; the second day holidays 
were abolished, and other minor reforms introduced into 
the service. 

I have given the story of the Charleston movement 
somewhat at length, since that congregation inaugurated 
Jewish reform in the United States. I shall in the 
following give the account of the movement in its general 
aspects rather than the history of special congregations. 
However, it will not be amiss to state at what time and 
under what circumstance the older congregations ranged 
themselves on the side of reform, particularly since 
Judaism in the United States is congregational. The 
congregation is autonomous. There is no chief rabbi, 
no consistory, no synod, no assembly; each congrega- 
tion is responsible to itself, and hence it lies with the 
congregation, and it alone, to determine what its policy 
shall be. 


The Early Reform Congregations. 


With the exception of the Charleston congregation, there 
were no steps taken anywhere in the country in the interest 
of the reform movement before the year 1840. In all the 
congregations the services were conducted along traditional 
lines. In truth, with but few exceptions, the reformed 
congregations represent a growth, a gradual adoption of 
various reforms, in the ritual and the congregational 
polity. 

It is noticeable that such early congregations as have 
from the date of their organization been reformed, grew out 
of societies, “ Reform-Vereine,” which were formed for the 
purpose of giving expression to the doctrines of reform. 
When these societies became strong enough they organized 
themselves into congregations. Such societies were the 
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foundation of the congregations Har Sinai of Baltimore, 
Emmanuel of New York, Keneseth Israel of Philadelphia, 
and Sinai of Chicago. 

The first congregation organized as a reformed congregation 
was the Har Sinai of Baltimore. In April, 1842, a number of 
young men, influenced by the Hamburg Temple movement, 
formed themselves into a society known as the Har Sinai 
Verein; they adopted the Hamburg Temple prayer-book 
for their services, which were conducted by several of their 
own number. Three years later, in 1845, the Emmanuel 
congregation of New York, at present the largest congrega- 
tion in the land, was organized by a number of young men 
whose purpose may be gathered from the following words 
addressed to Mr. Poznanski: “We fully recognize the 
necessity of a complete reform of the Jewish service, as 
at present conducted in the local German congregations ; 
we have therefore formed ourselves into a society which we 
have called ‘Cultus-Verein,’ and have resolved to provide 
ourselves with such means and to seek such instruction 
and information as shall enable us later to conduct, in a 
congregation to be formed from our society, such a service 
as, freed from abuses tolerated hitherto, shall arouse and 
quicken devotion, and thus uplift the heart to God?.” 
The congregation was the direct outgrowth of the “Cultus- 
Verein.” Its first service was conducted on the eve of 
Passover, 5605 (1845), in a room in a private house; the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Leo Merzbacher, who 
continued as the rabbi of the young congregation until the 
time of his death in October, 1856. The next congregation 
to place itself in line was that of Albany, New York. In 
the year 1846 this congregation had elected as its minister 
Isaac M. Wise, who had recently arrived in the country. 
Under his leadership a number of reforms were introduced. 
At the service on New Year’s Day, 1850, Dr. Wise was 
forcibly ejected from his pulpit by some opponents of his 
reform ideas. The primary cause of this act of violence 


1 Sinai, vol. I, p. 201. 
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lay in the following circumstance. In the spring of 1850 
a public debate had been arranged to take place in Charles- 
ton between Mr. Poznanski and the Rev. Dr. Raphall of 
New York, a champion of orthodoxy, on the subject of the 
justification of the reforms that had been introduced by the 
former. Dr. Wise, who happened to be in Charleston at 
the time, was present, and took part in the discussion. 
Dr. Raphall put the direct question to him as to whether 
he believed in the coming of the Messiah and the bodily 
resurrection. Dr. Wise answered, No. When he returned 
to Albany the orthodox element in his congregation was 
not slow in making its dissatisfaction felt. The opposition 
culminated in the act of violence mentioned. As a result, 
the friends and supporters of the rabbi withdrew and 
organized themselves into a reformed congregation, the 
Anshe Emeth. 

For the next step in the story of the reformed congrega- 
tions we must direct our attention to what was then the 
western settlement of the country. The oldest congregations 
in the west were those of Cincinnati. In 1824 a number of 
young Englishmen organized the first Jewish congregation 
west of the Alleghanies, the B’ne Israel; in 1842 a company 
of young Germans formed themselves into the congregation 
B’ne Jeshurun. Both these congregations were at their 
origin orthodox, but with the election of Dr. Wise as rabbi 
of Bne Jeshurun in 1854, and of Dr. Max Lilienthal as 
rabbi of B’ne Israel in 1855, these two congregations 
designated their sympathy with the reform movement. 

The city of Philadelphia was, in the fifth and sixth 
decades of the century, the stronghold of orthodox Judaism, 
owing largely to the prestige and influence of the Rev. 
Isaac Leeser, minister of the Mickveh Israel congregation 
of that city, and the foremost representative of orthodox 
Judaism in the country. Any effort at reform in that 
community naturally met with the greatest obstacles, and 
the pages of the Occident, the organ of Mr. Leeser, present 
a vivid picture of the opposition superinduced by every 
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step towards reform anywhere in the country. Yet the 
spirit was aroused, and made itself felt even in Philadelphia. 
There, too, as in Baltimore and New York, some young men 
had organized a “ Reform-Gesellschaft.” Few in numbers, 
but strong in purpose, they maintained their organization 
for some years, until in 1856 they united with one of the 
existing congregations of the city, the Keneseth Israel, 
which had been formed in 1847, and in the intervening 
years had also introduced a few minor reforms into its 
service. From the union of this congregation with the 
Reform-Gesellschaft in 1856 the present Keneseth Israel 
Reform Congregation sprang. 

In 1858 some members of the Anshe Maariv congregation 
of Chicago, being dissatisfied with the services and the 
course of the congregation, formed a society which they 
called the “Reformverein,’ with the avowed intention of 
organizing themselves into a congregation as soon as their 
number reached thirty. At the first public session of the 
society held on April 17, 1858, the secretary, B. Felsenthal, 
afterwards the first rabbi of the newly formed congregation, 
addressed the company on the object of the society. In the 
course of his remarks he said : ‘“ How can the abuses which 
have erept into our religion be corrected? We must 
separate the eternal and indestructible kernel of Judaism 
from its tattered encasings, must remove the antiquated 
notions, and make the service fruitful and intelligible by 
the use of a language understood by all. Not two per cent. 
of the members of any Jewish congregation are sufficiently 
conversant with the Hebrew language to invest the service 
with dignity or to clothe it with intelligibility ; the whole 
service has been degraded to the level of a dead formula. ... 

“A small number of men have here combined to arouse 
new life in Jewish hearts. A spark at least is still 
smouldering beneath the ashes of indifference, and this 
spark must be fanned into flame. The Jews will not 
permit the work of their fathers, that has existed thousands 
of years, to be destroyed: they will show the world by 

VOL. X. F 
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new progressive movements that they are still the chosen 
people, destined to become the Messiah of the nations of the 
earth 1.” 

Two years later, in 1860, the society formed itself into 
the Sinai congregation. The preamble? to the constitution 
adopted by this congregation expresses the purpose and 
object of a reformed congregation more clearly than any 
like document I have come across, and it may well be 
inserted here :— 

“ Whereas, there appears to exist among Israelites a large 
degree of indifference in religious matters, threatening to 
drag life more and more to materialism and degradation, 
and stifling all nobility of sentiments, all sympathy for 
higher pursuits, all appreciation of the more sacred boons 
of humanity, while, on the other hand, Jewish religious life, 
clinging to obsolete ideas and maintaining antiquated 
usages, has taken its course in a direction of which we 
cannot approve ; and, 

“ Whereas, we share the conviction that a truly religious 
life is the most powerful agent to create noble thoughts 
and good morals; and, 

“ Whereas, especially the Jewish religion, having a past 
of four thousand years, most glorious and eventful, is 
evidently destined in the future too to act a most important 
part in the development of mankind, and in its onward 
course to the lofty position of the Messianic time coming : 

“Therefore, a number of Israelites have associated with 
the avowed intention of fostering the inestimable inheritance 
of our fathers, of restituting the original spirit of simplicity, 
purity, and sublimity in Judaism, and thus to perpetuate 
the same and secure its duration. 

‘The means of attaining this sacred object are chiefly as 
follows :— 

“1, A divine service, which, without divesting the same 
of its specific Jewish character, shall be in consistence with 
the laws of reason and truth, and which, in its form, shall 

1 Sinai, vol. IV, p, 154. ? Ibid., vol. VI, p. 162. 
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be such as will meet the demands of our time, claiming 
public instruction from the pulpit as a part of the same. 

“2, A sound religious education for the rising generation, 
by sustaining a school in which at least a thorough in- 
struction in religion, Hebrew, and the branches connected 
therewith, be imparted—a school inspiring the tender 
hearts of the children for Judaism, and for everything that 
is good, just, and noble. 

“3. The removal of usages and ceremonies partly outlived 
and partly based upon erroneous conceptions, and the 
substitution of others more vital, more truthful, and more 
apt to produce blissful effects, and the formation of such 
arrangements and institutions which tend directly or 
indirectly to promote and fulfil the objects of religion and 
to advance its professors to a higher stage of perfection.” 

These are the most important congregational movements 
in the early history of Jewish reform in the United States. 
Since 1860 the movement has made great progress ; there 
are but few congregations of influence that have not 
adopted reforms of some kind, some to a greater, some to 
a less extent. Even such congregations as are considered 
conservative in this country would in European lands be 
regarded as reformed. 

The census bulletin, 1891, of the last census of the United 
States, the eleventh, gives the following figures relative to 
the Jewish congregations of the country :— 

Number of reformed congregations, 217 ; church edifices, 
179; seating capacity, 92,397; halls, &¢., 38; seating 
capacity, 3,630; value of church property, $6,956,225; 
communicants or members, 72,899. 

Number of orthodox congregations, 316; church edifices, 
122; seating capacity, 46,837; halls, &c., 193; seating 
capacity, 24,847; value of church property, $2,802,050; 
communicants or members, 57,597: 

The great recent influx of Russian Jews has naturally 
increased the number of orthodox congregations; this 
accounts for the comparatively large number of such 
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congregations noted in this census. The past has shown 
that even many of these, after living in the country for 
some time, affiliate themselves with reformed congregations. 
It is the members of the reformed congregations, almost 
altogether, who are the leading Jews in the various com- 
munities; it is they, for the most part, who conduct the 
great Jewish communal and charitable institutions ; it is 
these congregations that are, with fewest exceptions, the 
representative Jewish bodies of the land. 


The Leaders of the Reform Movement. 


Every movement among men, in order to issue success- 
fully, requires ability, conviction, and enthusiasm in its 
leaders. Without any doubt, the reform movement took 
such firm hold in the United States because in its early 
days it was led and directed by men of great ability, 
strong purpose, deep conviction, earnest enthusiasm, and 
scholarly aims. The first attempt in Charleston collapsed 
because it was not headed by a capable leader. The 
earnest men who composed that first “Reformed Society 
of Israelites!” failed to succeed because there was no one 
to direct them. It was fortunate for the success of the 
movement elsewhere that a number of strong men, dis- 
satisfied with conditions in Europe and despairing of 
accomplishing their cherished aims there, emigrated to 
America and shaped the policy of the congregations. As 
we have seen, the people themselves were ready for the 
reforms; the people themselves had organized reform 
societies, but these languished until they were taken in 
hand by the men who stand as the true and tried leaders 
of those formative days. Mentioning them in the order of 
their appearance in American Jewish life, these will ever be 
regarded as the great pioneer preachers and workers in the 
cause of reform; Max Lilienthal, who arrived in New York 
in 1845; Isaac M. Wise, who came the following year, in 


1 Supra, p. 58. 
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1846; David Einhorn, whose work began in Baltimore in 
1855; Samuel Adler, who was called to New York in 
1857; Bernard Felsenthal, whose Kol Kore Bamidbar, 
“the voice in the wilderness,” was raised in Chicago in 
1858; and Samuel Hirsch, who took charge of the con- 
gregation in Philadelphia in 1866. 

It is not my purpose to give a biographical sketch of 
these men; space will not permit it. But, in order to 
show how clearly they understood and defined the issues, 
I shall, in extracts taken from words spoken or written in 
those early years of their work, let them speak for them- 
selves. In one form or another, they express what to them 
are the essentials and characteristics of the reform move- 
ment. In sermons of burning eloquence, or in disquisitions 
of calm reasoning, they published forth the faith that was 
in them. 

Max Lilienthal (1814-1852) arrived in America in 1845. 
He was elected rabbi of three orthodox congregations 
of New York city, in which capacity he served for 
several years, but severed the connexion on account of the 
differences that had arisen between his views and those of 
his constituencies. His opinions were changing and taking 
a decided trend towards the principles of reform. He was 
one of the most active spirits in the organization of the 
“Verein der Lichtfreunde,” a society formed in 1849 for 
the discussion and the spreading of the teachings of the 
reform movement. In a lecture delivered before this 
society in that year, he said: “The bridge between the past 
and the present is broken off.” He retired from the 
ministry for a number of years, and opened a school. In 
the year 1854, however, he again entered the arena of 
active Jewish life by writing for The Asmonean; in a 
number of articles published in the columns of this paper, 
and in The Israelite, shortly thereafter, he declared strongly 
for reform. In 1855 he was elected rabbi of the congrega- 
tion B’ne Israel, Cincinnati, which office he filled to the 
day of his death. He led the congregation along the path 
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of reform. Characteristic was the statement he made 
shortly after assuming office in Cincinnati, when refusing 
to conduct the traditional service of lamentation on the 
ninth day of Ab; he said that he considered the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem a reason for rejoicing rather than 
mourning, as it was the cause of the Jews spreading all 
over the world and carrying the light of monotheism 
everywhere. In one of the early articles on reform, 
alluded to above, he wrote! :— 


We are tired of seeing men violating the Sabbath until they have 
accumulated an independent fortune, and calling themselves orthodox 
nevertheless; we are disgusted at seeing men transgressing every 
religious ceremony in public life, and yet clothing themselves with 
the halo of sanctification. We wish to see this contradiction solved : 
we wish to know when religious ceremonies have to yield to the 
necessities of life and when they have to be kept at any price, 
subjugating life and its exigencies. In a word, we wish to know 
what in our law is God’s command and what is the transient work of 
mortal man. Such an investigation will solve the contradiction 
between life and religion; will raise the Mosaic law to its divine 
purity; will do away with all the unfounded conglomerations of 
different ages; and will surely reunite the now distracted body of 
Israel in peace and harmony... . 

Reform has tried and tries to raise the dignity of our worship. No 
one will deny that the worship as conducted in the old synagogues 
is unsatisfactory.... How many prayers are there unbecoming the 
country we live in; unfit for our mode of thinking, totally antagonistic 
to the changed views and feelings! Reform tries to find a remedy 
for all these abuses and to make the house of the Lord a house of 
true prayer and devotion. ... 

Whether agreed to or not, it is a fact that the belief in a great 
many things, that fifty years ago were considered holy and sacred, 
has been greatly shaken. No one will be quieted by such sentences 
as “the Minhag of Israel is as binding as the law of Moses.” Men of 
learning and profound reasoning have clearly shown the historical 
development of so many of our ceremonies, and the belief that the 
rabbinical law, from A to Z, has come down from Sinai, has totally 
disappeared. Scientific researches have proved that all nations and 
times have added to the store of our religious observances, and that 
all therefore cannot be as holy as the Bible. Further researches will 


' The Asmonean, vol. X (1854), p. 85. 
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restore our religion to its primitive purity and simplicity; will 
remove each and every contest; and unite us again in the firm belief 
in the Holy One, for whom our fathers suffered and for whom also 
we, their descendants, are ready to make every sacrifice... . We are 
no reformers from inclination, no reformers for fashion’s sake, but 
reformers from conviction. We do not belong to that frivolous or 
arrogant class that do away and abolish because it suits them just 
now. No; what we assert we intend to prove; and where we shall 
move the abolition of any ceremony, we shall not do it without 
showing that the religious codes themselves entitle us to demand 
such a change and such a reform. 


Isaac M. Wise (b. 1819) who, at the age of seventy- 
eight, is still active in his chosen field of labour, may well 
be considered the great organizer and indefatigable worker 
in the cause. From the moment almost of his landing on 
these shores he became a power in American Judaism. 
It is not too much to say that, more than any other man, 
he has stamped his individuality upon the history and 
development of Jewish life in the United States. Restless, 
untiring, zealous, his is the most prominent name in 
American Jewry. His activity of over half a century as 
organizer, editor, preacher, educator, spans the history of 
the reform movement. In an article written in the year 
1854, he said !:— 

Our religion contains better elements than a mere controversial 
and casuistical rabbinism, and these better elements must be con- 
sidered the primary cause of its self-preservation. The Jew had the 
consciousness that he alone possesses the most philosophical views of 
the existence and nature of the Deity; of the nature, duties, and 
hopes of mankind; of justice, equity, and charity; of the several 
relations between God and his creatures, and between man and his 
fellow-man. With this sublime conviction he first stood in the midst 
of degraded and superstitious heathenism, then by the side of per- 
secuting Catholicism, and finally opposed to a ridiculous mysticism. ... 
The Jew, however, felt conscious of the verities of his religion, and 
therefore he loved them better than his life and worldly interests ; 
he saw himself alone in the world, alone with his sublime ideas, and 
therefore he lived in his faith and for it, and the thousand forms 


1 The Israelite, vol. I (1854), p. 20. 
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which he observed only led him to his sublime ideas. It was this 
elevating and inspiring consciousness, and not rabbinism, which 
preserved Judaism. But now the idea, the sublime cardinal elements, 
are almost lost sight of in the multitude of thoughtless observances 
of rabbinical forms. . . . Judaism has become a set of unmeaning 
practices, and the intelligent Jew either mourns for the fallen 
daughter of Zion or has adopted a course of frivolity and indifference. 
Therefore we demand reforms. All unmeaning forms must be laid 
aside as outworn garments. The internal spirit of Judaism must be 
expounded, illustrated, and made dear again to the Jew. We must 
inform our friends and opponents that there is a Judaism independent 
of its forms, and that this is Judaism emphatically. It is therefore 
our principle of reform: “ All forms to which no meaning is attached 
any longer are an impediment to our religion, and must be done 
away with.” Before we propose to abolish anything we should 
inquire, What is its practical benefit? If there is none it is time to 
renounce it, for one dead limb injures the whole body. Another 
principle of reform is this: ‘‘ Whatever makes us ridiculous before the 
world as it now is, may safely be and should be abolished,” for we are 
in possession of an intelligent religion, and the nations from our 
precept and example should be led to say, “This is a wise and 
intelligent people.” 

A third principle of reform is this, ‘“ Whatever tends to the elevation 
of the divine service, to inspire the heart of the worshipper and 
attract him, should be done without any unnecessary delay,” for the 
value of divine service must be estimated according to its effect upon 
the heart and understanding. 

A fourth principle of reform is this, “ Whenever religious obser- 
vances and the just demands of civilized society exclude each other, 
the former have lost their power;” for religion was taught for the 
purpose “to live therein and not to die therein ;” our religion makes 
us active members of civilized society, hence we must give full 
satisfaction to its just demands. 

Last, or rather first, it must be remarked, the leading star of 
reform must be the maxim, “Religion is intended to make man 
happy, good, just, active, charitable, and intelligent.” Whatever 
tends to this end is truly religious, and must be retained or introduced 
if it does not yet exist. Whatever has an effect contrary to the above 
must be abolished as soon as possible. 


David Einhorn (1809-1879), the prophet of the movement, 
in many an inspiring sermon expressed the fundamental 
principles of reform, His words ring with the earnestness 
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of conviction, and are eloquent with the enthusiastic out- 
pourings of a spirit akin to that of the prophets of old. 
Israel’s Messianic mission, Judaism’s true inwardness, these 
form the frain and refrain of the remarkable utterances of 
this man, whose lips were touched with the coal of living 
tire taken from the altar of God. In the very first sermon 
that he preached in the United States, his inaugural address 
before the Har Sinai congregation in Baltimore, he stated 
in broad and clear lines his conception of Judaism. From 
that sermon the subjoined paragraphs are taken as indicative 
of his thought :— 


Like man himself, the child of God, the divine law has a perishable 
body and an imperishable spirit. The body is intended to be the 
servant of the spirit, and must disappear as soon as bereft of the 
latter. This spirit is the doctrinal and moral law of Scripture, whose 
fundamental principles the Ten Commandments set forth exclusively ; 
to them belongs also the Sabbath, which has a symbolical significance 
only in reference to the choice of the day. The Decalogue is the 
essence of the covenant between God and man; it is therefore 
binding for all times, places, and peoples, and was destined to 
become from the very beginning the common possession of mankind 
through Israel. . . . All other divine ordinances, on the other hand, 
are only signs of the covenant—guards and protections of the eternal 
and universal law ...; these, from their very nature, cannot 
remain always and everywhere the same, nor acquire the force of 
eternal or general obligations. Not that man will ever be able to 
dispense altogether with visible signs, but the expression and form 
of these must necessarily change with different stages of culture, 
national customs, industrial, social, and civil conditions, in short with 
the general demands of the inner and outer life. As little as the 
ripe fruit can be forced back into the bud or the butterfly into the 
chrysalis, so little can the religious idea in its long process from 
generation to maturity be bound to one and the same form. And if 
the inner growth of the religious idea in Judaism demands such 
a transformation, the contact with the world calls for it none the less 
urgently. ... The Israel which nestled on Mount Zion, more or less 
isolated among the neighbouring peoples, that, ocean-like, surrounded 
it, could and did fortify itself with quite different bulwarks than the 
Israel which traverses this ocean in all directions, which wanders 
through all districts with its spiritual possessions, and, willy nilly, 
cannot but recognize the demands made upon it to coalesce with the 
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peoples round about. And, in truth, the historical development of 
our religion has effected so great a change in the biblical ordinances, 
that during the space of two thousand years the observance of the 
greater portion of them has disappeared from Jewish life. 

It is true, the piety of our fathers sought to retain a hold on these 
forms as long and as well as it could possibly be done; they lamented 
sore as though in their loss Judaism had sustained a fatal wound, and 
they comforted themselves with the thought that these laws were 
only in a state of suspended animation. Not forever and for aye, 
so mused they, would the glorious house of David, the magnificent 
temple with its sacrifices, and priests, and Levites be sunk into the 
dust ; not forever and for aye would Israel remain an outcast from its 
ancestral home! At some future day the Lord would once again 
erect the fallen tabernacle of David, gather the scattered tribes of 
Israel into the old home, and let the sanctuary of Zion rise in all its 
glory! But the lamentation as well as the consolation rested on the 
same untenable foundation, viz. the equalization, or more correctly 
the confounding, of the religious form with the religious spirit. 
Hence both were invested with immutability, and instead of striving 
to spiritualize the form, the spirit was formalized and a ceremonial 
standard applied even to the moral law. 

Long ago those prophetical voices had been silenced which, with 
unwearied enthusiasm, had extolled the spirit of the divine law as 
the true banner of Israel, about which all people would some day 
rally, and, compared with which, all sacrifice and fasting would 
appear worthless. Those prophets would have proclaimed at the 
destruction of the second temple: “Comfort ye! the old forms are 
and will remain dead, but out of their grave the freed spirit rises to 
spread its pinions over all the earth; out of the ashes of the 
destroyed temple of isolated Israel will gradually emerge that 
gigantic temple, whereof the Lord hath said 525 sap aban mama 
Dyn ‘My house shall be called a house of prayer for all peoples ;’ 
from the ruins of Judah a Messianic world will arise! Yes, often will 
you be forced to cement the stones of this structure with your heart’s 
blood; but such a mission merits such sacrifices, and these sacrifices 
are worth more than thousands of rams and goats!” Thus, I claim, 
our old prophets would have spoken; and truly at the present time 
we are called upon most urgently to work earnestly and effectively 
in the spirit of the prophets, to proceed to make the proper modifica- 
tion of our outer and our inner religious life. Judaism has reached 
a turning-point when all such customs and usages as are lifeless must 
be abolished, partly with the object of retaining its own followers, 
partly to protect from moral degeneracy. In consequence of the 
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insuperable conditions of life there has set in a violent antagonism 
between practice and religious conviction which will eventually cease 
to distress the conscience. The continuance of such a state of affairs 
would be the greatest misfortune that could befall Israel. On the 
one hand, the most important ceremonial laws are violated daily, 
laws which are still considered incumbent upon the Israelite ; on the 
other hand, religious wishes and hopes are expressed in prayer which 
do not awaken the least response in the heart, and stand in absolute 
contradiction to the true spirit of the Sinaitic doctrine. This must 
necessarily lead to one of two things, either that the religious 
sentiment will become completely dulled or take refuge in the bosom 
of some other faith. Experience has shown the futility of all attempts 
to breathe life into the obsolete and dead. Even those praiseworthy 
attempts to win back for the public service some of the old attractive- 
ness by establishing an outward harmony must and will remain 
fruitless as long as, at bottom, they serve merely to hide the inner 
decay. There is at present a rent in Judaism which affects its very 
life, and which no covering however glittering can repair. The evil 
which threatens to corrode gradually all the healthy bone and marrow 
must be completely eradicated, and this can be done only if, in the 
name and in the interest of the religion, we remove from the sphere 
of our religious life all that is corrupt and untenable, and solemnly 
absolve ourselves from all obligations toward it in the future; thus 
we may achieve the liberation of Judaism for ourselves and for our 
children, so as to prevent the estrangement from Judaism '. 

The renunciation of antiquated religious notions and customs must 
direct our attention the more singly and completely to the essence 
of God’s word, which is exalted above the change of times and places, 
and will be potent even though the earth wax old as a garment and 
the heavens vanish like smoke. No, no! we do not desire a self-made 
cult, our wish is not for a Judaism manufactured to meet the demands 
of aestheticism ; no planing off of the Israelitish emblem, no excur- 
sions into the empty void ; but, on the contrary, an Israelitism that is 
rooted in Sinai and wishes to bring forth new blossoms and fruits 
on the mighty height of a history of four thousand years... . The 
more ceremonialism loses its import and extent among us, the more 
necessary it becomes to grasp the Jewish belief in its uniqueness, 
a uniqueness which separates Judaism from all other faiths, even 
after the abolition of its whole ceremonial law. 

These, then, are the beliefs which are the source of our strength, 
the fundamental reason of our unexampled endurance, the trophy of 


' Antrittspredigt gehalten im Tempel des Har Sinai Vereins, von Dr. David 
Einhorn, pp. 6-8. Baltimore, 1855. 
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our historical struggle—the belief in the one and only God, who, 
eternal, invisible and incorporeal, reveals Himself to man alone in 
His wonderful works, but especially in man himself, pervading every- 
thing alike, the earth and the heavens, the perishable and the 
imperishable, the body and the spirit ;—the belief in the innate 
goodness and purity of every created being, and especially of the 
godlike creatures gifted with reason, whose free self-sanctification 
no original sin prevents, and whose redemption and salvation no 
other mediation than their own free activity can effect ;—the belief 
in one humanity, all of whose members, being of the same heavenly 
and earthly origin, possess a like nobility of birth and a claim to 
equal rights, equal laws, and an equal share of happiness ;—the 
belief that all will partake of this happiness here on earth by the 
eventual amalgamation of all peoples into one people of God, from 
whose midst the Lord, according to the prophetical promise, O75 D2) 
ond nnd MPS, will choose also non-Israelitish priests and Levites ; 
this people will recognize the Lord of the universe alone as its king 
yaxn 55 5y 755 » avn. Then shall the blood-stained purple of 
earthly dominion be buried forever, and with it the whole illusion 
of glittering falsehood, selfishness, and persecution. These and like 
teachings, whose first promulgation had to take place within the pale 
of the narrow Jewish nationality for fear lest mankind at large 
might have been blinded by their splendour, are Israel's still to-day ; 
the possession thereof is its pride, their future acknowledgment its 
only hope. Each of these doctrines contains treasures of world- 
redeeraing thoughts, and it is our sacred mission to draw forth these 
treasures more and more from out the deep mine of our literature, 
to show them forth in all their glory, to make them practicable for 
active life, and through them enrich heart and soul}. 


Samuel Adler (1809-1891), the student and scholar, was 
active in the city of New York, where he served as Rabbi 
of Temple Emmanuel for nineteen years. He came to this 
country from Alzei in 1857. His sermon on the last day of 
Passover in that year clearly indicated that a new leader 
had been gained for the cause of Reformed Judaism in 
America. 

Our situation is like unto that of the Israelites immediately after 
their deliverance from Egypt. Behind us lies Egypt, the Middle 
Ages, before us the sea of Talmudic legalism, whereof it may truly 

‘ Antrittspredigt gehalten im Tempel des Har Sinai Vereins, von Dr. David 
Einhorn, pp. 9, 10. Baltimore, 1855. 
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be said, all streams and rivulets discharge themselves into the sea, 
which is nevertheless never filled nor yet ever cleansed through flood. 
Let then the rod be raised to cleave it! backwards we cannot go, to 
stand still means death. Then let us forward, forward across the sea. 
Reason holds the rod, reason is the leader. The Torah itself calls 
itself our wisdom and our understanding in the eyes of the nations. 
A violent east wind is being wafted, and dries up the sea in this land 
of freedom. The spirit indwelling here in the West, the spirit of 
freedom, is the newly-born Messiah ?. 


Shortly before the Sinai congregation of Chicago was 
organized *, its promoters addressed a series of questions to 
Dr. Adler, one of which was, “What course should a 
reformed congregation pursue?”’ His answer in part was 
as follows :— 


The answer to this question would quite fill a book, and cannot be 
even fully indicated in a letter. However, in order not to leave you 
without any satisfaction, I would state that the first and most 
important step for such a congregation to take is to free its service 
of shocking lies, to remove from it the mention of things and wishes 
which we would not utter if it had to be done in an intelligible 
manner. Such are, the lamentation about oppression and persecu- 
tion, the petition for the restoration of the sacrificial cult, for the 
return of Israel to Palestine, the hope for a personal Messiah, and for 
the resurrection of the body. In the second place, to eliminate 
fustian and exaggeration ; and, in the third place, to make the service 
clear, intelligible, instructive, and inspiring *. 

Samuel Adler was essentially a scholar, and preferred the 
quiet of the study to the excitement of active life. He 
spent the last sixteen years of his life in honoured retirement. 

Bernard Felsenthal (b. 1822), who is now living in 
scholarly seclusion, was the most active spirit in the 
inauguration of the reform movement in Chicago*. As 
rabbi of Sinai and later of Zion congregation of that city. 
his voice and his pen were ever active in the service of 
reform. Firm and consistent, he has never wavered in 


’ Sinai, IT, 534. ? Supra, p. 63. 

* Appendix to Kol Kore Bamidbar: Ueber Jiidische Reform, by B. Felsenthal, 
P- 37. Chicago, 1859. 

* Supra, p. 63. 
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his advocacy of, and allegiance to, that interpretation of 
Judaism which he set forth in the very first years of his 
activity. In the pamphlet Kol Kore Bamidbar, which, 
a clarion call, he addressed to the friends of reform in the 
year 1859, he speaks with no uncertain tone. From this 
pamphlet a number of paragraphs are herewith taken :— 


There is a time to tear down and a time to build up. Thus speaks 
the holy book imbued with the spirit of God. Our age, in as far as 
it concerns itself with Jewish religious life, is evidently intended 
rather to build up than to tear down. But what shall be built up, 
what shall be constructed anew? The inner, deep-seated belief in 
God, the moral sense in all the relations of life, the attachment to 
and love for Judaism, the teaching of Moses freed of all heathenism 
and foolishness; with this must be combined the excision of all 
statutes and observances intended for other times, places, and 
conditions}. 

There is but one class of laws which, biblical or post-biblical, have 
eternal validity, and these are the moral laws, engraved by the finger 
of God with ineradicable letters in the spiritual nature of man ?. 

A religious law, which has not its root in the spiritual or physical 
nature of man, is of binding force only so long as it is able to exert 
a hallowing influence on mind and heart, on the sentiments and 
actions of the devotee *. 

By virtue of our mind, which we recognize as a revelation of God 
in common with the rest of nature, we distinguish the treasures of 
eternal truth in sacred Scripture from that which is the result of the 
deficient conceptions of early times and the incorrect ideas con- 
cerning the world and life, as well as from those laws which were 
intended for past and transient conditions 

Holding this doctrine concerning the Bible, we the more certainly 
assume the right to subject the posi-biblical religious sources and 
institutions to investigation, and to separate that which we consider 
true in principle and worthy of retention from that which is evidently 
unsound in doctrine and antiquated or irrelevant in practice. But 
we recognize our mission to consist much more in nurturing and 
building up than in abolishing and removing. Doctrines which we 
have recognized as true, but which have lost in great part their hold 
on our contemporaries, must be implanted anew and more firmly ; 
institutions which have a hallowing influence on the religious nature, 
and which are like to enhance the religious life, must be retained, 


1 Kol Kore Bamidbar, p. 1, © 3." ~ ? -Abid., p. 11. * Ibid., p. 12. 
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suitably changed, or, when necessary, created anew, according to the 
needs and circumstances’. 


Samuel Hirsch (1815-1889) was the philosopher of the 
movement. Although he did not come to the United 
States till 1866, yet, with his clearness of purpose and 
positiveness of conviction, he became a strong factor in the 
work of Reform Judaism, not alone in Philadelphia, but 
in wider circles. In his various books, Die Religions- 
philosophie der Juden*, Die Messiaslehre der Juden in 
Kanzelvortragen*, Das Judenthum, der christliche Staat 
und die moderne Kritik*, Die Humanitdt als Religion’, 
he had fully and explicitiy expounded his views on 
religion, explained the principles of Judaism, and set forth 
his interpretation of the meaning and symbolism of the 
ceremonies and laws. As an expression of his thought, 
I have selected the closing paragraphs of his dissertation 
Die Reform im Judenthum®, where he gives the conclusions 
of his reasoning :— 


The need of the time is the highest law in Judaism ; all ceremonies 
are but means for the fulfilment of this highest law; the means must 
however everywhere be subservient to the end, therefore also in 
Judaism. The demand that everything which hinders us from 
working for the maintenance and prosperity of civil society, with all 
our spiritual and material powers, be removed from our ceremonial 
practice is therefore religiously justified. ... It is a serious mis- 
demeanor against, and not an indifferent action towards, the spirit 
of Judaism if anything be retained which in any way prevents us 
from the fulfilment of duties incumbent upon the citizen as such. 
It matters not whether any ceremony which is not to be retained 
for the above-mentioned reason be prescribed in the Bible or the 
Talmud. ... Even the most biassed cannot deny that in the regula- 
tion of the ceremonial law the Bible had only the Jewish state in 
view. True, it foresees the downfall of the Jewish state as a divine 
punishment, but it conceives the event to have been possible of 
prevention by the Jews through a change of conduct, and therefore 
it gives no precepts as to how the religious life was to be arranged 


1 Kol Kore Bamidbar, p. 17. : 3 Tbid., 1843. 
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thereafter. When the Jewish state disappeared, the people, as 
Holdheim correctly remarks, had no guiding principle to determine 
what, under the changed circumstances, should be retained and what 
must be abrogated. ... 

The ceremonies became meaningless, i.e. their meaning was no 
longer understood, and they passed current as the incomprehensible 
commands of God. Therefore to observe as many of the prescribed 
ceremonies as possible became the one and important principle. 
What was no longer possible of observance, as the temple service 
and everything connected with the possession of Palestine, naturally 
had to be relinquished. Yet this was regarded only as a punishment 
of God. God has abolished our sacrifices, our Sabbath and jubilee- 
years, because we are unworthy to fulfil these commands. Therefore 
the ever-repeated sigh, “Lead us back to Palestine in order that ’— 
possibly to found there a state that should serve for the glorification 
of God? No, but—‘ we may pay our penalty there, that we may 
offer the prescribed number of sacrifices, &c.”. This is always and 
again the heathenish conception (so opposed to our time as well as to 
the Jewish spirit), that by the practice of ceremonies a service is 
rendered to God, and as though only the service in the temple at 
Jerusalem could be perfect because only there everything that God 
commands could be carried out. But our standpoint to-day is 
entirely different. We, and the world with us, have arrived at the 
threshold of the future that the prophets foresaw. A world-temple 
must be built unto God, for His name shall be praised from the rising 
of the sun to the setting thereof. The freedom of every man must 
be not merely proclaimed but realized, for all were created in the 
image of God. The sanctity of labour must be declared, for man has 
been placed on earth to work, to employ and develop his powers. 
God's activity in the history of the individual and of nations must be 
recognized and acknowledged. God gives the individual and nations 
the opportunity to use their powers rightly. If they undertake this 
high task they will live; if not, and they prefer mental sloth and 
material luxury to hard work, they will go to ruin. 

Finally, we must bear testimony to the world, through our cult 
and through appropriate symbols and ceremonies, that this truth is 
confirmed in sacred history, inasmuch as there is shown in it how, in 
a rude, material age, a people, ruder and more sensual than others, 
was trained until it recognized and taught for all time to come the 
rule of spirit over nature, and how the spirit can retain this 
superiority only by free, spiritual activity. Therefore symbols must 
be retained in Judaism, symbols which shall give this testimony in 
a fitting manner both to the Jews and to the world. But the Jews of 
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the present day must, before all else, participate in the work of the Na 
age with all their powers; for this work is the object of Jewish 
history, yes, it is the be-all and the end-all of Judaism. The high 
aim sanctified by time and by Judaism is, that all men be free, all 
recognize God, all employ their spiritual and material powers with 
full and free desire, so that a throne be built for truth and justice on 
this earth, a throne which shall adoyn the lowliest hut as well as the 
most glorious palace. Therefore no symbol can hereafter pass as 
Jewish which prevents the Jew from participating in and working 
towards the fulfilment of this object with all his powers. He may 
not be a mere spectator of the work of the modern age, but must 
give himself heart and soul to it, for this is the command of the God 

of his fathers, who only wishes to have right and love realized on 
earth, and therefore called Abraham from the other side of the river, 

and desired to make him and his descendants a blessing for the world 
through their deeds and their sufferings. 


These men were the leaders to whose influence is due the 
decided trend that Judaism in this country took towards 
reform. Their work was, in the nature of the case, largely 
individual, but in one instance they, with others, met in 
conference and gave expression to a declaration of principles. 
It is this and other conferences of rabbis that will now 
engage our attention. 


Rabbinical Conferences. 


The first conference of rabbis of the reform school in this 
country was held in tke city of Philadelphia, Nov. 3 to 6, 
1869. Thirteen years before that, in 1856, there had been 
a conference at Cleveland, O.; this, however, aimed to be 
a conference of all the rabbis of the country of all shades 
of opinion. The articles upon which the rabbis assembled 
at Cleveland agreed were— 

“1, The Bible, as delivered to us by our fathers, and as 
now in our possession, is of immediate divine origin, and the 
standard of our religion. 

“2, The Talmud contains the traditional legal and logical 
exposition of the biblical laws, which must be expounded 
and practised according to the comments of the Talmud.” 

VOL. X. G 
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The second article called forth strong protests from the 
Har Sinai congregation of Baltimore and the Emmanuel 
congregation of New York; on the other hand, the con- 
ference did not go far enough for the rigidly orthodox. 
The results of this conference were most unfortunate. The 
house of the reformers was divided ; two factions arose, one 
in the eastern, the other in the western, part of the country. 
This division continued for years with resultant controversies 
and dissensions, but the breach has been happily healed, as 
shall be seen later on. 

The decade following the Cleveland conference, being the 
years of the civil war and intense political excitement which 
overshadowed all other interests, witnessed no further effort 
at a meeting of this kind. In the years 1867-1868, however, 
the subject was re-agitated in the columns of the Jsraelite, 
but before the meeting was called a conference was convened 
by the Eastern reformers in Philadelphia in 1869. This 
conference was attended by the leading reformers from 
both sections of the country. The conference adopted the 


following principles, the first public statement made by 
a body of reformers on this side the Atlantic :— 


1. The Messianic aim of Israel is not the restoration of the old 
Jewish state under a descendant of David, involving a second separa- 
tion from the nations of the earth, but the union of all the children 
of God in the confession of the unity of God, so as to realize the 
unity of all rational creatures and their call to moral sanctification. 

2. We look upon the destruction of the second Jewish common- 
wealth not as a punishment for the sinfulness of Israel, but as a 
result of the divine purpose revealed to Abraham, which, as has 
become ever clearer in the course of the world’s history, consists in 
the dispersion of the Jews to all parts of the earth, for the realization 
of their high priestly mission, to lead the nations to the true know- 
ledge and worship of God. 

3. The Aaronic priesthood and the Mosaic sacrificial cult were 
preparatory steps to the real priesthood of the whole people, which 
began with the dispersion of the Jews, and to the sacrifices of sincere 
devotion and moral sanctification, which alone are pleasing and 
acceptable to the Most Holy. These institutions, preparatory to 
higher religiosity, were consigned to the past, once for all, with 
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the destruction of the second temple, and only in this sense—as 
educational influences in the past—are they to be mentioned in our 
prayers. 

4. Every distinction between Aaronides and non-Aaronides, as far 
as religious rites and duties are concerned, is consequently inadmissible, 
both in the religious cult and in life. 

5. The selection of Israel as the people of religion, as the bearers 
of the highest idea of humanity, is still, as ever, to be strongly 
emphasized, and for this very reason, whenever this is mentioned 
it shall be done with full emphasis laid on the world-embracing 
mission of Israel and the love of God for all His children. 

6. The belief in the bodily resurrection has no religious foundation, 
and the doctrine of immortality refers to the after-existence of the 
soul only. 

7. Urgently as the cultivation of the Hebrew language, in which 
the treasures of divine revelation are given and the immortal remains 
of a literature that influences all civilized nations are preserved, 
must be always desired by us in fulfilment of a sacred duty, yet has 
it become unintelligible to the vast majority of our co-religionists ; 
therefore it must make way, as is advisable under existing circum- 
stances, to intelligible language in prayer, which, if not understood, 
is a soulless form}. 

The conference, after adopting a number of resolutions in 
reference to marriage and divorce, adjourned to meet in 
Cincinnati the following year. The meeting, however, did 
not take place, because some of the men who were most 
prominent in the Philadelphia conference failed to appear. 
In the year 1871 a conference did take place in Cincinnati, 
after preliminary meetings in Cleveland and New York; 
this conference is chiefly memorable because it gave the 
impulse to the organization of the Union of American 
Congregations and the subsequent founding of the Hebrew 
Union College. I shall consider this in its place in telling 
the story of these two institutions. 

In the year 1885, in the month of November, from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth days of the month, the memorable 
Pittsburg conference was held. It adopted the following 
declaration of principles, the clearest expression of the 

1 Protokolle der Rabbiner Conferenz abgehalten zu Philadelphia, pp. 86-87. New 
York, 1870. 
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reform movement that had ever been published to the 


world :— 


1. We recognize in every religion an attempt to grasp the Infinite, 
and in every mode, source, or book of revelation held sacred in any 
religious system the consciousness of the indwelling of God in man. 
We hold that Judaism presents the highest conception of the God- 
idea as taught in our Holy Scriptures and developed and spiritualized 
by the Jewish teachers, in accordance with the moral and _ philo- 
sophical progress of their respective ages. We maintain that Judaism 
preserved and defended, midst continual struggles and trials and 
under enforced isolation, this God-idea as the central religious truth 
for the human race. 

2. We recognize in the Bible the record of the consecration of the 
Jewish people to its mission as the priest of the one God, and value 
it as the most potent instrument of religious and moral instruction. 
We hold that the modern discoveries of scientific researches in the 
domain of nature and history are not antagonistic to the doctrines of 
Judaism, the Bible reflecting the primitive ideas of its own age, and 
at times clothing its conception of divine Providence and Justice 
dealing with man in miraculous narratives. 

3. We recognize in the Mosaic legislation a system of training the 


Jewish people for its mission during its national life in Palestine, 
and to-day we accept as binding only its moral laws, and maintain 
only such ceremonies as elevate and sanctify our lives, but reject 
all such as are not adapted to the views and habits of modern 


civilization. 

4. We hold that all such Mosaic and rabbinical laws as regulate 
diet, priestly purity, and dress originated in ages and under the 
influence of ideas entirely foreign to our present mental and spiritual 
state. They fail to impress the modern Jew with a spirit of priestly 
holiness; their observance in our days is apt rather to obstruct than 
to further modern spiritual elevation. 

5. We recognize, in the modern era of universal culture of heart 
and intellect, the approaching of the realization of Israel’s great 
Messianic hope for the establishment of the kingdom of truth, 
justice, and peace among all men. We consider ourselves no longer 
a nation, but a religious community, and therefore expect neither 
a return to Palestine, nor a sacrificial worship under the sons of 
Aaron, nor the restoration of any of the laws concerning the Jewish 
state. ; 

6. We recognize in Judaism a progressive religion, ever striving to 
be in accord with the postulates of reason. We are convinced of the 
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utmost necessity of preserving the historical identity with our great 
past. Christianity and Islam being daughter religions of Judaism, 
we appreciate their providential mission to aid in the spreading of 
monotheistic and moral truth. We acknowledge that the spirit of 
broad humanity of our age is our ally in the fulfilment of our mission, 
and therefore we extend the hand of fellowship to all who operate 
with us in the establishment of the reign of truth and righteousness 
among men. ‘ 

7. We reassert the doctrine of Judaism that the soul is immortal, 
grounding this belief on the divine nature of the human spirit, 
which forever finds bliss in righteousness and misery in wickedness. 
We reject, as ideas not rooted in Judaism, the beliefs both in bodily 
resurrection and in Gehenna and Eden (Hell and Paradise) as abodes 
for everlasting punishment and reward. 

8. In full accordance with the spirit of Mosaic legislation, which 
strives to regulate the relation between rich and poor, we deem it 
our duty to participate in the great task of modern times, to solve, 
on the basis of justice and righteousness, the problems presented by 
the contrasts and evils of the present organization of society’. 


This platform aroused the usual storm of opposition 
in the conservative and orthodox camps, but it still stands 
as the utterance most expressive of the teachings of 
reformed Judaism. 

There have been a number of local conferences which, 
after an existence of a few years, were dissolved. Two 
such were the Jewish Ministers’ Association, organized in 
January, 1885, in the city of New York, and comprising 
the rabbis in the eastern section of the country ; and the 
Conference of Rabbis of Southern Congregations, organized 
in April, 1885, in the city of New Orleans. These con- 
ferences have scarcely a place in the history of reformed 
Judaism as they included in their membership rabbis of 
both schools. 

In July, 1889, the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis was organized in the city of Detroit. It has met 
in regular conference every year since then. It comprises 


1 Authentic Report of the Proceedings of the Rabbinical Conference 
held at Pittsburg, Nov. 16, 17, 18, 1885, Jewish Reformer for Jan. 15, 1886, 


p. 4. 
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in its membership, with scarcely an exception, all the 
rabbis of the reform school in the country. Although 
it does not exclude from membership any rabbi, the third 
article of its constitution reading, “All active and retired 
rabbis of congregations, and professors of rabbinical semi- 
naries, shall be eligible for membership,” yet it is a well- 
known and accepted fact that it is a body of reform rabbis. 
It is truly representative, including as it does in its 
membership, according to its last report, one hundred and 
thirty-three rabbis’ located all over the country, from 
ocean to ocean and from lakes to gulf. The president 
from the beginning has been the venerable rabbi, Isaac M. 
Wise. In his annual address delivered at the meeting of 
the conference held at Milwaukee, Wis., in July, 1896, the 
president summed up what the Central Conference had 
accomplished. The eight years’ work of the conference, he 
said, “ records the end of the feuds and controversies of 
thirty-three years’ duration, from 1856 to 1889, among the 
American rabbis and writers, and the closer union of at 
least one hundred and fifty of us in a covenant of peace 
and considerable unanimity ?.” 

The notable achievements of the conference are the 
production and publication of the Union Prayer Book for 
Jewish Worship*, its success in representing Judaism at the 
World’s Parliament of Religions held at Chicago during the 
World’s Fair‘, its declaration on the requirements for the 
admission of proselytes °, and, above all, its uniting in one 
body the reform leaders of the country. It has even ex- 
tended into Canada, and the meeting of 1897 was held in 
Montreal. It has published six year-books, which contain, 
besides the record of the proceedings, a large number of 
addresses and learned papers read at the sessions. 

The principles of the men forming the conference were so 


' Year Book of Central Conference of American Rabbis for 1896, pp. 172-177. 
* Ibid., p. 12. ’ Infra, p. 91. 

* Judaism at the World's Parliament of Religions. Cincinnati, 1894. 

5 Infra, pp. 92 sq. 
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well known that there was not thought to be any necessity 
for making a declaration of principles, notably as at its 
second meeting the conference passed a resolution to the 
effect that all the declarations of reform adopted at previous 
rabbinical conferences in Europe and this country be col- 
lected and recorded in the year-book, and be understood as 
the working basis of this conference !. 

At the meeting held in Rochester, N.Y., in July, 1895, 
the president, in his address, proposed for discussion and 
decision several questions, one of which, bearing on the 
attitude of reformed Judaism, must be referred to here, 
notably as it involved a far-reaching issue and concerned 
a question of principle. “What is our relation in all 
religious matters to our own post-biblical, our patristic 
literature, including the Talmud, casuists, responses, and 
commentaries?” The committee to whom this was referred 
reported as follows :— 


Your committee, to whom that part of the president’s message was 
referred which reads, ‘“ What is our relation in all religious matters 
to our own post-biblical, our patristic literature, including the Talmud, 
casuists, responses, and commentaries,” begs leave to report that, 
from the standpoint of Reform Judaism, the whole post-biblical and 
patristic literature, including the Talmud, casuists, responses, and 
commentaries, is, and can be considered as, nothing more or less than 
“religious literature.” As such it is of inestimable value. It is the 
treasure-house in which the successive ages deposited their concep- 
tions of the great and fundamental principles of Judaism, and their 
contributions to the never-ceasing endeavour to elucidate the same. 
Consciously or unconsciously, every age has added a wing to this 
great treasure-house, and the architecture and construction of each 
wing bear the indelible marks of the peculiar characteristics of the 
time in which it was erected. Our age is engaged in the same task. 
We too have to contribute to the enlargement of this treasure-house ; 
but we have to do it in our own way, as the spirit of our time directs, 
without any slavish imitation of the past. 

To have awakened the consciousness of this historic fact is the 
great merit of Reform Judaism; and the more this consciousness 
grows upon our mind, the more the conditions and environments of 


1 Year Book for 1890-91, pp. 31 and 80-125. 
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onr modern life force it upon us, the more persistently we have to 
assert: that our relations in all religious matters are in no way 
authoritatively and finally determined by any portion of our post- 
biblical and patristic literature }. 


This report was considered at the last session of the 
conference. Many of the members had left for their homes, 
so that only twenty were present. The report called forth 
long and warm discussion. A number of the most pro- 
nounced reformers took the ground that the report did not 
go far enough, and that it ought to have stated the attitude 
also in reference to the biblical books. They declared that 
in the stream of tradition the biblical books must be 
considered with the post-biblical, that the two cannot be 
separated. Therefore they voted against the report of the 
committee, which was carried by the narrow margin of 
eleven to nine. This action of the conference called forth 
great excitement. The conservative press naturally inter- 
preted the vote as an almost equal declaration in favour 
of the binding authority of the Talmud, misrepresenting 
altogether the opinions of those who had voted in the 


negative. In his address at the opening of the next 
conference in July, 1896, the president referred to the 
matter as follows :— 


The vote of eleven to nine “placed the conference on record that 
nine out of twenty hold the post-biblical or patristic literature as 
authoritative and final for us in all religious matters. So the vote 
was generally understood by outsiders, and this placed the conference 
in a ridiculous position of inconsistency, the same which I. M. Jost 
charges on German conferences in his time. As this was positively 
not the import of that vote, it places the nine of the opposition in 
a false light before the world as being adherents and advocates of 
orthodox rabbinism. It will therefore be necessary that a recon- 
sideration of the said vote be moved by some one who voted on it in 
the affirmative. We must sustain the position we took from the 
beginning : that this conference consists of the reform element only 
and exclusively, and its standpoint is historical Judaism, that is the 
Judaism of all ages, and not that of one period, class, or people. We 


1 Year Book for 1895, p. 63. 
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cannot submit to the legalism of the Talmud, the Kabbalism of the 
Sohar, the literalism of the Karaites, or even the rationalism of 
Maimonides and Mendelssohn, because either of them was a child of 
his respective age and not of the Judaism of all ages. And this only 
and exclusively is our basis?.” 


The president's address was, as usual, referred to a 
committee of three; two of these were among the nine 
that had voted in the negative at the preceding conference. 
In their report they stated in reference to this part of the 
address :— 

Those who were present at the conference held last year in 
Rochester, and who heard the discussion of the report of the 
Committee on Post-Biblical Literature, know full well that the nine 
who voted against it as it was presented and adopted had no inten- 
tion of declaring in favour of the Talmud and the later codifications 
as an authority in religious matters, and if their vote was so construed, 
it was certainly misunderstood 2. 


This was unanimously adopted by the conference, and 
thus its tendency of thought as a reform body once again 
emphasized, 


The Prayer Book. 


The public expression of a faith is its public service. 
That reforms were necessary here was the conviction of 
all the early reformers. The language of prayer, albeit the 
sacred tongue, was unintelligible to most of the worshippers. 
Customs were in vogue at the service that detracted much 
from making it devotional and reverential. In the prayers 
hopes were given expression to, and petitions directed to 
the throne of divine grace, which were not living hopes and 
petitions. Doctrines were expressed that were no longer 
the beliefs of the people. Naturally, attention was almost 
immediately given to making the public service a true 
reflection of the changes that had come upon men’s thoughts. 
The traditional service was modified and changed. We 
have already seen how radically the first reformed congrega- 


1 Year Book for 1896, pp. 16, 17. 2 Ibid., p. 6r. 
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tion changed the order of service’. The first attempt at 
a new prayer book in this country, however, was that made 
by the Rev. Dr. L. Merzbacher, and adopted as its ritual by 
the Emmanuel congregation of New York in 1854. This 
prayer book greatly abbreviated the traditional service, and 
although not as thoroughly and consistently reformed as it 
might have been, was yet a great step forward at the time. 
In the year 1856, shortly after landing in this country, 
Dr. David Einhorn published the first part of his Olath 
Tamid: a Prayer Book for Jewish Reform Congregations. 
At the same time he set forth clearly the principles that 
had guided him in writing the book*. He expressed the 
matter well when he wrote— 


It is a clear and undeniable fact that the traditional service has 
no charm for the present generation; the old prayers have become 
for the most part untruths for present conditions and views, and 
neither the organ nor the choir, nor yet youthful memories that 
cluster about the synagogue, are sufficient to cover the bareness, to 
banish the lack of devotion, to fill again the vacant places. Salvation 
will come only from a complete reform of the public service which, 
founded on principle, will enable the worshipper to find himself and 
his God in the sacred halls. ... Dogmatically, this prayer book is 
differentiated from the traditional order by the omission of prayers 
for the restoration of the sacrificial cult and the return to Palestine, 
i.e. the re-institution of the Jewish kingdom, as well as the change of 
the doctrine of bodily resurrection into the idea of a purely spiritual 
immortality. 


Although the book followed the traditional order of 
prayers in a measure, and retained a number of prayers 
in the Hebrew, yet the greater part of the ritual was in 
the vernacular. In the Hebrew text, too, such changes as 
were necessitated by the changes of belief indicated above 
were made. 

There now appeared from time to time a number of 
prayer books, such as the Minhag America, by Isaac M. 
Wise, adopted by most of the congregations in the southern 


’ Supra, p. 60. ? Sinai, vol. I, pp. 91-100, 129-139. 
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and western sections of the country ; the Abodath Yisrael, 
by B. Szold and M. Jastrow; the Hadar Hattefillah, by 
A. Huebsch ; besides these, quite a number of congregations 
had individual prayer books prepared by their ministers for 
their use. There was thus a wondrous variety. As time 
wore on it was felt that there was a great need for a prayer 
book that could be adopted by the reformed congregations 
everywhere. There were obstacles in the way of taking 
any one of the existing books. At the meeting of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis held in Baltimore 
in 1891, the subject of a Union Prayer Book was first 
broached, A ritual committee was appointed that laboured 
for three years, and at the meeting in Atlantic City in July, 
1894, the book as submitted by the committee was ratified. 
This book expresses in its prayers and meditations the 
doctrines of reformed Judaism. In the report accompanying 
the MS. of the second part of the prayer book, the services 
for New Year's Day and the Day of Atonement, the Ritual 
Committee stated the principle that had guided it in its 


work :— 


Imbued with the earnestness of the task that was laid upon us, 
we endeavoured to conform the ritual for these two great holidays 
to the spirit and principle of the first part of our Union Prayer 
Book, to unite the soul-stirring reminiscences of the past with the 
urgent demands of the present, and to enhance the solemnity of the 
service by combining the two essential elements, the ancient time- 
honoured formulas with modern prayers and meditations in the 
vernacular}. 


That the book has met the requirements and the expecta- 
tions of the congregations may be gathered from the fact 
that within the short space of three years one hundred and 
ten congregations, among them many of the largest and 
most influential in the land, have adopted it as their ritual. 
This has been the most decided step towards a real union 
that the reformed congregations of the country have yet 
taken, 

1 Year Book for 1894-95, p. 32. 
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The Proselyte Question. 


Is Judaism a missionary religion? Shall Judaism put 
forth special efforts to induce men and women not born in 
the faith to become identified with it? These questions 
have often agitated Jewish thinkers, and there are the two 
well-defined positions, the advocates of the one claiming 
that Judaism’s truth will eventually prevail without active 
efforts being put forth to gain adherents to its doctrines, 
while others hold that there are at present great oppor- 
tunities for Judaism, and that if the proper steps were taken, 
many who are dissatisfied with other creeds will eagerly 
take refuge within its ranks. The interesting symposium 
published in the JEwisH QUARTERLY Review for January, 
1897, well brought out the arguments pro and con. If then 
there be those who desire to become Jews, what shall be the 
requirements for admission into the faith? Is a simple 
expression of this desire and a confession of faith sufficient, 
or shall initiatory rites be required? Notably has it been 
the question of circumcision about which the controversy 
has turned. If true to its own professions, must not 
reformed Judaism declare that the expression of belief in 
the distinguishing doctrines of the faith on the part of the 
would-be proselyte is all-sufficient for entrance into the 
religion? This question has come up time and again for 
discussion, both privately and in rabbinical conferences, in 
this country, and decided expression has been given and 
decided action taken. 

The first public statement in the matter, though it did 
not touch the question proper, was the resolution passed by 
the Philadelphia conference in 1869 :— 

The male child of a Jewish mother—in accordance with a never- 
disputed principle of Judaism—is no less than her female child to be 


considered a Jew by descent, even though he be uncircumcised‘. 


1 Protokolle, p. 39. 
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In the discussion precipitated by this resolution the 
question of the circumcision of proselytes was debated ; 
although the greater number of the rabbis present ex- 
pressed themselves to the effect that circumcision should 
not be considered a conditio sine qua non for admission 
into Judaism ', yet there was no further action taken than 
that indicated by the resolution. 

In 1878 the Rev. M. Spitz of Milwaukee, Wis., addressed 
a letter to the rabbis of the country, requesting their 
opinion as to the right and advisability of accepting a 
proselyte without circumcision; a case in point had 
occurred in his city, and as he did not desire to act 
on his own responsibility he took this course. The letter 
called forth a lengthy response from Dr. B. Felsenthal, 
published as a pamphlet, Zur Proselytenfrage im Juden- 
thum, in which the position was taken and defended from 
the historical standpoint that circumcision is not necessary. 
Dr. M. Mielziner took the opposite view in an article 
which appeared in the Jewish Messenger*. No further 
opinions were elicited. Mr. Spitz refused to admit the 


young man without the initiatory rite. The next public 
step in the matter was the action taken by the Sinai 
congregation of Chicago at its meeting held on April g, 1885, 
when it was resolved— 


That the Abrahamitic rite is not an essential condition, the com- 
pliance with which must precede or follow admittance to membership 
in Sinai congregation’. 


At the Pittsburg conference held in November, 1885, the 


question was again up for discussion, and the following 
resolution was adopted :— 


Inasmuch as the so-called Abrahamitic rite is by many, and the 
most competent, rabbis no longer considered as a conditio sine qua 
non of receiving male gentiles into the fold of Judaism, and inasmuch 


1 Protokolle, pp. 39, 41. 2 No. 12, 1879. 
3 pox pimp. Extracts from Proceedings of Chicago Sinai Congregation at its 
\) 
annual meeting, March 26, 1885, and special meeting, April 9, 1885, p. 4. 
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as a new legislation on this and kindred subjects is one of the most 
imperative and practical demands of our reform movement, be it 

Resolved that a committee of five, one of them to be the president 
of this conference, be entrusted with framing a full report to be 
submitted for final action to the next conference’. 


This resolution clearly indicates the temper of the 
conference in the matter; but, since the next conference, 
called to meet in Cincinnati in June, 1886, did not, because 
of unforeseen circumstances, convene, the resolution of the 
Pittsburg conference came to naught. 

On July 23, 1890, Rabbi Henry Berkowitz of Kansas 
City, Mo., being applied to by a Christian, who did not 
wish to submit to circumcision, for admission to Judaism, 
also addressed a circular letter to the rabbis of the country, 
asking for their opinion and advice. He received ten 
responses, eight of which were favourable to receiving the 
applicant without circumcision, the other two giving an 
adverse opinion*®. Dr. Berkowitz received the young 
man into the faith without his having submitted to the 
initiatory rite. 

At the meeting of the Central Conference held at 
Baltimore in July, 1881, these responses were submitted 
and several papers read on the subject. The whole matter 
was referred to a committee of five®. At the meeting of 
the conference held the following year in the city of New 
York the report of this committee was submitted, and the 
whole subject was again thoroughly discussed ¢. 

The resolution, as finally adopted at the meeting, reads 
thus :— 


Resolved, that the Central Conference of American Rabbis, assem- 
bled this day in this city of New York, considers it lawful and proper 
for any ofticiating rabbi, assisted by no less than two associates, and 


* Authentic Report, &c., Jewish Reformer, Jan. 22, 1886, p. 4. 

? These responses, together with other papers on the Milath Gerim 
question, were published in the Year Book of the Central Conference for 
1891-92, pp. 66-128, 

5 Ibid., p. 24. * Ibid. for 1892-93, pp. 15-99, 33-37+ 
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in the name and with the consent of his congregation, to accept into 
the sacred covenant of Israel, and declare fully affiliated with the 
congregation NWITPAY 34 bob, any honourable and intelligent person 
who desires such affiliation, without any initiatory rite, ceremony, or 
observance whatever; provided such person be sufficiently acquainted 
with the faith, doctrine, and religious usages of Israel; that nothing 
derogatory to such person’s moral and mental character is suspected ; 
that it is his or her free will and choice to embrace the cause of 
Judaism, and that he or she declare verbally, and in a document 
signed and sealed before such officiating rabbi and his associates, his 
or her intention and firm resolve— 

1. To worship the One Sole and Eternal God and none besides 
him. 

2. To be conscientiously governed in his or her doings and omissions 
in life by God’s laws, ordained for the child and image of the Father 
and Maker of all, the sanctified son or daughter of the divine 
covenant. 

3. To adhere in life and death, actively and faithfully, to the sacred 
cause and mission of Israel, as marked out in Holy Writ’. 


Thus this vexed question was finally disposed of, and the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis has placed itself 
on record, acting in the true spirit of that larger inter- 
pretation of the faith which is the only consistent course 
for the exponents of reformed Judaism to take. 

This has been the doctrinal development, if it may be so 
called, of the reform movement in the United States. 
Accompanying this doctrinal development there have been 
introduced a great number of ceremonial reforms. Each 
one of these reforms was adopted individually by each 
congregation that introduced it. Every innovation met, in 
most instances, with stubborn opposition, and, in some 
cases, was the cause of division in, and secession from, 
the congregation. But these things are happily forgotten 
now. I cannot attempt to give the history of how and 
when each and every one of these reforms was introduced 
into each congregation. Sufficient to say that now, owing 
to these reforms in the ritual, the service in the reformed 
congregations is decorous, uplifting, and reverential. The 


1 Year Book of the Central Conference for 1891-92, p. 36. 
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chief reforms may be summed up as consisting in the 
reading of prayers in the vernacular, as discussed above, 
the introduction of the organ with mixed choirs, the 
abolition of the women’s gallery! and the introduction 
of family pews, the worship with uncovered heads, the 
substitution of the confirmation ceremony for boys and 
girls in place of the Bar Mizwah for boys alone?, the 
abolition of the calling to the Torah, the selling of 
Mizwoth and like practices that had become abuses, the 
abolition of the second-day holidays; these reforms are 
now accepted as a matter of course, and show how com- 
pletely reformed Judaism in America has broken with 
rabbinical traditions. Its spiritual interpretation of the 
tenets of the faith rests on the highest plane of ethical 
monotheism, and is in a line with the most exalted thought 
on the universal character of Israel’s faith and mission as 
first proclaimed by the great prophets of old. 

In some congregations there has also been introduced 
a service on Sunday *, due to the fact that the conditions 


1 There has been a vast change in the position of woman in the 
synagogue, owing to the influence of the reform movement. In 1852, 
at the dedication of a synagogue in Cincinnati, the question of permitting 
women to participate in the choir aroused much discussion, the opposition 
holding that woman, according to Jewish custom, could have no voice in 
the public services ; the matter was decided in the affirmative only after 
great efforts had been put forth by the liberal wing. Nowhere was the 
orientalism of the synagogue more pronounced than in the inferior 
position assigned to woman in the public religious life. It is a far way 
from that discussion in 1852 to the action of a number of congregations 
admitting woman to full membership with the same privileges and 
prerogatives as the men. At the convention of the Union of American 
Congregations held at Baltimore in 1891, the delegation of the Berith 
Kodesh congregation of Rochester, N.Y., counted a woman as one of its 
number. The recently organized Council of Jewish Women, with its 
numerous branches throughout the country, offers striking testimony of 
the active role that woman is now playing in the public religious life 
of the Jews of this country. 

2 See the author's ‘‘Confirmation in the Synagogue,” in the Year Book 
of the Central Conference for 1890-91, pp. 43-58. 

* The first attempt to hold services on Sunday was made in Baltimore 
in 1854 by a society calling itself ‘‘The Hebrew Reformed Association” ; 
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of life are such as to preclude many of the people from 
attending divine service on the historical Sabbath. In 
but one congregation, however, Sinai of Chicago, has the 
service on Saturday been discontinued’. In the other 
congregations services are held on both days. 


The Union of American Congregations and the 
Hebrew Union College. 


Almost from the moment of his coming to this country 
Dr. I. M. Wise had urged the formation of a union of the 
congregations of the land and the foundation of a theo- 
logical seminary. As early as 1848 he issued an appeal for 
a union among the congregations; in 1854 he established 
the Zion College Association, which opened Zion College in 


after a brief trial of six months the attempt was abandoned. It was in 
the same city that Sunday services were again instituted twenty years 
later in the Har Sinai congregation, where, with occasional lapses, they 
have continued to this day. The first Sunday service in Sinai Temple, 
Chicago, was held on January 18, 1874. The next congregation to make 
provision for a service on Sunday was the Keneseth Israel of Philadelphia, 
in accordance with a resolution adopted by the Board of Trustees on 
October 13, 1881, and endorsed by the congregation. 

At the Pittsburg conference, in the session held on November 18, 1885, 
the question was earnestly considered, and the following statement 
unanimously adopted as the sense of the conference: ‘‘Whereas we 
recognize the importance of maintaining the historical Sabbath as a bond 
with our great past and the symbol of the unity of Judaism the world 
over; and whereas, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that there 
is a vast number of working men and others who, from some cause or 
other, are not able to attend the services on the sacred day of rest; 
be it resolved that there is nothing in the spirit of Judaism or its 
laws to prevent the introduction of Sunday services in localities where 
the necessity for such services appears or is felt.” 

Since then Sunday services have been instituted, and are at present 
conducted in the following congregations, besides the three already 
mentioned: Emmanuel, New York City; Berith Kodesh, Rochester, 
N.Y.; Adath Israel, Boston, Mass.; Tiffereth Israel, Cleveland, 0. ; 
Isaiah, Chicago; Shaare Emeth, and Temple Israel, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
and Adath Israel, Louisville, Ky. 

? This took place in 1887. 
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Cincinnati; this, however, had but a very short life. For 
many years he continued to advocate these his pet ideas, 
in season and out of season. At the rabbinical conference 
held in Cincinnati in 1871 the matter received definite 
expression in the following resolution :— 

The members of the conference take upon themselves the duty to 
bring prominently before the congregations, to advocate and to 
support by their influence, the following project of co-operation of 
the American Hebrew Congregations :— 

The congregations to unite themselves into a Hebrew Congregational 
Union with the object to preserve and advance the union of Israel; 
to take proper care of the development and promulgation of Judaism; 
to establish and support a scholastic institute, and the library apper- 
taining thereto, for the education of rabbis, preachers and teachers of 
religion; to provide cheap editions of the English Bible and text- 
books for the schools of religious instruction ; to give support to weak 
congregations, and to provide such other institutions which elevate, 
preserve, and promulgate Judaism. 

Resolved, that whenever twenty congregations, with no less than 
two thousand contributing male members, shall have declared, in 
accordance with the preceding resolution, their resolution to enter 
the H.C.U., the said committee shall convoke the synod to meet at 
such time and place as may be most satisfactory to the co-operating 
congregations. 

For two years after that Dr. Wise agitated the object 
almost every week in his organ, Zhe Israelite. His 
persistent efforts were finally rewarded. On July 8, 1873, 
the organization of the Union of American Congregations 
was effected at a meeting in the city of Cincinnati by 
thirty-four congregations, numbering eighteen hundred 
members. This union, which now comprises ninety con- 
gregations, counting nine thousand and seventy members, 
meets in council every two years: each congregation is re- 
presented by delegates ; rabbis and laymen meet for mutual 
discussion and interchange of opinion. The union was 
originally intended to include congregations of all shades 
of religious opinion, and therefore it was determined that 
no questions of religious belief or practice should be 
discussed at its meetings, in order to avoid dissension. 
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However, it has now become practically a union of the 
reformed congregations. 

Its greatest achievement has been the establishment of 
the Hebrew Union College, which was opened on October 3, 
1875. This is the theological training school of reformed 
Judaism in America. The first class, consisting of four, 
was graduated in 1883. The number of rabbis that have 
gone forth from its halls now reaches fifty-one. All these 
organizations and institutions testify to the activity and 
energy of the reform movement in American Judaism. 
The Union of Congregations, the Central Conference of 
Rabbis, the Hebrew Union College, the Union Prayer 
Book, are notable achievements. They and the other 
activities mentioned in this essay are warrant sufficient 
of the spirit that animates the earnest workers in the 
cause of Judaism in the land where it has had the fullest 
opportunity to grow and develop without hindrance from 
government or obstacle from environment. Judaism has 
celebrated a rebirth in America, and Prof. Moritz Lazarus 
of Berlin was possibly a true prophet when, several years 


ago, he wrote that the future of the faith lies in this land, 
and that the inspiration in coming days will go forth from 
hence. At any rate, it is the reform movement that has 
revivified Judaism, and it is the interpretation of the faith 
given by the reform movement that is the characteristic 
aspect of the religion in the United States of America. 


Davip PuHILtpPson. 
CINCINNATI, O., U.S.A. 
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HISTORICAL AND LEGENDARY 
CONTROVERSIES BETWEEN MOHAMMED 
AND THE RABBIS. 


ConTROVERSIES between Jews and Gentiles are relics of 
the great efforts made during the whole of the Middle 
Ages to undermine the convictions of the Jews. The dis- 
cussions described in the following pages are neither so 
profound nor of such magnitude as some of the famous 
public disputes held in the presence of the spiritual and 
temporal chiefs of the Christian world, but as they were 
contemporaneous with the birth of the youngest religion 
reared in the lap of the Bible, and destined to greatness, 
they deserve attention. 

1. Among Mohammedan traditions we find the following : 
In order to obtain information regarding the character of 
the new prophet’s proclamations, the Meccans resolved to 
send a deputation to the Jewish Rabbis in Medina, who 
were regarded as the highest theological authorities in 
those days. The messengers chosen were An-Nadhr b. 
Al-Harith and Oqba b. Abi Moeit, two of Mohammed's 
bitterest foes. They were charged to acquaint the Rabbis 
with the discourses and characteristics of the Prophet, and 
to learn their opinion on the subject as based on their 
intimacy with the Sacred Writings. The Rabbis replied 
thus: “Ask Mohammed three questions, and if he can 
answer them, he is a true prophet, if not, he is but an im- 
postor. Ask him (1) about the peoples of past times of 
which the most miraculous things are told; (2) about the 
traveller who reached the extreme ends of east and west ; 
(3) about the Spirit and its nature.” 
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Content with this reply, the tradition goes on, An-Nadhr 
and Oqba returned to Mecca, and their friends put these 
questions to the Prophet. He was greatly perplexed, not 
being able to give a suitable reply, and asked them to 
return on the morrow. But fifteen days passed ere the 
angel Gabriel came with a revelation. Mohammed re- 
proached the angel for this delay, but the latter pleaded 
the divine command. He then revealed to the Prophet 
the eighteenth chapter of the Qoran. 

Another version of this anecdote, which runs as follows, 
will clearly demonstrate how myths are evolved from 
historical incidents. The Meccans sent to the Jews to 
question them concerning the Prophet. They received 
the reply that his time had come, and that a description 
of him with all details was to be found in the Torah. This 
evidence was accepted as a sign of his verity'. 

The critical attitude of the Jews is unceremoniously 
altered into an approving one. It is quite conceivable that 
Mohammed’s enemies, being unable to fight him on his own 
ground, sent to those whom they considered more com- 
petent judges of his capacities, in the hope of receiving 
a stronger weapon from them than they had at their 
disposal. This. probability is increased, as we find that 
An-Nadhr endeavoured to outrival the prophetic stories 
related by Mohammed, by telling the Meccans the adven- 
tures of Persian heroes. The questions, of whatever nature 
they may have been, placed Mohammed in such a dilemma 
that he only endeavoured to satisfy the querists with regard 
to the first?, which he deemed the most urgent. By 
narrating the strange story of the Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus and the fabulous journey of Moses* he evidently 
sought to put An-Nadhr’s efforts in the shade. But he 
revenged himself on the two querists many years afterwards 


1 Ibn Hisham, pp. 192 sqq., 351, 397-399: Al-Baghawi’s Commentary 
on Qor. xxvi. 197. 

* The second question is quite apocryphal ; as to the third see below. 

* See my Beitrége zur Erklérung des Qordn, p. 83. 
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by putting them alone to death when they fell into his 
hands among other prisoners of war. 

The message to the Jews had the effect of arousing their 
curiosity with regard to the Meccan prophet, and it is said 
that they dispatched Malik, a learned Rabbi, to Mecca with 
instructions to learn all he could about him. When he 
met Mohammed, the latter said to him: “I conjure thee 
by him who has given the Torah to Moses, dost thou not 
find written in it that some Rabbis are very stout?” Malik 
being a man of great corpulency and rather perplexed by 
so unexpected a question answered: “God has sent nothing 
down to man.” On returning to Mecca, having given his 
report, he was violently attacked by his co-religionists for 
this clumsy reply. “What,” they cried, “has not God re- 
vealed the Térah to Moses, that thou shouldst make such 
an answer?” “He irritated me,” the Rabbi retorted, “and 
this made me speak as I did.” “If,” they rejoined, “ thou 
sayest such things in thine anger, thou art unworthy to 
be our Rabbi.” He was thereupon deprived of his dignity’. 

The foolishness of Malik’s supposed answer may be miti- 
gated by the fact that “to reveal” and “to send down” 
are synonymous in Arabic, and he probably wished to 
convey that God did not in reality send any book 
down from heaven. Yet the unsatisfactory result of 
Malik’s mission can hardly have been the real cause of 
his deposition, for another tradition relates that the Jews 
once asked Mohammed whether God had sent down a book 
from heaven, and he answered : “‘ Yes!” whilst they replied : 
“ He has sent down no book from heaven.” 

We can at any rate see from the foregoing anecdotes 
that the preachings of the Meccan prophet caused a great 
stir among the citizens of Medina, both Jews and Arabs. 
“When the news,” says Ibn Ishaq (one of the oldest and 
most renowned of Mohammed’s biographers), “ of the Prophet 
commenced to spread, people talked of him also in Medina. 


? Al-Baghawi to Qor. vi. 31. 
? Ibid., on the authority of the very untrustworthy Ibn Abbas. 
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No Arab knew more about him than the inhabitants of 
this city, because they heard their Jewish neighbours 
speak of him frequently '.” 

The Prophet had taken up his abode in Medina, where 
unreserved hospitality had been offered him and his 
followers. The Jews sought to gauge his capacities by 
entering into discussions with him and asking questions. 
Some of these have been answered in the Qoran, and 
bear the stamp of authenticity, but the majority of queries 
were fabricated either in order to find explanations for 
revelations for which no other suitable reason was known, 
or to let the Prophet emerge as conqueror out of disputes 
invented for the edification of the Faithful. 

Now the text of these first queries can only be recon- 
structed from those verses in the Qoran which are supposed 
to form their answers. This means that they were of such 
importance that Allah had to take the trouble of settling 
them by special revelations. It is, of course, open to 
conjecture whether the questions, if genuine, were asked 
with serious intent. The Jews of Medina knew that 
Mohammed was not a child of their nation, and that he 
could therefore not fulfil all the conditions which tradition 
connected with the person of the Messiah. On the other 
hand it is doubtful whether they were fully able to 
judge of the real or pretended character of his prophecy. 
We must take into consideration that Mohammed’s un- 
compromising denunciations of the dogma of the Trinity 
made him appear the harbinger of a reaction against the 
Christian faith which was divided into many sects anta- 
gonistically inclined towards each other. Of antipagan 
religions the Arab Jews only knew either their own or 
Christianity. They were therefore easily led to believe 
that a new prophet born and bred in paganism, and rejecting 
Christianity, must incline towards Judaism. Assuming this 
to be the case they had additional reasons for investigating 
his prophetic claims, it being necessary to learn how much 

1 I, Hish., p. 178. 
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of traditional Judaism was to be found in his teachings. 
This could only be ascertained by entering into discussions 
with him and eatechizing him. The questions mentioned 
at the beginning of this article were, even according to 
tradition, not the only ones which Mohammed was unable 
to answer until the archangel came to the rescue. If 
theologians, in making a virtue out of necessity, changed 
his perplexity into a miracle, it at any rate proves that 
the story of his dilemma is authentic, and it also serves 
to place Mohammed higher in the eyes of true Believers, 
since Allah sent His angel to his assistance. The Prophet 
himself was clever enough to turn this embarrassment to 
his advantage, taking the opportunity of comparing him- 
self with Moses, who was also unable to answer certain 
questions without invoking divine aid: “ Do you wish to 
question your Messenger, as Moses was questioned afore- 
time?” (Qor. ii. 102)}. 

The Jews had not long to wait ere an occasion arose for 
interviewing the Prophet. According to a tradition? which 
is, however, not particularly trustworthy, some Jews went 
to Mohammed soon after he had come to Medina and said 
to him: “Answer four questions, we will then believe 
in thee.” ‘“ Will you take the covenant of Allah, if I give 
you the information you require?” “ Yes.’ “Ask your 
questions.” They asked :— 

(1) What makes the child resemble its father or its mother? 

(2) How is thy sleep ? 

(3) What has Israel forbidden itself? 

(4) What is the Spirit ? ; 

The Prophet's answer to query two is of interest for us; 
it runs thus: “Do you not know that the sleep of him 
whose equal you do not consider me is such that his eyes 
are asleep, whilst his heart is awake?” “ By Allah, yes!” 


1 See Lev. xxiv. 12; Num. xv. 32 sqq. ; xxvii. 1-5. Mohammed had pro- 
bably cases like Exod. xiv. 11; xvi. 20; xvii. 3; Num. ix. 7, 8; xiv. 3; 
xvi. 3, 13; XX. 4, 5; Xxi. 5 in view. 

? I. Hish., p. 375. 
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“Such is also my sleep, my eyes sleep, but my heart is 
awake.” This reply, which, as a proverbial sentence of 
the Prophet, is to be found in several works! is, as anybody 
can see, borrowed from Cant. v. 2°. It is possible that he 
was acquainted with the verse. The change of the textual 
ani (I) into ‘énz (my eye) was evidently due to incorrect 
hearing, and would support this theory. This mixture of 
truth and fiction is not surprising, and still less does it 
guarantee the veracity of the tradition of which it forms 
a part. 

To the third query Mohammed replies by referring to the 
prohibition laid upon Israel forbidding him to taste the 
milk and flesh of the camel. In reality the question arose 
from Qor. iii. 87°, which is evidently only a reminiscence 
of Gen. ix, 4, or xxxii. 33. The fictitious character of 
the whole tradition becomes evident from the last question, 
which is a homily on Qor. xvii. 87* revealed in Mecca, 
consequently years before the alleged interview, but which 
Mohammed is now supposed to have answered by giving 
the name of the angel Gabriel. ‘“ Gabriel,” the Jews are 


said to have replied, “is our enemy, he comes with rigour 
and sheds blood °.” 

One day the Prophet entered the Bait Midras®, and 
summoned those present to embrace Islamism. When 


’ See At-Tirmidi (ed. Cairo), II, p.143; the Kamil of Al-Mubarrad, ed. 
Wright, pp. 77, 741. 

* Probably confounded with Ps. exxiv. 4; cp. Qor. ii. 256 (‘‘ verse of the 
Throne”)... . Slumber takes Him not nor sleep... 

3 «All food was lawful to the children of Israel, save what Israel made 
unlawful to himself before that the law was revealed, &c.” Cp. Beitréige, 
p. 76. - 
* “They will ask thee of the Spirit, &c.”” See Moslim (ed. Cairo), II, 
P. 341. 

5 On the alleged enmity between the angel Gabriel and the Jews see 
the remarks in Geiger, Was hat Muhammed, &c., pp. 13 sq. and 202 ; cp. also 
Brecher, Das Transcendentale, &c., p. 24 sqq- The myth of this hostility 
is built on Qor. ii. 91, which probably only refers to the hostile attitude 
assumed by the Jews towards the revelations brought by the angel to 
Mohammed. See also below. 

" I. Hish., p. 383, and Al-Baidhawi’s Commentary to Qor. iil. 22. 
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asked to define his faith he said: “The religion of Abraham.” 
“Abraham was a Jew,” they replied. This Mohammed 
denied, and asked them to let the Torah be umpire; but 
they declined to do so, and Mohammed thereupon revealed 
Qor. iii. 22, 58-601. 

Some Jews of the tribe of the B, Koreiza asked Moham- 
med; “ Shall we worship thee in the same manner as the 
Christians adore Jesus?” “It is not,” he replied (Qor. iii. 73), 
“right for a man that God should give him a book, and 
judgment and prophecy, and that then he should say to 
men: Be ye servants of mine rather than of God, but be 
ye rather Rabbani with regard to studying the Book and 
expounding it (only) ?.” 

Without attempting to extract the elements of truth in 
these two traditions, I will only point out that the second 
refers to something totally different, viz. the charge 
Mohammed brought against the Jews of worshipping the 
Rabbinical law and its representatives. This is confirmed 
by a series of similar revelations which systematically 
endeavour to place the Jews on a level with the heathens’®. 


Hardly better authenticated is the following anecdote. 
The Jews said: “God has covenanted with us not to believe 
in a prophet until he brings a sacrifice which the fire 


” 


devours” (Qor. iii. 179). Since no such condition is laid 
down in the Bible, we can only assume that Mohammed, 
when learning the story of Elijah-on Mount Carmel, mis- 
construed the same in the manner alluded to in his answer. 
No more credence is to be attached to the demand the Jews 
are said to have made together with other opponents, that 
he should bring a book from heaven and divide rivers‘. 


? I. Hish., p. 384. 

? ij, e. without assuming any theocratic authority. 

* See Qor. ii. 257, 259; v. 65. For the supposed apotheosis of the 
Rabbis Mohammed uses the term taghoot (Aram. {a ootha\, which occurs 
frequently in the Targums for “‘idol.” The Jewish poet, Ka‘b b. Al-Ashraf, 
whom Mohammed caused to be assassinated, is styled ‘‘the taghoot of 
the Jews” (Moslim, IT, p. 70). 

* I. Hish., p. 379. 
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This again is a forced exegesis of Qor. xvii. 92-95! of 
Meccan origin. It is but natural that one of the first 
requests of a people living in an arid district should be 
for the new prophet to produce wells and gardens. It is 
on the other hand improbable that Jews should have asked 
for a divine book, as there is no instance to be found in 
biblical or post-biblical writings of such a request having 
been made. 

Jabal b. Abi Qusheir and Shamwil b. Zeid, tradition 
relates, came to Mohammed and asked him about the 
“Hour (of Judgment).” This brought from Mohammed 
the reply (Qor. vii. 186): The knowledge thereof is only 
with my Lord; none shall manifest it at its time but he; 
it is heavy in the heavens and the earth, it will not come 
to you save on a sudden (187)*. They will ask as though 
thou wert privy to it; say: the knowledge thereof is only 
with God, but most folk do not know *, 

One day Mahmood b. Saihan and others addressed the 
following question to the Prophet: “Is it true,O Mohammed, 
that what thou bringst is a truth from God, since we do 
not find it so perfectly arranged as the Torah?” “By 
Allah,” he answered, “you must know that it is divine ; 
you find it written in your own books, and if mankind 
and Jinn would unite, they could not achieve anything 
similar to it” (Qor. xvii. go) *. 

Some Jews—whose names are not mentioned—asked 
Mohammed: “Who has created God?” This question 
enraged him so much that he changed colour and was 


1 “(g2) And they say: We will by no means believe in thee until thou 
makest spring forth for us from the earth a well, (93) or there arise for 
thee a garden of palms and grapes, and rivers come gushing out amidst 
them, (94) or thou make the sky to fall down upon us in pieces, as 
thou didst pretend, and bring us Allah and the angels before us, (95) or 
there be made for thee a house of gold, or thou climb up into the 
heaven ; and even then we will not believe in thy climbing, until thou 
send down on us a book that we may read.” 

? Cp. Qor. xvi. 79 and 1 Cor. xv. 52. 3 I. Hish., p. 398. 

* Ibid., p. 399. 
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unable to reply. But the angel Gabriel came and revealed 
to him, ch. exii— 

Say, he is Allah, One! 

Allah the Eternal! 

He begets not and is not begotten! 

Nor is there like unto him any one! 

Now this little revelation is much older, having been 
revealed in Mecca chiefly as a protest against the dogma 
of the Trinity ; but if the question is historical, the recitation 
of these verses was evidently an afterthought. The Jews, 
the tradition continues, asked further about God’s limbs, 
but Mohammed, much put out, replied with Qor. xxxix. 67: 
And they do not value God at his true value, while the 
earth all of it is but a handful for him on the Day of 
Resurrection, and the heavens shall be rolled up in his 
right hand !} 

The following query was evidently only asked in derision, 
but such is the spirit of Moslim tradition, that the very 
mockery is turned into account to prove the veracity of 
Mohammed's prophecy. A Jew came to the Prophet and 
asked him the names of the stars which Joseph saw bowing 
before him in his dream. Again Mohammed was unable 
to give an answer until Gabriel, always helpful, breathed 
the names in his ear. Mohammed sent for the Jew and 
gave him the names asked for’. 

Another desired information about the nature of thunder. 
“It is an angel, who is appointed over the clouds,” the 
Prophet answered. “He holds in his hand a scarf with 
which he draws the clouds and guides them wherever God 
commands, and the roar is his voice °.” 

2. It is but natural that among the Medinian Jews there 
were many who could not fail to perceive that Mohammed's 
cause had made so great headway that it was bound to 


1 I. Hish., p. 400. 2 As Suyooti’s Itgdan, p. 932. 

° Ibid., p. 933, ep. Ta‘anith, fol. 7b and 16a; Itg. p. 935, ‘‘ Where will 
mankind be,” asked a Rabbi of the Prophet, ‘on the day when the earth 
will be changed?” ‘Scattered about in darkness,” was the reply. 
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be successful in the end in spite of all obstacles. For 
people without strong convictions such a cause will always 
have great attraction. But it must be borne in mind that 
the Jews in Medina numbered among their ranks a great 
many who had adopted Judaism only in preference to the 
worn-out paganism of the country, or on account of family 
alliances, and had thus become members of one of the 
Jewish clans. They further foresaw that the outlook of 
their brethren for the future was anything but bright. 
For the very first public speeches Mohammed made in 
Medina breathed so much hatred and hostility! that 
the Jews had everything to fear. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that some were prepared to forsake their own faith 
for Islamism. Nor is it in the least strange that Moslim 
tradition has bestowed undue attention on these proselytes, 
and stamps them all as leaders of their people, and great 
Rabbis or martyrs. We are in possession of various lists 
of Jewish converts to Islamism, but the total number of 
the latter does not even reach ten. Two of them were of 
Arab origin, and their convictions appear to have been 
so weak that even Moslim historians rank them among the 
“ Hypocrites ?.” 

It is a prominent feature of Moslim tradition whenever 
the characteristics of a class of individuals are under dis- 
cussion, that one person is made the representative of the 
common idea and held responsible for anything said or 
done by any person belonging to that class, or anything 
that might have been said or done by them. Historical 
veracity is in this respect not so much sought after, the 
chief object being to throw a brilliant light on a certain 
point. In this manner a member of the tribe of the 
B. Qainoga, of the name Al-Hosein, who called himself 


' Qor. ii. 5-15. 
? When, on one occasion, a camel of Mohammed had run away, Zeid 


b. Al-Loseit, one of these ‘‘ hypocrites,” said: ‘‘Mohammed pretends to 
bring us news from heaven, but does not know where his camel is.” 
See Uyoon al-Athar (Cod. Brit. Mus. Or. 3015), fol. 84". 
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a descendant of Joseph', has under the name of Abd Allah 
b. Salam been made the representative of Jewish proselytes 
to Islamism, and is consequently a very important person. 
How far he is responsible for all that is put into his mouth 
in favour of his adopted creed is too uncertain to allow of 
a positive verdict, but he has been made the subject 
of a large number of religious legends. 

As regards Abd Allah’s conversion we will first hear the 
account given by himself, though the form in which it is 
written, must be dated from long after the demise of the 
Prophet. His words are as follows?: “When I heard 
what was told about the new Messenger, I recognized him 
by his description and the time of his appearance. I con- 
cealed my thoughts from every one before his arrival in 
Medina, but when I heard that he had arrived, I found 
myself on the top of a palm-tree, at the foot of which 
stood my aunt Khalida, “ Allah is the greatest,” I cried. 
My aunt reproved me with the words: “Shame upon thee, 
thou couldst say no more, if Moses himself had come.” 
“By Allah,” I replied, “he is the brother of Moses and 
brings us his faith.” “Is he then the Prophet, whose 
arrival has been announced for this time?” she asked. 
“Yes.” “If this be so!” I betook myself at once to the 
Prophet, professed the Moslim creed, and converted my 
family, but kept it secret. I informed the Prophet that 
my former co-religionists were slanderers, and in order 
to convince him of this, I invited him to accompany me 
to them and to inquire about me, but without telling them 
of my conversion. This he did. When asked about me, 
they said: “ Al-Hosein is our chief, the son of our chief 
and our Rabbi.” When I heard this, I came out of my 
hiding-place and informed them that Mohammed was the 
Messenger of God. “Thou liest,” they cried, and abused 
me. “Did I not tell thee,” I addressed the Prophet, “that 
they were liars, slanderers and infidels?” 

' Uyoon, fol. 82", Ibn Hajar’s Isaiba, 
* Al-Bokhari, ed. Krehl, III, pp. 42-50. 
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Another account of Abd Allah’s conversion, somewhat 
at variance with the foregoing, is the following': When 
he heard of Mohammed’s arrival he went to the latter and 
asked him three questions, which only a prophet could 
answer. (1) “ Which are the conditions of the Hour ??” 
“A fire,’ answered Mohammed, “which will devour man- 
kind from east to west.” (2) “ Which is the first food of the 
inhabitants of Paradise?” ‘The liver of a certain fish *,” 
(3) “What makes the child resemble its father or its 
mother*?” Mohammed also answered this query satis- 
factorily. 

Now a peculiar light is thrown on these reports by 
two others, according to which Abd Allah’s conversion did 
not take place until eight years later, or two years before 
Mohammed’s death®, a period when Islamism had gained 
already so much secular power that its final success was 
assured. These versions, going as they do against the 
spirit of Islamism, deserve more credit than the others, 
and are at the same time sufficient to explain Abd Allah’s 
motives. 

The foregoing is of no small importance. Abd Allah 
during these two years gave Mohammed a good deal of 
information from Jewish sources, and although this came 
too late to be made use of in the Qoran, much of it re- 
appears in traditional sayings handed down on behalf of 
the Prophet. After the death of the latter Abd Allah 
occupied himself with producing what I should like to call 
a kind of Moslim Agada not only in the manner of the 
Midrash, but actually on fulcrums taken from Bible and 
Talmud. Apart from the instances of this class occurring 
in this article, I reckon among them the more elaborate 


? Al-Bokhiri, III, p. 196. ? See above. 

* This is evidently borrowed from the Jewish legend of the Leviathan 
or Behemoth (Job xl. 15), which is to be prepared for the food of the 
pious in Paradise. See Wayyiqr. R., ch. xiii, Tanhuma Shemini; cp. also 
below. 

* See above. 5 Isaba, 
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legends of Halima, or the cleansing of the heart, and The 
Monk Bahira'. 

In consequence of the great services which Abd Allah 
rendered to Islamism, his place ranks high among true 
believers. The most famous works on tradition have 
devoted special chapters to the “High qualities of 
Abd Allah b. Salim*.” Even in his lifetime he is said to 
have been assured by the Prophet of his admission into 
Paradise, a privilege allowed only to the foremost cham- 
pions of the faith*. 

There exists a little anonymous book, printed in Cairo 
(18762), containing queries which Abd Allah is said to have 
addressed to the Prophet. A glance at it shows it to be 
an extension of those questions which he is supposed to 
have put before Mohammed prior to his conversion. We 
need not emphasize that Abd Allah had no share in the 
compilation of this volume, which is a rather late fabrica- 
tion and holds the rank between a sacred reading book 
and catechism. The magnifying power of religious fiction 
is truly prodigious, but the imagination displayed by the 
writer of this little volume recalls the most extravagant 
reveries of the Arabian Nights or the wildest fancies of 
some portions of the Qoran itself. 

In order to render as faithfully as possible the spirit of the 
book—which is at the same time that of a whole branch 
of Moslim theological literature—I deemed it best to give 
a translation of the introduction, and to attach to the same 
a selection from those questions which, on account of their 
object or affinity to the Jewish Agiada, deserve some atten- 
tion. Many, however, are nothing better than puerile 
conundrums, too absurd for rendition. 

‘Praise be to Allah in abundance and salvation upon his 
servants whom he has chosen. The following are the 
queries which our lord Abd Allah b. Salam has addressed 


" More on this subject will be found in the researches on the composition 
and exegesis of the Qorain, which I hope to publish shortly. 
? Moslim, II, p. 258. 5 Ibid. 
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to our Prophet Mohammed. They are full of useful hints 
and important information. May the lustre and splendour 
of this book grow and prompt the reader to find convincing 
arguments. 

“Tt is handed down on behalf of Abd Allah b. Abbas’ as 
follows: When Mohammed sent written messages to the 
Kings of the Unbelievers inviting them to worship the 
King of Kings®, he also wrote to the Jews of Kheibar’, 
since they were nearest to him of all infidels. The 
Prophet asked the angel Gabriel what he should write, 
and the angel dictated to him the following : ‘In the name 
of Allah, the Merciful, Compassionate. Mohammed, the 
Messenger of Allah to the Jews of Kheibar. The earth is 
Allah’s, and he gives it in possession to whom he wishes 
of his servants‘. The pure religion is Allah’s, as also 
the reward for piety. Salam upon him who follows his 
guidance and obeys the Highest King. There exists no 
power nor might except through Allah. Mohammed wrote, 
sealed, and sent the letter to the Jews of Kheibar. Upon 
receiving the same they brought it to Abd Allah b. Salam, 
who was their Elder, Rabbi, and most learned of them. 
His name was Ashmawil®. They said to him: ‘This letter 
has reached us from Mohammed, read it to us.’ When he 
had done so, he added: ‘ Do you not see—what you already 


‘ Cousin of Mohammed, and one of the Fathers of Moslim tradition. 
His reputation as traditionist is, however, of the worst; see Sprenger, 
Das Leben u. die Lehre d. Moh., I, p. xvii. 

2 In the year 7 of the Hijra Mohammed is said to have sent letters 
to many princes and chiefs, among them the emperor of Byzantium, 
inviting them to Islamism. 

* There exists another letter which Mohammed is supposed to have 
written to the Jews of Kheibar (I. Hish., p. 376), a place several days’ 
journey north of Medina, which he conquered in the same year. A 
French translation of this letter I have published in my ‘Essai sur 
Vhistoire des Juifs de Médina,” R. E. J., VII, p. 113 sq. 

* See Qor. xxi. 105. 

5 Samuel; his true name we have seen above. One Shamwil b. Zeid 
was a member of the tribe of the B. Koreiza, and one of those who asked 
Mohammed about the “ Hour” (see above). 
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knew—that the Torah contains signs such as you cannot 
deny, and which now appear through Mohammed, who was 
announced by Moses? Should this be the case, we will 
follow him.’ ‘But if he abrogates’ our Book,’ they replied, 
‘and prohibits what has been permitted to us, what then?’ 
‘You prefer, Abd Allah said, ‘this world to the next’, and 
punishment to compassion. Mohammed is an unlettered 
man who can neither read nor write*. You know the 
Torah by heart, you can write and read, and I can draw 
from the Torah 1404 most profound queries which I will 
put to him. If he is able to clear up all that is obscure, 
then he is the man whom Moses has predicted, and we will 
freely believe in him. Should he, however, prove unable 
to comply with our request, we will not forsake our 
religion, and not follow him for one moment.’ 

“ By general consent the deepest problems to be found 
were collected and handed over to Abd Allah, who went up 
to Medina. When he visited the Mosque and saw the 
shining lights of the Prophet and his companions around 
him, his heart inclined towards Islamism. He greeted him 


with Salam and introduced himself. They replied to his 
Salam with additional greeting*+, Mohammed bade him sit 
down and asked him what he wished. He was, Abd Allah 
said, a learned Jew, well read in the Torah, and was the 
bearer of a message on the part of his co-religionists with 
queries which they were unable to explain. They therefore 


? Abrogation is one of the fundamental principles of Islamism, abolishing 
those precepts of the Bible which Mohammed found impracticable. A 
concise illustration of this may be found in the conversation between 
the king of the Khazars and the Moslim doctor (see Hirschfeld, Das Buch 
Al-Chazari, p. 9). 

? Lit. ‘the last” (after which there is no other). 

3 Ummiy, see Qor. vii. 156, and Geiger, l.c., p. 27. Mohammed's 
inability to write and read, based on Qor. xxix. 47, ranks among religious 
axioms. The author of the little book either forgets this for a moment, 
or the letter must also be a miracle, since it was written at the dictation 
of the angel. 

* According to Qor. iv. 88. 
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requested Mohammed to expound these matters to them. 
The Prophet told him to ask his questions, since the angel 
Gabriel had already informed him of the same, but if he 
preferred, he could hear them all from Mohammed before 
he opened his mouth. Abd Allah assented. ‘Thou comest 
to me, Mohammed continued, with 1404 queries which 
thou hast copied from the Torah with thy pen.’ Abd Allah 
turned his face away, wept, and said: ‘Thou art right, 
O Prophet!’ Then he professed the creed. Mohammed 
said: ‘Allah has sent me as Prophet, and Messenger, and 
Seal of the Prophets: hast thou not read in the Torah: 
Mohammed is the Messenger of Allah, &c.’” 

A. Is this a revelation? M. Yes! 

A. How many prophets were there? M. 144,0007. 

A. How many of them were Messengers? M. 313. 

A. What is Islim?? 

M. To testify that there is no God beside Allah, and that 
Mohammed is his Servant and Messenger, saying prayers, 
giving alms, fasting in Ramadhan, and pilgrimage. 

A. What is Imdn (Faith)? 

M. Belief in Allah, his angels, writings, messengers, and 
appointed last day. 

A. How many books have been revealed ? 

M. 104, viz.: 50 through Seth, 30 through Henoch, 
20 through Abraham, the Psalms through David, the Torah 
through Moses, the Gospel through Jesus, and the Furgan 
through Mohammed. 

A. Why is it called Furgqaén*? 

M. Because the Sooras* and verses are divisioned, which 
is not the case in other books. 

A. Which things has God created with his own hand ? 


‘The Talmud, Meg. 14b, only knows forty-eight prophets and seven 
prophetesses: but see 1 Kings xviii. 4. 
? Lit. “‘resignation,” but the ecclesiastical definition of the word includes 
these five duties, which form a conditio sine qua non for every Moslim. 
* See Geiger, l.c., p. 56; Itqan, p. 96 sq. 
* Chapters, 
12 
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M. Paradise with the tree Toobd' in it, the frame of Adam, 
the heavens, and he also wrote the Tablets. 

A. Why was he called Adam ? 

M. Because he was created from the clay and the crust 
of the earth *. 

A. Which place has seen the sun but once, and never 
more until the last day ? 

M. The place where Pharaoh was drowned *. 

A. Which part of the earth was favoured with a revela- 
tion ? 

M. The mount Sinai was commanded to raise Moses up 
to heaven in order to receive the tablets. 

A. Which created thing is wood at the top and Spirit at 
the bottom ? 

M. The staff of Moses. 

A. What is the centre of the world ? 

M. The Bait al moqaddas*. 

A. What is under the earth ? 

M. A sea called Al-Qamqam in which is a fish called 
Bahmoot*®; his head is in the east, his tail in the west, 


he carries the earth, seas, darkness, and mountains on his 
back. Between his eyes are seven seas, on each shore 
70,c00 cities, in each city 70,000 quarters, in each quarter 
70,000 kings, and all say : There is no God beside Allah. 


H. HirscuFe.p. 


1 See Wolff, Muhammedan. Eschatologie, p. 126, but evidently taken from 
Gen. iii. 6. Al-Shahrastani (ed. Cureton), p. 79: It is related that the 
Prophet affirmed that Allah had written the Torah with his own hand, 
and that he created the garden of Eden and Adam with his own hand. 

2 adam means reddish brown. * See Sprenger, l.c., III, p. 1xxxi. 

* See Sanh. 37b: Why is it called Sanhedrin? Because it sits in the 
navel of the world. Cp. Shir Hash. R. to vii. 3. 

* See above. 
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WHERE SHALL I FIND THEE? 


By JEHUDAH HALEvi. 1086. 


O Lorp, where shall I find thee? 
All-hidden and exalted is thy place; 

And where shall I not find thee? 
Full of thy glory is the infinite space. 


Found near-abiding ever, 
He made the earth’s ends, set their utmost bar ; 
Unto the nigh a refuge, 
Yea, and a trust to them who wait afar. 
Thou sittest throned between the cherubim, 
Thou dwellest high above the cloud-rack dim. 
Praised by thine hosts and yet beyond their praises 
For ever far exalt ; 
The endless whirl of worlds cannot contain thee, 
How then one heaven’s vault ? 


And thou, withal uplifted 
O’er man, upon a mighty throne apart, 
Art yet for ever near him, 
Breath of his spirit, life-blood of his heart. 
His own mouth speaketh testimony true 
That thou his Maker art alone; for who 
Shall say he hath not seen thee? Lo! the heavens 
And all their host aflame 
With glory, show thy fear in speech unuttered, 
With silent voice proclaim. 
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Longing I sought thy presence, 
Lord, with my whole heart did I call and pray, 
And going out toward thee, 
I found thee coming to me on the way ; 
Yea, in thy wonders’ might as clear to see 
As when within the shrine I looked for thee. 
Who shall not fear thee? Lo! upon their shoulders 
Thy yoke divinely dread! 
Who shall forbear to cry to thee, that givest 
To all their daily bread ? 


And can the Lord God truly— 
God, the Most High—dwell here within man’s breast? 
What shall he answer, pondering— 
Man, whose foundations in the dust do rest ? 
For thou art holy, dwelling ’mid the praise 
Of them who waft thee worship all their days. 
Angels adoring, singing of thy wonder, 
Stand upon heaven’s height ; 
And thou, enthroned o’erhead, all things upholdest 
With everlasting might. 


Nina Davis. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARABIC 
LITERATURE OF THE JEWS. 


I (continued). 


14. Family-names. 


BerorE I treat of the genuine family-names—I mean 
those names which designate, originally and directly, not 
a single individual, but a succession of persons connected 
by parentage—I must say a word about a kind of names, 
which originally designated one single person, and became, 
by-and-by, a designation of his descendants, perhaps 
partly, by a mistake, because that designation, put at the 


end of a pedigree, was referred to the descendants, without 
being in fact hereditary or transferable to one of the 
members, like some of the names of the modern nobility. 
Such designations may be attributes of any kind whatever, 
nicknames, taken from a bodily defect, from the profession, 
the occupation, the office, the rank, the authority, the 
reputation, the title, and so forth'. Among these attribu- 
tive Arabic names we find even a few derived from the 
Hebrew, j and 37; the Hebrew bx 32 has become 
nx332 (Samuel). 

I give here a short list of such cognomina which, com- 
posed with }3x (see below, § 14), became names of descendants, 
probably at first of real sons. I shall arrange them accord- 


' Jehuda al-Charisi (Tachkemoni, ch. xlvi, f.64, ed. Amst.) makes a pun 
upon such a cognomen, which he translates into Hebrew ; Isak ben Baruch 
was called by his father mM pxo7 IN? (NHN 3xn, perhaps 3xcoN xn ?), but 
he ought to have been called myxon Ww. 
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ing to the alphabet, omitting the article bx. anx, or 257 
(hunchback), 352 (=32), jw, or ps (Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XX, 108), nxt, pon (mostly physician), and with an 
adjective, for instance, ‘sxybx ovsndbs, but then only re- 
ferring to an individual ; ‘Sy, ndym (teacher)—there was 
also a celebrated female teacher Andyn—the Arabic designa- 
tion is often translated into the Hebrew mb», with the 
Karaites; 2 (generous, noble, honourable); ‘Wp (ef. the 
Spanish (7d); but “Eljasid,” in Geiger’s Wiss. Zeitschr., 
II, 229, is not tobs (Hebr. Bibliogr., XI, 24), but must be 
corrected nbx, the Vezir, and the name into “ibn Schoschan” 
(Cat. Bodl., p. 1899; Neubauer, Cat., no. 346); "Noy (apothe- 
cary); bsp (bean-dealer); >#55, AW¥P, 37, °D7, INID, PNY, Pe, 
p.nn (he who bears a shield ?). 


15. Ibn (Aben). 


The first step to a real family-name is the juxtaposition 
of the father’s name, with insertion of a word which 
designates son (of, which preposition is not necessary in the 
Semitic dialects). The Jews had the choice between the 
Hebrew j3 (ben) and the Chaldaic 13 (ba7), both being 
equivalent and in equal use; and we shall see how they 
were replaced by the Arabic jax (ibn, aben). 

We find already in the Bible the designation of a person 
as “son of somebody,’ with omission of the proper name. 
This remark of Jost (Allgem. Gesch., I, 100) has been 
neglected by Goldenthal (Pref. to Gazzali, prs «Nn, p. xxxiii: 
see Mischna Gittin, IX, 6-8, and the Commentary of 
Maimonides; see also Biichler, Die Priester, &e., 1895, 
p- 170). 

In Hebrew writings, and even in Arabic, the Jews rarely 
use j28 before the name of the real father, but regularly 
before that of an ancestor, who is considered as the founder 
of the family. Maimonides calls himself Musa ibn Abd 
Allah (translation of Obadja); his pupil, in the same 
manner, is called Jusuf ibn Scham‘un (Zeitschr. f. d. relig. 
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ben) Serach is the son of Ahron (Cat. Bodl., p. 1740). 

Moses b. Nachman, in his Commentary on the Pentatewch 
(Num. xxvi. 13, Hebr. Bibl., XI, 25, not quoted by Zunz, 
Zur Gesch., 436), remarks that all the Arabs (pvdxynw) 
call themselves by the name of their ancestor, “and all the 
Israelites who dwell in Egypt call themselves according 
to [their] families (mmavnd) ibn Ezra! ibn Schoschun.” 
It is not impossible that the former family fancied that 
their ancestor was Ezra the scribe: we find similar pre- 
tensions everywhere, not to think of the Pentateuch, 
pretended to be written by Ezra. 

There is now no rule perceptible for a different use of 
jax and ;3, and even 13, in our sources ; although we cannot 
assert that when }38 was introduced there was none. The 
difference might have been obliterated by later copyists. 
We find, for instance, Abraham 73, instead of “ibn ” Chisdai 
(beg. of the thirteenth cent.), who was the son of Samuel. 
I cannot agree with the argumentation of S. D. Luzzatto 
(Lithl. des Orient., VI, 679) that paw 72 might as well be 
ma (Jiid. Lit. in Ersch und Gruber, p. 427, n. 23; the 
passage in question is omitted in Jewish Lit., p. 343, see 
Zeitschr., 1845, p. 78). 

The composition of j3% with a following Arabic sub- 
stantive forms in the Spanish and Portuguese languages 
different names commencing with aben, a list of which, 
given by Mr. Jacobs in this Review (VI, 616), may be 
further enlarged. We find rarely, or nowhere, in olden 
times the composition of ibn with a non-Arabic name not 
adopted by the Arabs. The disputant PHON2IN mentioned 
by “ibn Verga” (which itself seems a Spanish name), 
and hence quoted by Wolfius (t. I, n. 18, Jost, Ally. Gesch., 
VII, 59), seems to be called Abon-Astruc, instead of 
Bonastruc, the composition of Bon (the good) with a proper 


VA Ye Z 
Interessen d. Jud., 1845, p. 78); and Menachem ibn NS J 
¥A 


‘ eur pax in 1093 occurs in Alexandria (Hebr. Bibliogr., 1V, 90). Most 


probably this name belongs to a Jew. 


\ 
\X 
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name being frequent in the south of France and the north 
of Spain; for instance, Bongodas (the good Juda), and the 
like (see Zunz, Zur Geschichte, &c., pp. 460, 461) }. 

Names of families, originally composed with j3x, are?: 
Abbas (the lion, therefore = Jehuda), Abbasi (corrupted 
*xday), Abun, Adonijja, Aderet (or Adret, which pronunciation 
is probably the genuine one), Ajjub, Aknin, Akra, Arama, 
Atthar, Berachja, Burgil, Chajjun, Chason, Chisdai, Dabi, 
Danan, Fakhkhir, Fandari, Ja‘isch, Kimchi (Lb. V, 297), 
Latif, Megas, Sason, Verga. 

I close this paragraph with the curious explanation of 
jax by Josef Caspi (about 1330), already mentioned, in his 
Hebrew Lexicon (sub voce), which, according to the opinion 
of its author, offers a true etymology according to the laws 
of logic and grammar. He finds in j3% the substance of 
a thing or a person :— 
snyt 1d sD yous snyt vad man Senee yas sins mp obi 
ansv yD j3N ova pyyn apd SS5y5 un mos AAD pyoA 
manos ndsan pax xn satya TAY: wmenpy (Metaphysic) m’wna 
Sra mn ndiy p> jN MND JIN AND FIN TW IN TH wm 


wax nbs 55 ewe IND AND (Exod. i) o°23Nn Sy ynora snp 738 
101% 555 ar nm 


16. Jahudi (Jehudi) Israili. 


A larger family is a tribe, and tribes are parts of a nation. 
The name of a tribe or a nation, however, may become 
a special name of one family. But it is curious that we 
find amongst the Jews a special family called Israéli— 
probably instead of “ibn Israel,” that is, a descendant of 
an ancestor called Israel—but no family called Jehudi’, 
although the descendants of an individual Jehuda could 
as well become a family Jehudi=ibn Jehuda. The Arabic 


1 But the name Bon goron (Bona dies) is equal to the Hebrew 212 0”, 
and perhaps the original of a Hebrew translation. 

2 We omit again the article ai. 

* In the sixteenth century we find in Germany a Christian family called 
Jud, which still repeatedly leads to mistakes. 
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form AL-JAHUDI, which was derived from Hud (see Geiger, 
Was hat Muhammed, &c., p. 114), remained exclusively 
a gentilictum, designating the whole nation or confession, 
which were not different conceptions; every Jew was, as 
such, called al-Jahudi (cf. Jost, l.c., Index, IX, 79, against 
De Sacy), in the same way as Christian authors called some 
Jews “Judaeus”; for instance, Abraham (Wolfius, Bibl. 
Hebr., I, n. 85), Elia (ibid., p. 111, n. 246, i.e. del Medigo 2), 
Moses (ibid., n. 1563, i.e. Narboni, and I, III, n. 1580 b, i.e. 
Maimonides). It is not by a mere accident that some 
apostates from Judaism called themselves Jehudi (Wolfius, 
l.e., n. 1198, 1199). 

At-IsRAILI is likewise a gentiliciwm; and it is rather 
curious to read in d’Herbelot’s Bibl. Orient. (II, 796 of the 
German translation) that the by-name Israili was given 
often to such Jewish authors who were of some considera- 
tion with the Muslims. The truth is, that the Arabic 
authors generally mention only those Jews who are of some 
importance, and that they call indifferently all Jews either 
al-Jahudi or al-Israili: the Karaites are, moreover, called 
al-Kara, the Samaritan al-Samari. The Jewish authors 
of Arabic works used to add to their name or names al-Israili. 
So did the celebrated physician of the tenth century, Isak, 
son of Salomo (ef. d’Herbelot, art. Hammiat, German trans- 
lation, III, 47), whom his translator, and partly plagiator, 
Constantinus Afer (in the Preface to the liber de urinis), calls 
“Salomonis filius adoptivus”’; and I do not doubt that the 
word “adoptivus” is a mistake, which might be corrected 
by some exact MS. Perhaps it was simply an abbrevia- 
tion, but some scribe or editor thought he had found 
the key of the riddle, and made Isak, the adopted son of 
Salomon, king of the Arabs (Catal. Bodl., p.1115). In Latin 
writings or translations he is very often quoted simply 
by his proper name “Ysaacus.” Modern bibliographers 
interpreted Israeli as a family-name, and have discerned 
this Isak Israeli as “the elder” from Isak ibn Israel, or 
Israeli, in Toledo, the renowned astronomer (1310); and to 
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the latter's family are not to be referred the English 
“d'Israeli” (Isaac, the author of the Curiosities of Literature, 
whose son Benjamin became Lord Beaconsfield, Hebr. 
Bibliogr., I, 132, ef. XXI, 14; Catal. Bodl., XXIX, n. 9). 
I have elsewhere (Polem. u. apologet. Literatur, p. 91) re- 
marked that the name Israili does not prove decidedly that 
the bearer is a Jew, because he might be the descendant 
of a man called Israil, who could be a Mahometan or 
a Christian. The author in question, upon whom I made 
this remark, al-Barkamani (not Turkomani), proved indeed 
to be a Jew, from a MS. of the Royal Library of Berlin, 
described in the catalogue just published (n. 250). With 
respect to Muslims, I must confess that I have altered my 
opinion: none of those whom I considered as such has 
proved to be so. But with regard to Christians, I have 
given in a former paragraph more than sufficient authentic 
proof. A curious case of “Israili” is still a puzzle to me, 
and I must enter into more details than I had wished. 
An author called “ Israili” composed a Commentary on the 
medical Aphorisms of Ilaki (abu Abd Allah Muhammed 
b. Jusuf Scharf al-Din, disciple of Avicenna); by5 mv 
Symonds spxdoxds occurs in the catalogues of libraries in 
Constantinople, printed in the seventh volume of Haji 
Khalfa, p. 65, 0. 954, p. 249, D. 1001, p. 319, n. 814, p. 401, 
n. 715, p- 521, n. 1027, and perhaps elsewhere. The Aphorisms 
of Ilaki nyvdads ‘», without Commentary, are mentioned 1. ¢. 
P- 433, D. 1512, p. 521, n. 1026, &e. They are extracted 
from the first book (generalia) of Avicenna’s Canon, ac- 
cording to Haji Khalfa, IV, 434, n. 9082 (see VII, 825), 
and perhaps identical with the “Compendium Canonis” 
mentioned by ibn abi O‘seibia, and hence by Wiistenfeld 
(Gesch. d. arab, Aerzte, p. 78, § 131, n. 2) and Leclere (Hist., 
p. 479), who quotes the MS. Add. 1019 of Paris, with the 
Commentary of “ Samnani,” more correctly “ Simnani,” from 
the town of Simnan, written 1357. Leclere (l.¢., Il, 319) 
calls this Samnani Schams al-Din Muhammed, and doubts 
whether he is identical with Ala, to whom he attributes 
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a Commentary to the Aphorisms (sic) of Hippokrates. 
There is first to be corrected a mistake: instead of the 
Aphorisms we must put the Prognostics, existing in the 
Bodleian Library, and Ala is very probably Rokn al-Din 
abu ’l-Makarim Ahmed ben Muhammed [al-Bajabanki, ap. 
Haji Khalfa, IV, 333] b. Ahmed [ibid., III, 400, omitted in 
the Index, VII, 1200, n. 7466, as well as t. VII, p. 741], who 
died 1335/6, which date was unknown to Wiistenfeld (1. c., 
p. 160, n. 284; ef. my short notice in Virchow’s Archiv, 
vol. CXXIV, p.124). Slane, in his Catalogue of the Arabic 
MSS., n. 2017, gives but the necessary title, &e. The com- 
mentator of Tlaki is called, apud Haji Khalfu, IV, 435, 
Sadid al-Din and Badr al-Din (ibid., VII, 825, omitted in 
the Index, p. 1209, n. 7846), and we have seen that he 
cannot be much younger than Ala; but there is no reason 
to identify these authors, and much less the commentator 
of Ilaki called “ Israili,’ which name is not mentioned in 
the list of the commentators of [aki given by Haji Khalfa, 
IV, 435.— We are not better informed about another 
“Tsraili,’ likewise in a Bodleian MS., Cod. Marsh 663 (Uri 
941'°), at the end, viz. Astrological Aphorisms (5p) by 
Smenondse (sic), composed for al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah, 
probably the well-known Khalif, if the notice is correct, 
which Pusey translates “ Israelita dle.” I do not under- 
stand the meaning, because it cannot be referred to the 
preceding Muhammed ben al-Hasan, author of the book 
ayorby ‘p axabs (obiit 1348/9, see Haji Khalfa, V, 301, 
n. 11054, VII, 1216, n. 8078, where the reading in the 
Bodleian MS. is to be supplied), nor to the other two Jews, 
whose works precede in the MS., viz. the astrologer Sahl 
ben Bischr (ninth cent.?) and abu ’l-Fadhl Da’ud (twelfth 
cent.). 


17. Gentilicia and Patronymica. 


Family-names derived from the name of an ancestor are 
commonly formed from that name by an adjectivum rela- 
tionis with a final 7, which is common to the Arian and 
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Semitic languages, and the article al; in the same way, 
those derived from the name of a country or a town, &c. 
(see the Index Geographicus to my Bodleian Catalogue, and 
to my catalogues of the Hebrew MSS. in Berlin, Hamburg, 
Munich). The derivation, and hence the relation to one 
of the two classes, is sometimes doubtful; for instance, 
Adam Almiliby in Portugal (ap. Kayserling, Rev. mm. t., 
1896, t. XXXII, p. 282), Alpastani in Sicily (1490, Laguinina, 
n. 797). 

Gentilicia are for instance (with omission of the article) 
uxd (Hebr. 15, see par 238, p- 24; Zunz, Zur Gesch., p. 428, 
especially the family Abulafia), ‘77, or 27K “Ahronide” 
(Hebr. jn> ; d’Herbelot, II, 160, III, 377), 32 “ Maimonide.” 

Patronynica, which often are wanting a special geo- 
graphico-historical research because of the successive 
alterations in the course of time, are: INTN, NIN, xox 
(of Lucena), ‘ixver, ‘Daxndy, 2208, or NTWDON (of Alexan- 
dria), ‘opr, ‘awe (of Sevilla), sya, vo2dxa, or ‘peda, or 
‘onda (of Valencia), mba, sndsqa, sand, sya, 125, ed, ‘WN, 
yyed0, "DWT, DIN (not of Edessa), ‘myn, ‘o2xdsy (of Valencia), 
sonndr sadn, ‘axon 2 pin, ww or wn (of Tortosa), 2xDV, 
20, NPT, Wa, WRI, pnd, sao, san (Hebr. *‘I7yN), 
wtp, ‘dn, "11 (2), sD, MAND (for N71), ~DNDdID, “ND, 
syoprd (of Saragossa, or of Syracuse), ‘ppp, Sipry(dee j2x), 
‘sty (of Aden), "aay, *sNNDY, PNY, ‘OND, SWAIN, Frangi=a 
European), 5, ANTI, ANY, WAY, 3I¥, ‘YY, yoyp or sydp, 
‘DOP, WOIWoP or “HDIP, *D'p, Sip, "MH IwDP, '2w7p (or *2D7P), 
SNDPAP, WNIONT, MIT? tom, “So, "AON, TONY, “INTW, IN, 
‘pYdan, ‘pwn 7 

Patronymica without the formative 7 are, for instance, 
vnxdpa, enw (Spanish form), pip? 


18. Hebrew Abstracta. 


Hitherto I have spoken of Arabic names of the Jews ; 
it seems suitable to mention here a fact in the history of 
Hebrew names which evidently is in some connexion with 
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the Arabic names. We find with the older Karaites, and 
with the Samaritans, some Hebrew names which are not 
at all, or very rarely in that period, to be met with among 
the Rabbanites. They are abstracta, and, therefore, com- 
monly generis feminini, and, nevertheless, proper names 
of men; for instance, 2372 (recently a name of women), 
moun (oOYpy mx, by Simcha Isak, f. 21 b, 1. 6, ef. the list 
of errata), (5x)non, nyw (different from yw and yr), 
mpry, Anew (Simcha Isak, l.c., line 19 from bottom, recently 
name of both sexes). They are certainly chosen not without 
the influence of similar Arabic names (see Geiger, Zeitschr., 
IV, 428; Zunz, Zur Gesch., p. 454; my article in Geiger, 
Jiid. Zeitschr., 1X, 180, 182, X, 227; Hebr. Bibliogr., XIII, 90). 

I do not know whether the name 72pn (apud Mose ibn 
Esra) is Arabic or Hebrew. 


19. Sundry Remarks. 


I conclude these general remarks on Arabic names of the 
Jews with some for which I found no more proper place 
in the preceding paragraphs, and the most of which are in 
no connexion with each other. 

(a) All the preceding remarks on proper names refer to 
men, and not to women, although the number of female 
names is not small. The instances given by Zunz (Gesamm. 
Schriften, II, 21, 28, 43, 53, 67) do not exhaust the matter, 
as we shall see in the following alphabetical list. But the 
Koran mentions but one woman, whose name is a com- 
position, or rather a confusion, of two, Mirjam, the sister 
of Moses, and Maria, the mother of Jesus, although 
C. F. Gerock (Christologie des Koran, Hamb., 1839, p. 22) 
would not admit that Muhammed did not distinguish the 
two persons. The introduction of female proper names 
proceeded step after step, and continued by adoption of 
the name of a deceased woman. 

(b) D’Herbelot (s.v. Schirin, IV, 87, of the German 
translation) remarks, that the Oriental nations have the 
custom of altering a foreign name into a similar one with 
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a sense in the native language. That is in no way a 
peculiarity of the Orient, and it goes on still in our times?, 
A similar alteration is the abbreviation Manoello from 
Immanuel, and jo (Mann, Mdnndel, Mendel) from on. 
I believe that the Arabic nsiyn, instead of the Hebrew tnyn, 
especially in Yemen (Meoded b. Josef, ap. Jakob Loewy, 
Libri Kohelet versio Arab., p. 4), is not a translation or 
interpretation, but a similar substitution. ty may be 
derived from ty: it is searcely a Hebrew substitute of the 
Arabic name. 

The Jews in Spain likewise modified their names, so that 
they became to us puzzles or riddles. Such a riddle is the 
name "n3, see above, § 10, J. Q. R., IX, p. 617. 

Samuel ibn Abbas (see Z. Frankel’s Zeitschrift f. d. relig. 
Tnteressen des Jud., 1845, p. 78) says of the Jews, after 
his apostasy and adoption of Islam: “The most of the 
distinguished men amongst them bear [also] Arabic names, 
different from their Hebrew names, or derived from these.” 
“ Derivation,” in the proper sense of the word, can only be 
applied to the biblical names, and in a wider sense to the 


translations ; but we are, in some instances, not quite sure 


which of the two names is the genuine one, and which the 
translated. So mbyn might be the translation, and pow 
the genuine, 77129 the translation of 77x31. 

The Jews in Provence used also many names (Zunz, Zur 
Gesch., &e., p. 462), a part of which were Spanish-Arabic. 
Arabic names are also not infrequent in Sicily; see the 
instances apud Zunz, l.c., p. 523, and the Docwmenta 
published by the brothers Lagumina; it agrees with their 
language. About the end of the thirteenth century, 
Abraham Abulafia, who, in his pretension to be a prophet, 
was prolific in nonsense, yet made the striking remark 
(extracted by Dr. Neubauer in the Revue des Etudes Juwives, 
vol. IX, p.145): “The Jews who dwell among the Arabs 

? I remember a ludicrous instance. Fifty years ago some Indian 


Bajaderes made their appearance in a theatre at Berlin, where the people 
changed their name into Badejere ; jere being the same as “girl.” 
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speak, like these, the Arabic language, those among the 
Greeks speak Greek, &c., &c.; but a very (or the most?) 
strange thing occurred (n7p) to the Jews in all Sicily: they 
speak neither ty> (here probably Italian) nor Greek, like 
their neighbours, but they preserve the Arabic, which they 
learned in olden times, when the Arabs dwelled there.” 

(c) The Mahometan law, which forbids Arabic names to 
the “tributary” people, derived from the so-called “con- 
ditions of Omar” at the conquest of Jerusalem, originally 
had reference to the Christians, and its execution was never 
put in full practice. I shall enter on a discussion of that 
law in a later part of this introduction. 

(d) Lastly, I hint at Arabic names which do not belong 
to life, but to fiction. In the curious book -y7 on the 
Pentateuch, composed, according to Zunz (G. V., p. 156, 
ed. II, p. 162, omitted in the Index, p. 510) in the twelfth 
century, we find some Arabic names at the end of Par. 
my "n, where the editor makes a remark upon these names, 
hinting also at the translation of the name abs say. On 
the name of Zuleikha, see M. Lidbarski, De propheticis, quae 
dicuntur, Legendis arabicis, Lips., 1893, p. 59. 

In the following list I have quoted the spelling of modern 
names (especially African) in the Catalogue of ZEDNER 
(Index, p. 821), in D. Cazés, Notes bibliographiques sur la 
littérature Juive-Tunisienne, Tunis, 1893 (Index, p. 339), 
where, unfortunately, the Hebrew spelling is omitted, and 
in the list of subscribers of the Commentary on Abot (1848), 
mentioned above. Of course, their spelling does not always 
agree with our common transcription of Arabic words. 


20. Alphabetical List of Arabic Names. 


This list contains names of men and women, of individuals 
and families, written in Hebrew characters, according to 
the ruling use of the Jews; some of them also in Arabic 
writing. A great part is explained and proved by quotations 
of sources: in single cases the known members of a family 

VOL. X. K 
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are enumerated. An exhaustion of the matter is not 
intended, and at present is scarcely practicable. 


R 

1. ayxax (Wolfius, III, n. 2169 b) instead of “abu Ajjub” 
(see below, 31x); Ahron ayax (ap. D. Conforte, f. 34; Wolfius, 
I, III,n. 175). Zedner, p.7, gives “Abayob.” In Catal. Bodl., 
p. 715, “Abiob,” p. 2598, ax’38 is a misprint. In Cod. Mon. 
362, I found distinctly, Abraham ha-Levi ben 3ys ‘32x, 
where aii is the genitive. 

2. DITIaN, in the List of subscribers, 1848, mentioned 
above ', is more correctly o777)3x, and this composed from 
p’anns jax “ Father of the Dirhems.” This was probably 
a by-name of some Jusu/, or some son of Jusuf, because 
Hadjdjadj ben Jusuf was the first coiner of this mint 
(Sabbatblatt, 1846, p. 75); indeed, the oldest Jew of this 
name known was David b. Josef of Sevilla (1341)%, and 
perhaps the words mynd 3x8 y22 oA aK, which I could not 
explain (Catal, Bodl., p. 855), are hinting at the derivation 
of the name. We have also seen that abu ’l-‘Hadjdjadj is 
a Kunya of Jusuf*. 

3. 3738, pronounced with the Spaniards “Aboab,” is 
either 37 138 or 3m 1x (Fiirst). Persons of this name in 
olden times are mentioned by D. Cassel (mm jr 21, f. 60; 
see also Catal. Bodl., p. 1010). In Cod. Monae. 255, f. 247, 
the name is written by a contemporary of Isak (probably 
end of fifteenth cent.) xm! 

3VSN, See IYNIN. 

4. Soxrax, Abzamil (Zedner), from abu Djamil ? 

a)N'a8. see under yn. 


[mbanax, Abravalia, seems no Arabic name, and not con- 
nected with mwa]. 


1 I shall quote this list briefly by the letter L. 

2 Ibn al-Dureiham of Mossul, obiit 762 H. (1360 p.); H. Kh., VII, 1236, 
n. 87I0. 

’ Compositions with 128 and }3x, which are here wanting, are placed 
under the letter following 128 and j2x. 
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aX, see under DN3y. 

[yax, Samuel, ap. Wolfius, IIT, 1068, is originally nxay ‘]. 

5. yyax? 

5b. “NIN, Adadi, Zed. 

6. x12 Eladoui, Cazés. 

7. TIN, yw, Salomo b. Mas‘ud (Zed., p. 36) is in some 
way connected with Arab. jn to anoint, oil. 

8. 3yux, “ Edrehi” seems a patronymicum. 

g. ax is a Hebrew translation of mano or wn? (S. Abr. 
b. David nbapn ’b, f. 47b, end); comp. amx, Monatsschr., 
1896-7, p. 171 note. 

SAN, see WIN. 

10. SNIN, patronym. ? Jeh.Charisi, Zachk., chap. xviii, f. 36 ; 
Catal.of MSS. Berlin,p.125; ef. Hebr. Ubersetz., p.884,n.217). 

2%, Cay (ibn) Suleiman (Asulai, s. v. 2p). 

12. pix, possessor of MS., Berlin, Qu. 572. 

13. TAN or NM, Catal. Bodl., p. 1810. My supposition, 
that abu |’-Fat‘h might be the same as m7 73, is tacitly 
changed into a necessary emendation by Gratz, VI, 123. 

14. 23K? Azobeb (Zedner); perhaps instead of a2dx 
al-Zubeib, diminut. of Zabib ? 

15. ox? patronym. ? 

16. “3 (not pIx), Elasar, Catal. Bodl., p. 911. 

17. ops (so), a family in Morocco, to which belonged 
Saadia b. Levi (Catal. Bodl., p. 2226), whose writings in 
some MSS. of the Bodleian are not exhaustively enumerated 
in Dr. Neubauer’s Catalogue. 

IAN, see IN. 

ONToN, Samuel b. Moses, in 1312) p32 nw, n. 143, read 
YININDN 7] 

18. NDYON, of Lucena. 

19. RDN, different persons in Magreb, see Hebr. Bibliogr., 
VII, 130; comp. 1x35. 129 means “cum vehementia edit,” 
“celeriter deglutivit ;” or is 5x the article’? 


1 For names in which 5x is to be considered as an Arabic article, see 


under the letter which follows 5x. 
K2 
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20. TYD OX (Umm Sa*‘id, the mother of Sa‘id), Luzzatto, 
Virgo, p.20; o>dox, in nupnn ’o, ed. Abraham Ankawa 
(Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 59, note) and in List of subser., might 
also be contracted from odd ox, mother of Salam ? 

21. 3NON, Amozegh (comp. Benamozegh, a learned but 
not critical opponent of S. D. Luzzatto in Leghorn). 

22. Pex(dx), Jakob, quoted by Josef b. Chajjim, the author 
of pps" bya (Luzz., note to didn, p. iv); MS. Mon. 28 reads 
pords erroneously. 

23. TOR, woman, Zunz, Ges. Schr., II, 43. 

24. ‘3xvoN, Amaradji (Emaraji, Zedner), not “ Amardji” 
as Carmoly (Hist. des Méd., p. 188) transcribes the name. 

25. ‘ONWON (comb-maker), ibn al-, Catal. Bodl., 1906 (ef. 
ibn al oxwn, ibid.); Poznanski, in one of his recent articles, 
the place of which I cannot at present find out. 

26. NVNPIN (a place in Africa?), Hebr. Bibliogr., I, 113; 
comp. XIX, 25, 34. 

27, *DoxmaN(Os), Eliezer, Cutal. Bodl., p. 2880. 

28. I8IDN, List of subser. 


29. ToNd? Jirmijja b. al-Asad? in Sicily, Geiger, Jiid. 


Zeitschr., II, 241 (315, b. Elasar). The MS. has sobs, which 
seems not a corruption of 71y>X. ‘JDN>s (the lion) would be, 
as DNIy (see this art.), a by-name or substitute of Jehuda. 


Symp, see § 8. 

30. pbx syox (promoter of the religion ?), the physician 
Ja‘akub b. Isthak al-Ma‘halli (mds), from Ma‘halla, in 
Egypt, lived 1201; see Hebr. Bibliogr., XV, 131; comp. 
O‘seibia, II, 118; Leclere, II, 56. 

31. 3NABDN, of Ispahan or Isfahan. 

Swrpw, ownox, see §§ 8 and 15. 

32. aNays (Sx 32 ApSS), Abraham b. David, ha-Kabbala, 
f. 45. 

33. NINN, Mordechai b. Isak, Zedner, p. 66. 

[yx ? al-Azeg, Moses in MS. Paris, 1284, according to the 
Catalogue, is improbable. I proposed (Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XV, 112) »wy5x, see under ¥.] 
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34. OPN (Ikriti, of Creta), not 7px, nor n7px, as Wolfius 
has it (I, n. 2200; Schemarja, ef. p. 340; II, p. 597, ef. IV, 
p- 270). 

35. 5398? The copyist of MS. Vatican, Urbin, 7, is, 
according to Assemani’s Catalogue, Isak b. Moses Synxdx 
Sefaradi at Naples, A. 1469 ; perhaps ‘uwwdy 2 

DMN, see "29. 

36. NMR? Elieser b. Isak ibn NM, patronym.? 

37. ‘320798, Artabi (Zedner). 

38. awe (of Sevilla), Jomtob b. Abraham, &e.; see also 
Zunz, Itt., p. 545. 

39. Mave, Samuel ibn (Catal. Bodl.). 

4o. Apwrx(dx), the red one (Wolfius, III, n. 862 b); ef. the 
Hebrew D'D'7N7 }; for instance, Moses. In MS. De Rossi, 
1416 (in Perreau’s Catal., n. 39, comp. Hebr. Bibliogr., XII, 
57, n. 40), before “pwx b. Samuel the proper name seems 
to be omitted, or neglected. 

41. “NN? the name of the father of Maschallah, is correct? 


pe | 


(783, see mabe. | 

42. m5xa(bx), ibn, Isak b. Baruch. 

43. 7ON3, ibn, Catal. Bodl., pp. 1809 and 2035, under 
Natan b. Elieser. 

44. A1DNI, a woman; Resp. Jos. ibn Megas, n. 152; Zunz, 
Ges. Schr., II, 43. 

PND, see PRION “Dy. 

NS, see /2. 


44). ~pxa(ss), al-Bakir, Cazés. 

45. 3a (Bagi, Zedner) or ‘¥3 (Beghi), Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XX, 97. 

46. 5x32(5x) or diadx, ben (=ibn); Abne Sikkaron, n. 43; 
Teschub. Sichron Jehuda, f. 1b, 16, n. 70. 

47. 32(5x), Josef b. Ascher, copyist of MS. Mon. 241, 
A. 1244. 
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48. 773, Mm [read Annr?] and Ayow, daughters of 
Abraham al-Magrabi, Catal. of Berlin MSS., 2, p. 95. 

49. dna (not Sidnj! as Fiirst and Griitz have it, and not 
bona, Samuel and Samuel b. David, apud Vogelstein 
and Rieger, Gesch. d. Juden in Rom, II, 419), see Hebr. 
Bibliogr., V, 50, note 1. The name occurs in Egypt still 
in the eighteenth cent. (De Jong, Catal. Bibl. Acad., p. 180), 
and among the Jews still a. 1862 (o,>™Hap AwnN, f. 95 b). 

50. m’nni, Josef in Miquenes? Wolfius, III, p. 1069; 
comp. Asw/ai, II, f. 44, n. 230. 

33 is abbreviated from 13% (see § 10), and I consider the 
following names as composed of 13 for 13x. 

51. AN2 13 (perhaps for X32 j28 2), Moses (Kohut, Semitic 
Studies, Berlin, 1897, p. 249). 

52. vaxna, Schalom (Africa). 

53. ‘wna (Buzeid), see under yon. 

54. oxdra (not nba), Jehuda ibn Bulat, in Constantinople. 

55-_ fia , Bula (Zedner). 

2, see '23. 

. ds2013 (Bu-Mandil). 

. 37703 (Bu-Mordechai). 

. D'N22 [read O°N23, Bu-Naim?], n. 52-58 in list of subser. 

. }83, Bunan (Zedner)? 

. mya (Bu-Aziz). 

. Sana, Burgel (Zed.), Birgel (Cazés), Abraham b. my 
ibn B., Hebrew author; Elia Chajjim ibn B., Rabbi in 
Tunis, signs the ed. 1792 of Beth Jacob, comp. Lit.-Bl. d. Or., 
VII, 233, note 1; Jehuda B, see apud Jellinek, Kontres 
ha-Maggid, p. 5, note. il»|-J! “Alboragela,” is Alpujarras 
(Casiri, II, p. 37, n. 247). It seems to be in no connexion 
with J,¢» Barguli (MS. Uri Arab. 347 *), and LS. Birgili 
or Barkawi (H. Kh., VII, 1162, n. 6100). 

62. Mywra=abu Scha‘ara, “ Boucharaa,” Cazés, “ Bushara,” 
Zed. 

63. ta (read Bazzaz, fripperer, Byssarius, Freytag) ; 
‘a 2 KE (Kerem Chem., IV, 93) occurs in the name of the 
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celebrated Arabic astronomer Abd al-Rahman bin Omar 
al-‘Sufi (tenth cent., Nicoll, p. 659, where 55» is to be 
corrected 45-0). 

64. “N13(5x)? ibn (2) Isthak b. Abraham b. Hillel, 1214 
(JEWISH QUARTERLY Review, VIII, 554). Perhaps “wreds, 
old name of Arabic authors ? 

65. "M3? see above, § Io. 

[Sxana is to be corrected 5x73, according to Pinsker.] 

66. 73°03, ibn Ahron (Harun), contemporary of Jehuda 
ha-Levi; read Batikha? 

67. }W3ON) read al-Bajjan (abu-’]), al-Lavi (Levi), son of 
the Scheikh abu Na‘sr al-‘Halabi, lived 1155-6 (Harkavy, 
Meass. Nidd., p. 183); the physician abu ’l-Bajjan ibn al- 
Mudawwear, called al-Sadid (=Sadid al-Din), a Karaite in 
Cairo, died a. 1184 (Jeschurun of Kobak, V, 186, and see 
under 7); could both be the same person ? 

[n’3? Samuel bar? in the Roman Machsor, according to 
Dukes, Li.-Bl. d. Or., V, 398, is certainly no Arabic name, 
if a name at all; he is not mentioned by Landshuth, 
Luzzatto (Ww nbn, p. 73), Zunz. Perhaps the acrostic is 
ooo 8 13799] 

68. atbva(bx) al-Belda (Albayda), Moses, Catal. Bodl., 
p. 1768. 

69. ON’. Bi-Kajjam, composed of °3, for ‘38%? see 
§ Io. 

70. wixdsa, ibn, probably to be pronounced Biklarisch, 
perhaps from the monastery Biklaro in Spain (Lembke, 
Gesch. von Spanien, p. 154), is the name of a Jewish physi- 
cian in Spain (about 1085-1100). The article of O'seibia 
(II, 56) was not in the copy of Leclerc. The proper name 
was probably Jona (Junus) b. Isthak. See the quotations 
in the Archiv of Virchow, vol. LXXXV, p. 162; comp. Hebr. 
Bibliogr., XX, 90. His work is also in MS. Madrid, n. 127 
(p. 63 of the Catal.). 

71, "93? Bakri, family (Jost, Gesch., VIII, 49). 

72. jXnaa, to be pronounced Bakhtan? (cf. ws, com- 
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monly pronounced Bokht), an old author, perhaps a Karaite 
(Catal. Lugd., p. 25, ef. Pinsker, App., p. 85). 

73. 1n33 (Baktawi or Bakhtawi), abu Ja‘akub Jusuf ibn 
(probably a name different from ibn s.):**, apud O'seibia), 
an old Karaitic author, whom Bacher would identify with 
Josef ben Noach ; but the opposite opinion of Poznanski 
(Rev. des Etudes Juives, XX XIII, 215, ef. XXX, 252) seems 
to me preferable. 

74. ‘DINda(>x), not son2dabx, al-Balansi, of Valencia; see 
Catal. Bodi. under Samuel, p. 2404, and Add. 

yxda, see under xo, 

75. 252(5x), for instance, Isak al-Balag (al-Balig?), at the 
end of the thirteenth cent., probably means facundus or 
such like. 

76. wea? in a MS. of the Bodleian, is uncertain; nor 
do I know whether it is connected with wyba, see Hebr. 
Bibliogr., XVI, 61. 

77. pyoa (ibn), certainly to be pronounced Bal‘am, because 
no Jew would have called himself Bileam (Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XVIII, 75, against Harkavy). Indeed, the name ibn Bal‘am 
is only known by the renowned philologist Jehuda, the 
name of whose father is not to be found; nor does the 
name of B. occur among Christians and Arabs. 

78. nyxa (Banat), daughters (which I found with an 
uncertain name of their father on a fragment in possession 
of Mr. E. N. Adler, dated 1115), is the plural of n23 (bint), 
which is very frequently following the name of a woman, 
and preceding that of her father. 

79. 38733? Josef b. Abraham b. Bandad (?) in a fragment 
of Mr. Adler (as I shall henceforth quote briefly), who read 
the name N72. I can explain neither. 


80. »x225x, Josef (Zunz, Lit., p. 724, i.e. App., p. 58) is 
very doubtful ; ef. ‘px253. It is probably not “ Albanese,” 
though a long é is often rendered in Arabic by a long d. 

+yp22(5x), see SD. 

[7ay2>x is a corruption of Aven cebron, see 51v23.] 
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81. sbya(bs) al-Ba‘ali (Zedner). Very probably the name 
yobx in Schiller’s Catalogue of Hebrew MSS. in Cambridge, 
p. 30, twice, is an error, perhaps a mere misprint. 

82. yya(5x), in Hebrew translation mNn, the seeing, 
meaning the blind—an euphemism which became stereo- 
typed in the phrase 117) 3D jw53. For instance, the Arabic 
physician Da’ud al-Antaki (ob. 1005 H.) was called al-Ba‘sir 
(d’Herbelot, II, 201, of the German translation), and so, 
already in the eleventh century, the renowned Karaite Josef 
Abraham ha-Kohen. 

82 6. “¥3(5x) al-Ba‘sri, of Basra. 

83. Np3 (4li:), Chajjim b. Samuel ben (instead of ibn) 
BakA(i), a translator (1298, Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 924); comp. 
pxzdx tay. myxabx nd, daughter of abi ‘l-Munadim ben 
Baka, lived 1155-6 (Harkavy, Meassef N., p. 182). 

84. ‘yxpa, MS. Hamb., Cat., n. 44. 

85. Apa (ibn), family-name (?) of Bechai b. Josef, author 
of maaba man (Jellinek, pref. to Benjacob’s edition, p. vi, 
note 2; M. Sachs, Die relig. Poesie, p.274). The name seems 
identical with ANpa (David, ap. Wolfius, I, III, n. 515). The 
origin of the word is obscure. 

86. DNS, probably Bukrat (not Bakrat) or Bokrat 
(Zedner); Abraham b. Salomo, Catal. Bodl., p. 708 and Add., 
where OX7p13 = Hippokrat(es). 

87. “p3 Bakri (family). 

. 73(5x), father (?) of Chefez orpdsx or ‘mids ? 

89. snbsna(>x) Bargeloni (= Barceloni); for instance, 
Abraham bar Chijja, Abraham ben Chisdai, Isak ben Jehuda, 
Isak ben Reuben, Jehuda ben Barsillai; but Abraham Kohen 
(apud Wolfius, I, n. 100, after Bartolocci), is Abraham ben 
Jehuda of Bologna. 

go. yma (Berdaa? Zedner). 

gi. jxm73, Rabbi Burhan possessed, A. 1623, a MS. of the 
Royal Library of Berlin (p. 64 of the Catalogue) ; a Karaite 
called Josef b. Abraham, see Hebr. Bibliogr., XX, 107, 
XXI, 13 and p. vii; Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 451, 0. 562. 
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Burhan is probably abridged from Burhan al-Din (ie. 
evidence of the religion), a Kunya which is so frequent 
that it fills the numbers 2256-2317 in the Index of Haji 
Khalfa (VII, p. 1259); the simple name al-Burhan occurs, 
for instance, in the preface of Freytag to ibn Arabschah 
(ed. 1832), p. Xxxi. 

g2. 3, perhaps for pmM3 (see n. 93), has nothing to do 
with }172 (as Harkavy proposes in his Altjiid. Denkmdler 
aus der Krim, pp. 90, 282), see Zunz, Ges. Schr., II, 28; 
Strack, pref. to Ahron b. Moses, p. xxxvii, n. 929; comp. 
Hebr. Bibliogr., XIII, 91, XIX, 110, XXI, p. vii. 

93. Dv3 is an abbreviation of 7728, and oma of oOMIN; 
Hebr. Bibliogr., XX, 92, n. 5. o3 Chanina (Conforte). 

94. 173 is, according to my suggestion, the Romanic 
(Spanish?) Baron (pronounced Barun), Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XIII, 91, XX, 40; comp. abu Ishak... yp, apud al-Faradhi, 
ed. Codera (1891-2), n. 38. 

95. 5xo12? David and Ibrahim, a. 1587, ap. Nicoll, p. 401, 
cod. 407b. The Arabic origin of this name is more than 
questionable ; the bearers seem to be Jews. 

g6. TNSa (ON 13N) abu-’] (father of the blessings) is a 
Kunya, which we find with a renegade; see under 38, 
Wolfius, n. 15, spells badly 1292! But we find Barakat as 
a proper name, A. 1155-6 (Barakat b. abi--l Hasan, apud 
Harkavy, Meassef N., p. 183), and the Hebrew translation 
m3 (father of 535x np, ibid.). 

g7. ‘P12? or WwKd, Isak, Catal. Bodl., p. 1095. 

g8. ‘wa Baschiatschi (Turkish), Mose, the well-known 
Karaite. 

gg. Ww3 Bischr (not Baschar), father of the astrologer 
Sahl (see 5nd); Bischr ben Phin‘has ben (ibn?) Schueib 
(997, see Jew. Lit., p. 182). 

M. STELNSCHNEIDER. 

BERLIN, May, 1897. 


(To be continued.) 
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A HITHERTO UNKNOWN MESSIANIC MOVEMENT 
AMONG THE JEWS, PARTICULARLY THOSE OF 
GERMANY AND THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 


THE remarkable letter which, no doubt, came to Oxford 
from the enchanted hoard of the Geniza at Cairo, and which, 
thanks to Dr. A. Neubauer, has been communicated to the 
public in the Jewish QuARTERLY Review, IX, 27-29, reminds 
us of the potsherd mentioned in the Talmud (Jebamot, 92°), 
underneath which a pearl was found. The newly discovered 
document is as mysterious as an equation with three 
unknown quantities, or as an enigma which it is impossible 
to solve. We do not learn anything about the place where 
the letter was written, nor whither it was directed, nor to 
whom it was written. The very fact that it appears to have 
been written in the Byzantine Empire—a part of the globe 
where the mediaeval history of the Jews is more unknown 
than anywhere else—makes us despair of being able to 
elucidate this obscure relic, which gives us, in every name 
it contains, a new riddle to solve. 

Yet, on closer inspection, we hit upon points which assist 
us in fixing the time and place of the events described there, 
with that amount of certainty which history is at all able to 
attain; and thus a forgotten and buried chapter of Jewish 
history is brought to light, which must be designated as 
most memorable and far-reaching. 

The clue to the solution is furnished in this case by the 
name of the Head of the College, Rabbi Abiathar ha-Cohen. 
But the way in which the name is given is confusing. He 
is said to have sent the letter from Tripolis to Constantinople. 
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Are we to assume that the letter was written in Tripolis, or 
that the sender, Abiathar, lived there? Was he an African 
or a Palestinian? Because it is impossible to decide which 
Trablus is meant here. Fortunately, the name of Abiathar 
is exceedingly rare in Jewish literature'. If, therefore, we 
come across a Rabbi Abiathar, who is also mentioned to have 
been a Cohen and the Head of a College, we may assert with 
a degree of probability, bordering upon certainty, that we 
have met with the Abiathar of our letter. Now, a Rabbi of 
that description did exist. The St. Petersburg MS. of the 
grammatical work Mushtamil was copied for Eliahu ha- 
Cohen in the year 1423 of the Seleucidean era, i.e. in 1112, 
in Fostat. i.e. Old Cairo ; and this Eliahu is described there 
as the son of Rabbi Abiathar ha-Cohen, Head of the College, 
and as a grandson and great-grandson of Gaonim *. At that 
year Rabbi Abiathar was already dead. The title Head of 
the College, by which he is distinguished, denotes that he 
had been at the head of the Jews of Egypt, and that he 
performed all the duties which we find connected with the 
dignity of Nagid. We recognize in him a leading figure 
among the Jews in the midst of his activity, from the letter 
itself, in which it is supposed that all important messages 
referring to the Jewish community would reach him first. 
We see at a later period that the Jewish congregations 
placed all questions referring to Messianic subjects, or to 
movements among the ten tribes, before the Nagid of 
Egypt *; thus was Isaac Cohen Sholal still considered as 
an oracle on that class of subjects*. In the same way the 
message of salvation here is expected first from Rabbi 
Abiathar. Perhaps he was not called Nagid yet, if 
we rightly understand the information that the Vizier 


' Cf. Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der Synagogalen Poesie, p. 704 (=Nachtrag, 
p. 38). 

? Bacher, in the Revue des Etudes Juives, XXX, 235, where 3'>‘r’x must be 
read for 21n’x. 

* Kaufmann, in the Jewish QuarTERLY REVIEW, vol. IV, p. 505. 

* = by pap, IV, 32 sq. 
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Chalif al-Afdhal had given Rabbi Meborach the title of 
“Prince of Princes,” i.e. the official character of a Nagid, 
for the first time’. Rabbi Abiathar had the title of “ Head 
of the College,” i.e. Head of the house of study of the “ Pride 
of Jacob” or Gaon ?. 

But it requires two points to describe a line ; we can, in 
the same way, arrive at complete certainty only by fixing 
a second point. Who is Rabbi Tobias, who is all along 
distinguished by the words “our teacher,” and who has 
played a leading part among the Jews of Salonichi? Not 
“probably,” but “undoubtedly *,” Tobias b. Eliezer, the 
author of the invaluable compilation of Midrashim and inter- 
pretations to the five books of Moses and the five Scrolls, 
entitled Lekach Tob, This assumption fixes the period of 
Rabbi Abiathar’s activity as the end of the twelfth century, 
whilst, at the same time, it exhibits Rabbi Tobias in a new 
light. We know now that this scholar, a native of Castoria 
in Bulgaria, was perhaps Chief Rabbi at Salonichi, and we 
are sure that he was an influential person there. We 
learn even something about his relations, namely, that his 
nephew, the son of his brother Judah, who bore the name 
of his father, a man distinguished by later generations 
with the honourable name of Rabbi Eliezer the Great, also 
lived in Salonichi, where, according to a legend, Elijah the 
Prophet appeared to him and gave him presents. We are 
now no longer obliged to look for Rabbi Eliezer the Great 4 
in Mayence ; we meet him on Byzantine soil, where Rabbi 
Tobias had originally lived and worked. 

But the letter, so obscure at first sight, supplies us also 


1 Vide JewisH Quarrerty Review, vol. IX, p. 36, De WwW ww OW 
2592 WR dew 122 Sy ww wn. Nathanael, who was personally known 
by Benjamin of Tudela, is also quoted by the latter as onwa7 Ww dxan2 7°29 
PWT WN. 

? Cf. A. Harkavy, Studien und Mittheilungen, ITI, 29, and IV, 414, Index, 
s.v., and Kaufmann, Revue des Etudes Juives, XVII, 304. 

3 Neubauer, l.c., p. 26. 

* Cf. S. Buber, 210 mp) wr (Wilna, 1881), I, p. x”. 
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with a date. The writer, Menachem ben Eliah, declares, 
towards the end, that he was unable to come “ thither,” 
which we now know means “to Cairo,” because the armies 
of the Germans were in constant motion, without anybody 
being able to tell in which direction they would ultimately 
march. Now, the personalities as fixed by us brought us to 
the beginning of the twelfth century ; this information can, 
therefore, refer only to the first crusade, which brought the 
hosts from Germany into the Byzantine Empire. They were 
first called thither by the Emperor Alexius Comnenus for the 
deliverance of Jerusalem from the hands of the Seldjuks, but 
were afterwards received by him with fear and trembling. 
The period alluded to must be more especially the autumn 
of 1096, at which time the German crusaders were still 
separated from the others, and extended their raids as far 
as the neighbourhood of Nicaea, where they met with their 
fate’. We are therefore pretty safe if we fix the date of 
the letter as 1096. 

But we must be on our guard, and not confuse the 
Germans mentioned at the end of our document with the 
Germans referred to at the beginning. This was, however, 
done by Dr. Neubauer’, and through this error he was unable 
to get a clear understanding of the historical disclosures 
offered by this letter. It is impossible, in this case, that by 
“the Germans” the crusaders are meant. For the latter 
would under no consideration have taken their wives and 
children, and certainly not their wealth, with them. It was 
rather their custom to leave their debts behind them, and it 
was on no occasion a particular desire on their part to wait 
for the movement of the lost ten tribes before departing for 
the Holy Land. 

The Germans mentioned by Menachem ben Eliah at the 
beginning of his letter are German Jews. However much 


1 Vide Buber, 1. ¢., p. 16 sqq.; Neubauer, l.c., 26, considers him to be the 
one of Mayence. 
2 Ibid., 26. 
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exaggerated the number of Jews may be who are said to 
have emigrated in their thousands, so much is certain that 
it must have been a powerful movement which had taken 
hold of the German Jews in the year 1096, and induced 
a host of them to start for Palestine by way of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. Both the Jews and Christians of the Greek 
Empire were at a loss to understand the motives that had 
induced these hosts to leave home and hearth. When 
questioned, they probably answered by quoting Jeremiah 
xxxi. 7, a verse which had set them wandering with 
a mysterious force. They thought that the advent of the 
Messiah was predicted there to take place in the 256th 
lunar cycle (j34)': “ Sing with gladness for Jacob, and shout 
at the head of the nations: proclaim it, praise, and say, 
Save, O God, thy people, the remnant of Israel.” This 
promise they kept constantly before their eyes, and thus an 
insatiable yearning was stirred up inall circles of European 
Jews, which ultimately vented itself, in the eleventh year of 
the Messianic jubilee cycle, in a universal migration to the 
Holy Land. Their minds were in a state of excitement, the 
tension and expectation had reached the fever-point; as 
a matter of course, the tokens were not wanting which 
from time immemorial were connected in the mind of the 
believing multitude with the advent of the Messiah. It 
was told that the ten tribes, behind their dark mountains”, 
had commenced stirring, and wished to unite with their 
brethren, from whom they had been so long separated. 
Geographical distances disappear in the minds of those 
who foster Utopian dreams ; and thus Menachem ben Eliah 
makes the Jews of Germany relate that the dark mountains, 
situated near their own country, had all at once become lit 
up before them with great brilliancy. 


1 Hebraeische Berichte iiber die Judenverfolgungen wihrend der Kreuz- 
ziige, edd. Neubauer-Stern, pp. 1, 36, 81, 153. 

* Jor nn. Cf. Josippon, ii. 10; Rashi to Amos, iv. 3; Petachja of 
Regensburg (vide Travels, ed. A. Benisch, pp. 46, 100 sq., Down 21D, Tour du 
Monde, ed. Carmoly, p. 77), and Abraham Jaghel in v ‘y yap, IV, 40. 
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The fact that the movement was universal, and was 
connected with the Messianic hopes of the year 1096, is 
proved by the circumstance that Menachem ben Eliah 
expressly states that the Jews of France! had at that time 
dispatched a special messenger to Constantinople for the 
purpose of obtaining reliable information about the success 
of the work of deliverance, and whether the time of freedom 
had really arrived. 

Reports of a similar nature were spread in the Byzantine 
Empire even about the Chozars. It was told that seventeen 
congregations had started, and had not been deterred by 
a wandering through the desert, as long as they could reach 
those tribes who were no longer willing to abide in their 
safe homes. 

All that had come to the knowledge of Menachem ben 
Eliah of Messianic hopes and the intended realization of 
them, appeared to him premature and rash, and in oppo- 
sition to the prophetic word of Micah iv. 12, that the 
gathering of Israel to the threshing-floor of the Holy Land 
was to precede the great day of the deliverance. But now 
the time seemed to have arrived when the threshing-floor 
would be full; for a mysterious migration had moved 
Israel in all places, in order to lead them together to Zion. 

The tokens also, which only a short time ago were held 
in light esteem, in consequence of the blindness and false 
wisdom of the people, became now true and credible. 
Small gatherings, congregations consisting of members all 
feverish with Messianic excitement, had arisen in Abydos’, 
who stated that they had seen signs and wonders, who told 
of the appearance of the prophet Elijah, who had come to 
them as the harbinger of the Messianic era. But the 
congregation of Constantinople, and the not less important 


} pwn pwn. The Arabic name for France is usually written 22158; 
ef. Moses b. Ezra’s Rhetorics in Harkavy’s D972 ACN, p. 103; TIEN NEW 
ashe pxoda DoTNOX Nel. 

2 ym™K DWI, according to new-Greek pronunciation, and in the 
accusative, which is frequently used in names of places in later time. 
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unnamed congregation in which the writer of our letter 
lived—Smyrna, Adrianople, or whatever other town it may 
have been—gave no ear to the impatient fanatics, and 
found themselves in duty bound to excommunicate them. 

But now the signs of the deliverance showed themselves 
continuously and irrefragably. Christians and Jews, 
citizens and magistrates! of the town of Salonica, attested 
loudly that at that place men, whose trustworthiness was 
above suspicion, had themselves seen Elijah, not in a dream, 
but in the flesh, and when awake. Signs and wonders were 
believed to have appeared suddenly in great numbers. 
A grandson of Rabbi Eliezer the Great, the son of the 
latter’s son Rabbi Jehudah, and nephew of Rabbi Tobias, 
the great teacher and revered Rabbi of Salonica, was able 
to show a staff handed him by the prophet Elijah, the 
great forerunner of the Messiah. Rabbi Tobias himself had 
caught the excitement. In a message to Constantinople, 
entrusted by him to one of his disciples, he gave a narrative 
of the wonderful events and incidents. Michael Jenimtseh, 
i.e. the German, a fellow-citizen of Menachem ben Eliah, had 
himself read Rabbi Tobias’s letter to Constantinople, from 
which he gained the information that the learned Michael 
ben Aaron *, who was known to Rabbi Nissim—evidently 
the head of the congregation to which Menachem ben Eliah 
originally belonged—as a man blind in both eyes, and who 
lived in Salonica, had recovered his eyesight during that 
period of signs and wonders. It is unfortunate that Michael 
Jenimtseh forgot to take a copy of Rabbi Tobias’s letter 
home with him; but he was a well-instructed man, who 
can be fully trusted with having been able to reproduce 
correctly and faithfully the contents of the letter, which 
was evidently written in Hebrew. 

Constantinople was the focus in which all the rays of 
this movement centred. Another message also reached that 


’ Thus I think o125w) OMCIN ought to be translated. 

* Neubauer, ibid., p. 26, calls him Ben Aaron, through a misunder- 
standing of the text. 

VOL. X. L 
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city, and great importance must have been attached to it, as 
having come from the Holy Land, the scene of the develop- 
ment of events in the near future. The head of the school 
of Egypt, the teacher and guide of the Egyptian Jews, 
Rabbi Abiathar ha-Cohen, had received a letter from Trablus 
in Palestine, obviously referring to this new Messianic move- 
ment'. He forwarded it to Constantinople by a Christian 
messenger of the name of Lugos. Four men of the congre- 
gation to which Menachem ben Eliah belonged had seen that 
letter in his possession, but they also neglected to take at 
once a copy which they might have taken home with them. 
But Menachem ben Eliah was certain that he could expect 
shortly a copy both of this epistle, of which the four ignorant 
men had omitted to take a copy, and of the letter of Rabbi 
Tobias, of which mention had been made to him by the 
learned Michael. 

The greatest impression was produced by the report that 
the Jews of Salonica were suddenly enabled to enjoy 
complete security and confidence. In the very hotbed of 
hatred of the Jews, of which Rabbi Nissim may, from his 
own experience, have told many a tale, a Messianic and divine 
peace had settled, as if it had come down from heaven. Its 
Jewish inhabitants, enveloped in their Talith, fasting, and 
intent upon works of piety, had commenced to renounce 
their worldly occupations. 

It could not but be considered as a miracle that in a place 
where no Jew enjoyed security of existence, nor any of the 
ordinary joys of life, the congregation was able to indulge 
without hindrance in their fanatic expectations, and was all 
at once exempt from taxes; the poll-tax and the double 
census *, which may have been exacted from them double 
as from the Jews of the Holy Roman Empire, not being 
at that time exacted from them. This could only have 


? This is indicated by the phrase pbaxw po wed 3nd. 
? nod =-l>, Charadj or poll-tax, o»w2r, which the vocalization shows 
to be a dual, may mean, like c>p, census. 
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been brought about in a miraculous way, and by warning 
from above. The Emperor or, as the writer, wont to 
use Arabic terms, says, the Sultan!, Alexius Comnenus 
himself, and the Patriarch *, were believed to have ex- 
tended their support to the Jews. They should only sell 
their houses and chattels, and follow the Messianic call, 
without let or hindrance. Had the report about the 
expedition of the ten tribes reached the Emperor of the 
Byzantine Empire also? Did the orthodox Alexius give 
some amount of credence to the tales of the great Jewish 
foree about the Sambation, and fear the latter as the 
avengers of all the injustice done to the Jews, in the same 
way as, at a later period of history, the Popes Martin V and 
Clement VII were inclined to take these traditions seriously ? 
Some belief in the protection or, at least, the connivance 
from the highest quarters must have been alive among the 
Jews of the Byzantine Empire; for the same people who, 
only a short time before, endeavoured to suppress and keep 
secret every manifestation of Messianic hopes, now showed 
a bold front and dared openly to avow their aspirations to 
the whole world. 

Menachem ben Eliah was now himself intent openly to 
await, with his native community, the work of deliverance, 
and to further it by acts of pious devotion. Fasting and 
penance became the order of the day. There were many 


1 Other Arabisms, like p. 28, 1. 7, at the bottom: = or 
rare 9, P. 20, 1. 6, Seno = Jus ow show the influence of the Arabic 
dialect, which came so natural to the writer that he used it, p. 27, 1. 18, 


yea worn = yh WpelSG, The names ne 0yp and mypnrw show also this 


Arabic colouring. 

? Sym proaxm, literally, ‘the great archbishop.” This mode of spelling 
the word shows that ;y227 was the later designation of “archbishop,” and 
confirms the correctness of the reading in the Chronicle of Oria (vide 
Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, ed. Neubauer, II, 120, 1. 18) ‘3722N7 19 73>), which 
one might feel inclined to consider a mistake for :,21"™m. A later tradition, 
in its translation of poi mp2 into ‘bishop and archbishop,” still held 
to this meaning of pox. Vide Griinbaum, Jiidisch-Deutsche Chrestomathie, 
38, 529, 544. 

L2 
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who fasted daily; others kept regularly the Mondays and 
Thursdays as fasts; they scourged themselves, and there 
was no end to the confessions of sins. Formerly, they 
used to be anxious to conceal all reports of Messianic 
visions that appeared either to Jews or to Christians; but 
such reports assumed now an unheard-of significance, and 
were loudly proclaimed. Thus, long before the reports from 
Salonica had attracted universal notice, at a time when 
profound peace prevailed, a Jew of the tribe of Aaron main- 
tained that he had received in a dream the prophecy that all 
the Jews of Romania, i.e. the Byzantine Empire ', were to 
assemble at Salonica, and thence to set forth on the great 
expedition. At that time this man had to submit to severe 
reproaches for his vision; like all dreamers, he was con- 
sidered as God’s enemy, who was guilty of arbitrarily and 
presumptuously dreaming of the deliverance, and of being 
desirous to “hasten the day of the Lord*.” But now 
Tobias from Thebes* appeared with the message from 
Salonica, that at that place signs and wonders had really 
appeared, and that other congregations had in truth 
assembled there. This Tobias was shortly to come also to 
Cairo to give an account of his experiences in these events. 
That which the Aaronite had vaguely seen in a dream had 
now become reality. 

Menachem ben Eliah’s only desire now was to obtain the 
confirmation of those forebodings of the approaching advent 
of the Messiah which were announced from the Holy Land 
from Rabbi Abiathar of Cairo, for it was supposed that in 


1 Cf. Zunz, Die Ritus, p. 79 ¢. 

? The obscure words ? px) ¥ 32 OT 1D 17DN) seem to have this 
meaning. 

sorn. In Charizi’s Tachkemoni, ed. Lagarde, p. 92, Michael b. Kaleb the 
poet is said tobe yanyvrn. I take this opportunity for correcting the corrupt 
rhymes of this passage from my old MS. of the Tachkemoni: wha nye 
yp bow x7 Tex, TD INN OD. Dr. Neubauer, p.26, saysthat “Tobiah of Thebes 
was perhaps not identical with Rabbi Tobiah.” Of course, the messenger, 
a native of Thebes, who visited Salonica for a very short time only, has 
nothing whatever in common with the Rabbi of Salonica. 
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his circle all information and messages received were duly 
accredited. The fear! of spreading reports of that nature 
no longer existed, the narratives of these events having 
even reached the ears of the Emperor, who had received 
them without prejudice against the Jews, but, on the 
contrary, in a rather friendly and favourable spirit. Only 
then, when the confirmation by Rabbi Abiathar of the 
message of salvation would have arrived, the preparations 
for the work of deliverance would be recommenced to their 
full extent. Menachem ben Eliah says, in conclusion, that 
he was about to come himself to Cairo, but that the raids of 
the German armies—evidently the crusaders—of which 
nobody could say in what direction they would be under- 
taken, had prevented him from doing so. 

It seems that a letter of Rabbi Nissin or Nissim, who 
most likely also made inquiries at Cairo about the same 
matter, was enclosed in that of Menachem ”. 

With this, all information about an event which must 
have stirred the Jews of Europe far and wide, suddenly 
ceases. But this rapid flash of light, as rapidly extinguished, 
suffices to give a new and lucid illustration to the tragedy 
of Jewish history during the first crusade. A dreadful 
awakening was to follow the Messianic dream of the 
European Jews. The year 1096 brought them, instead of 
the longed-for meeting with the lost tribes, the most 
terrible calamity that had befallen them since the destruc- 
tion of the Temple. They met with the murderous brutality 
of the crusaders. Instead of witnessing the assembly of 
‘the dispersed on the promised soil, they saw enormous 
' hordes pouring into the Holy Land through depopulated 
Jewries and over thousands of Jewish corpses. The 
threshing-floor was full, the signs had not spoken false ; 

’ For the fact that the fear of involving the Jewish congregations in 
difficulties with their governments on account of such reports existed also 
at a later period ; vide v oy yap, IV, p. 33, 1. 3; p. 31, 1. 18; and JEWISH 
QuARTERLY REvIEW, vol. IV, p. 507: 827 NY SY IPoy DIR MID NN TED. 

? This may be the sense of the etherwise unintelligible remark; 2727 1 
tO por 34) Vo paar 37 dsxn. 
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but it was the hordes of enemies who had held a harvest 
of death in Israel. 

It certainly was not the first movement called forth by 
the hopes of a rising of the ten tribes, especially among the 
Jews of the German Empire ; but it was the first movement 
of the kind of which we have any information, thanks to 
this newly discovered document. We now see what a hold 
the belief in the saviours behind the dark mountains must 
have had on the hearts of the Jews of Germany, and that 
only an impulse, a tenaciously spread rumour, was enough 
to arouse the slumbering yearning and incite to action. It 
was only with the German Jews that the legend could 
originate of a miraculous deliverance, at a time of dire 
religious oppression, by a brother from the tribe of Dan, 
who would suddenly appear among them as an angel from 
heaven, in order to defeat, by his wisdom and his superiority 
in religious debate, the priest who had conjured up all the 
danger'. The belief in the ten tribes prevailed so strongly 
among the Jews of Germany, that not even the horrible 
awakening by the terrors and deathblows of the crusades was 
strong enough to dispel the dream. Thus only we under- 
stand what Benjamin of Tudela tells us at the end of his 
Itinerary, that he found the pious congregations of Germany 
so deeply imbued with the conviction of an early deliverance, 
that they only waited, as it were, for a stimulus in order to 


’ Abraham Jaghel, 1» ‘vy yap, IV, 39, tells of a Megilla, which he had 
seen in the house of Gershom b. Abraham Cohen Porto in Mantua, in 
which the miraculous deliverance of the Jews of Germany was recorded. 
That scroll was said to be read on Pentecost in all German congregations. 
In the letter of the Rabbis of Jerusalem to the Beni Moshe, of the year 1830, 
the deliverer of the German Jews is said to be Dan, one of the Beni Moshe. 
Vide ibid., 54. Juda b, Abraham of Cologne, who died as a martyr on 
June 27, 1096, at Altenahr (?), and who, on account of great influence, is 
praised in high-flown terms as the leader of the congregation of Cologne, 
is said to have been of the tribe of Dan, 219 tawo 7 NIM. But the 
expression seems to me to indicate that he performed the functions of 
the chief of the Beth-Din. Vide Hebraeische Berichte, pp. 20, 22, At 
1565 we find in Turin an Italian rabbi by name Nathanael b. Schabbatai 
yi nMecnn. Compare Mortara worm rx 27 NIN, P. 19. 
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assemble and leave the country. “Rejoice, brethren—thus 
they greet their guests from distant parts—for God’s help 
comes in a moment. If we had not been afraid that the 
end had not yet approached, we should already have 
bestirred ourselves. But we cannot yet do so till the 
spring will have arrived, and the voice of the turtledove 
will have been heard, and the messengers of deliverance 
come and speak for ever: God be highly praised!” In the 
letters they write to each one they say : “ Keep steadfast to 
the Law of Moses. There you find mourners for Zion and 
mourners for Jerusalem, who implore God’s mercy, and 
cover themselves with black garments, and pray to God.” 
Scarcely a hundred years had elapsed since very un- 
Messianic horrors, perpetrated by abandoned assassins, 
had made an end of Messianic fanaticism and voluntary 
emigration, when Benjamin found them again ready to 
form new enterprises in the same direction. And after 
scarcely another hundred years, towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, troops of German Jews again left home 
and hearth, fired by Messianic messages, unconcerned about 
the evil consequences to their brethren that remained 
behind, and the wrath of the Emperor, which was to fall 
as a flash of lightning upon the head of the German Jews, 
Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg. 

Thus it becomes more and more evident that the romance 
of the ten tribes is not a literary fiction, but a conviction 
and hope, entering deeply into Jewish life, frequently 
manifesting itself as a powerful historical motor, pervading 
all parts of the Diaspora, and mostly so in the German 
congregations that were famous for their piety. From 
Eldad ha-Dani till David Reubeni the stream of these 
Messianic aspirations, which so often imperilled the calm 
and steady development of Israel, flows on, and if the regular 
course of it seems so often to be lost to us, still recent dis- 
coveries always show us the traces of its continuity. 

Davip KAUFMANN. 
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BEN MEIR AND THE ORIGIN OF THE JEWISH 
CALENDAR. 


Amone the “ Egyptian Fragments” which Dr. Neubauer published 
in the October number of the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW (IX, 
pp. 24-38), the most interesting is undoubtedly the portion of a 
letter directed against Ben Meir (pp. 36-38)'. Its writer? reports 
that he had heard at Aleppo that Ben Meir wished to declare the 
months Marcheshvan and Kislev defective (DDN); whereupon he 
sent letters to Ben Meir and warned him not to do so, as these 
months were plenary (oyadw’). After he had returned to Bagdad, 
he learnt that Ben Meir had, in spite of the warning, proclaimed, 
two months previously, both Marcheshvan and Kislev defective, 
in accordance with his own calculations. To counteract the effect 
of this step, Ben Meir’s opponent sent epistles to all congregations, 
including those of the Exilarch and of the heads of the schools 
(probably Sura and Pumbaditha), informing them that the two 
months in question must, according to all authorities, be accepted 
as-plenary, and that the coming Passover would therefore commence 
on a Tuesday. Once more he urgently appeals to the community 
to take the necessary measures to save the Jews from being misled 
by Ben Meir’s calculation—which made Passover fall on a Sunday— 
into the desecration of that feast by eating leaven on it, and eating, 
drinking, and working on the day of Atonement. 

Concerning the personality of this Ben Meir, his activity and 
the period in which he flourished, some information can be 
obtained from another fragment, published by Dr. Harkavy*. From 
this source, as well as indications in Saadiah’s "37 5D, it appears 


’ This fragment calls for much textual criticism. On p. 37, 1. 2, 
222 T22 x) is not quite clear: for jor xy read po ‘ry: 1. 5, for pa read 
721N2) (ep. the second line from the bottom of the page Own 2w PrN "nN w) 
wR PN OFX OAR OX): instead of over read ovon: 1. 7, after 
yym7 add snba5, as in 1.13: 1. 8, for wy read wena: last line, for 
DNTP) read D wp). 

? Dr. Neubauer suggests that the writer was Saadiah. See below, 
p. 153, D. I. 

5 Studien und Mittheilungen, V, 212-221. 
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that Ben Meir was a scion of the Hillelites, that he was head of 
a school in Palestine, lived at the beginning of the tenth century, 
and strove to re-assert the authority of Palestine in the appointment 
of the New Moons and Festivals. He sought to win converts for 
his views among the communities outside Palestine; and, with this 
object, sent his son on missions to various places, where he indeed 
seems to have found considerable support. The. heads of the schools 
in Babylon feared a schism in Judaism, and commissioned Saadiah, 
who was at that time in Egypt, to issue an Epistle to the congrega- 
tions denouncing Ben Meir’s ideas and aims. Saadiah composed 
a charge of this character in the month of Tebeth,.1233 aer. contr. 
(end of 921). Ben Meir replied, in detail, in a letter he sent to the 
congregations in Babylon, and endeavoured afresh to establish the 
authority of Palestine. Saadiah replied to this with his D'1yvon 75D". 

We may assume with some degree of certainty that the incident 
narrated in Dr. Neubauer's fragment really took place also in 921, and 
it is more than probable that only after Ben Meir had attempted to 
give an emphatic practical expression to his theory by attempting 
to dislocate the Festivals on two days, that the official repre- 
sentatives of the Judaism of those times took alarm, and felt it 
necessary to utter a note of warning. This account of the event 
receives weighty confirmation from the testimony of a Syrian his- 
torian. Elias of Nisibis (obiit post 1046) tells us that the year of 
the Hegira 309 began on Saturday, the 22nd of Ijar, in the year 
1232 of the Greek era; and that, in this year, a schism broke out 
between the Eastern and Western Jews in reference to the dates 
of the Feasts. The Western Hebrews began their year on a Tuesday, 
the Eastern on a Thursday? Here we have clear evidence that 
the Eastern Jews, i.e. those of Babylon, celebrated the New Year's 
day in 1233 on a Thursday, and consequently the preceding Passover 
must have begun on a Tuesday, which corresponds with the narra- 
tive in the letter against Ben Meir. We see also that the Western 
Jews, i.e. those in Palestine, followed the head of their school and 
kept Passover—and consequently all the other feasts—two days 


1 My exposition is entirely based on Dr. Harkavy’s views, in which, how- 
ever, there is much that is uncertain. If Saadiah had really been invited 
to Babylon in the year 921 for the purpose of refuting Ben Meir, he 
might also have visited Aleppo; and the fragment edited by Dr. Neubauer 
may in fact be by him. Cp. also Zeitschr. f. hebr. Bibliogr., II, 79, note I. 

2 Fragmente syrischer und arabischer Historiker, edited by Prof. Baethgen, 
text, p. 84, translation, p. 141 (ep. also the Jewish QuarTERLY Review, II, 
p. 107). Elias of Nisibis always gives his authority, with unfortunately 
this exception (and a few others). 
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earlier than their Eastern co-religionists. Ben Meir’s injunctions had, 
accordingly, been obeyed ; and this it was which threatened a serious 
danger to the religious leaders of the Babylonian communities. 

The events here related we have also rediscovered in a Hebrew 
source, viz. in Sahl b. Mazliach’s polemic against Jacob b. Samuel, 
Saadiah’s pupil. The former, a Karaite zealot, says that in the 
time of the Fajjumite (Saadiah) a dispute broke out concerning 
the Feasts which the Palestinians kept on different days to the 
Babylonians. The two parties indulged in mutual recriminations 
and excommunications, and even went so far as to charge one 
another with fraud and deception. Several Babylonians, however, 
sided with the Palestinians, and vice versa’. Frankl, who subjected 
Sahl’s story to a severe critical examination *, tried to demonstrate 
that the New Year is here meant, and that the point about which 
the controversy turned was whether the Palestinian Jews were 
to keep New Year two days or only one day—a question which 
engaged the attention of such late authorities as Alfasi and his 
literary antagonist, Zerachiah Hallevi Gerundi. Before Saadiah, 
according to Frankl, the Jews of Palestine only kept Rosh hash- 
shanah on one day; but the Gaon prevailed on many penetrating 
minds in the Holy Land to adopt the Babylonian rule and celebrate 
the beginning of the year on two days. Saadiah believed that this 
would restore uniformity of religious practice, and effectively parry 
the attack of the Karaites who made capital out of the differences 
between Palestinian and Babylonian usages. After Saadiah’s death, 
the result of his labours was undone. The Babylonian party in 
Palestine reverted to the prevalent customs, and hence the well- 
known inquiry which Nissim b. Jacob addressed to Hai Gaon as 
to Saadiah’s Response to the inhabitants of Kafsa (DINP)*. Sahl, 
according to Frankl, wrote with a distinct bias and was guilty of 
exaggeration, partiality, and perversion of the truth. 

Frankl's arguments will, however, not stand the test of examination. 
Even if Saadiah had succeeded in persuading the Jews of Palestine 
to keep the New Year two days, complete religious unity would 
by no means have been secured, as the same difference with regard 


* Pinsker, Likkute Kadmonioth, p. 36: OWN AND WR VET 2 AMD Veh 
AMX CY IMRe? OFM DIAM Oda OY Sew Pre wIN YOM Oy. WIM 
DT 02 OR Sew PIR yw we Ow pW ow +2 (scil. ovbaanm) noN 
THT DVI DWT NW? PIR TIN WP Maw ana xd WR 1197 xd Wx pr wo 
FIR IW OW ww TND TOR OID YM (FINN) IND OY. wMNwy $22 IN) 

SORT? PIN TI TRL IT IW PINa ODA O27 OMdaa7 Ame DoT dere" 

2 Monatsschrift, XX, (1871), pp. 355-360. 

3 Responses of the Geonim, ed. Lyck, no. I. 
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to the other Feasts would continue to divide Palestine from the 
rest of the world. Saadiah, moreover, does not condemn the differ- 
ence of practice, as fostering disunion ; for he asserts that God had, 
from the beginning, commanded Moses that the Feasts should, in 
Palestine, be kept one day, and outside it two days '—a view which 
he maintains against the Karaites. Finally, Sahl would not have 
said that the Palestinians celebrated the Festival—precisely the 
Festivals—on one day, and the Babylonians on another, or on the 
morrow”, but that the former keep the Feast on a certain day and 
the Babylonians kept it on the morrow also. Again, what is the 
meaning of the statement that some of the Babylonians followed 
the practice of Palestine? The former in any case kept two days. 
I, therefore, do not doubt that Sahl had in mind the affair with Ben 
Meir, and we learn that a portion of the Palestinians, at least, refused 
to follow the lead of the head of their school, while, on the other 
hand, he counted many Babylonians among his adherents. The last 
circumstance appears from several passages in Ben Meir’s epistle 
to the Babylonian communities which Dr. Harkavy has published *. 

Frank] has cast suspicion upon Sahl’s account as tainted with a pro- 
nounced bias. His reason is that, if accepted, it would involve the 
assumption that the Rabbanites were still disputing about the dates 
of the Festivals as late as the tenth century, and that, even in the 
time of Saadiah, the rules of the Calendar had not yet been unalter- 
ably fixed. This, says Frankl, is impossible. But what appeared to 
him, in 1871, an impossibility, has been proved by Dr. Harkavy’s and 
Dr. Neubauer’s publications to have been a plain fact. As late as the 
tenth century there were differences of opinion as to the institution of 
a fixed and constant Calendar. And this presents an opportunity 
for a word concerning the time and place in which the present 
fixed Calendar originated. Though this theme has had the benefit 
of frequent and varied treatment, yet it will be generally admitted 
that several complicated questions still await solution, and that 
much of what has hitherto been advanced is hypothetical *. 

' Ibidem : my 7’3'p7 Noe NPT PED PRD YYVEI WORX 9's PID WII 
j) Ov ow 5412) IN OY OF) AAP PINa °D ONT) OF) WOR NIM VIP AN ON 
4 pow dew 5 ohn mn. 

? Sahl says of the Babylonians in the first passage nx OY Nor, and 
the second time 79 OY32 MNwY. Frankl would read in the first passage 
am ov. According to my opinion, it is more correct to read in both 
cases Wis bY. 

% See especially Dr. Harkavy, p. 215. 

* Herr Epstein (O17 NYPD, p.17), for example, counts six periods in 
the evolution of the Jewish Calendar. His demonstrations, particularly in 
regard to the earliest period, are mostly hypothetical. 
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A well-known Response of Hai Gaon, preserved for us by Abraham 
b. Chija, is extant, which states that our present Calendar was fixed 
by the patriarch Hillel II in Palestine, in the year 670 (=368 or 
369 c.E.)1, This is accepted by most authorities, e.g. Zerachiah 
Gerundi’, Nachmanides*, &c.; Isaac Israeli* alone asserts that 
this Hillel belonged to the last Talmudic period, and lived about 
500 ©.E.; an obvious error, for nothing is known of a patriarch of 
that narme in that era; his statement, moreover, is uncorroborated 
by any other authority. Hai’s account bristles, however, with 
difficulties. On the question of date, Slonimski® has rightly pointed 
out that several passages in the Talmud show that even in the 
days of the last Amoraim, the new moon was fixed by observation, 
though since Gamliel II, astronomical rules were also brought into 
requisition—a view which is accepted by no less an authority than 
Dr. Steinschneider, who differs from Graetz and Pineles. As to the 
place of origin, M. Theodore Reinach ® has drawn attention to a fact 
which makes it improbable that our Calendar was fixed in Palestine. 
In that country, he points out, the Greek eight-year cycle (Oktaeteris) 
at first in vogue, was succeeded by the solar cycle under the Roman 
rule. Sextus Julius Africanus (beginning of the third century) also 
notes that the Greeks as well as the Jews observe the Oktaeteris, 
i.e. in every eight years they have three leap years’. The Book 
of Enoch, § 74, vv. 13-16, likewise refers to an eight-year cycle’. 
The Metonic nineteen years’ cycle was used in Babylon. Reinach 
accordingly assumes that Babylon is the original home of our 
Calendar. He ascribes the authorship, on the ground of his astro- 
nomcal knowledge, to the Amora Samuel. Though this is a mistake, 
Samuel's era being far too early a date, yet Reinach’s hypothesis 
as regards the place of origin must command assent. It may be 
added that Mahler, in a series of investigations, has shown that 
the ancient Babylonians already had the nineteen years’ cycle; 
and he also therefore believes that our Calendar is of Babylonian 


1 \)2yiT IHD, p. 97. 2 sx on Rosh hash-shanah, I. 

5 raz ‘od by mown, § 153. According to Maimonides (n’np nio'n, V, 2) 
it was an ‘yon mw mbm that, as soon as the Synhedrion ceases to exist, 
the new moons and festivals were to be fixed according to the present 
Calendar. This view is impugned already by Nachmanides and others. 

* ohy 0, IV, 9. 5 say, p. 4, &e.; warm no, § 29, Ke. 

© Revue des Etudes Juives, XVIII, go, &c. 

7 Africanus’ remarks are found in Georgius Syncellus’ Chronography, 
p. 611 (cited by Reinach, l.c.), and read as follows: 5d Totro nai “EAAnves 
sai ‘lovbaia Tpets phvas éuBor{ipous éreow dxtw@ mapepBaddAovar, 

® Op. Rev. R. Charles, The Book of Enoch, pp. 201-202. 
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origin’. It does not necessarily follow that it was first adopted by 
the Jews resident in Babylon; they might have learnt it and brought 
the knowledge with them to Palestine, as indeed was the case with 
the names of the months. The Babylonian cycle does not follow 
quite the same order as ours. Its mnemonic would be not DN ij 
but ON Fiji. Instead of the seventeenth, the sixteenth year of 
the cycle is embolismic. Such a variation might easily, however, 
have developed in the course of centuries, nay millenniums?. It is 
curious that Albérini, who wrote about the year 1000, and who is 
the earliest authority for the systematic exposition of our Calendar, 
reports a difference between the Palestinian and Babylonian Jews in 
regard to the sequence of leap years*. He says that there are three 
series of intercalation (ordines intercalationis), viz. :— 

(1) Fis#A3, ie. the second, fifth, seventh, tenth, thirteenth, six- 
teenth, and eighteenth years. 

(2) fAaD98, i.e. the first, fourth, sixth, ninth, twelfth, fifteenth, 
and seventeenth years. 

(3) 33033 (properly 3333335), i.e. the third, fifth (3+2 = 5), eighth, 
eleventh, fourteenth, sixteenth, and nineteenth years. 

The first two series, Albérini tells us, were adopted by the Syrian 
Jews; the last, by their co-religionists generally, who preferred 
it to the others, because it was invented by the Babylonians. The 
first two series are identical with DiN8 Ai}. The first need only 


be increased by the numeral one, the second series by two, and the 
identity will become apparent. The third, however, OITN AM}, differs 
from the ancient Babylonian series as well as from our system; 
and yet Albérani testifies that it was the most widely disseminated 
among the Jews, by which last term he refers, of course, to the 


1 See Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, VI, 457-464; IX, 42-61; XI, 41-46; 
Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie, Mathem.-naturw. Classe, 1892; Transactions 
of the LX Congr. of Oriental., II, 209-217. Strassmaier and Oppert, however, 
refuted the opinion of Mahler, see Zeitschr. 7. Assyriol., VIII, 173-178; X, 
64-69 ; Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch., L, 138-165. 

2 Another difference was that the Babylonians had, besides the inter- 
calary Adar, an interealary Ellul. Mahler has, however, shown that 
the latter was only introduced after Babylon had come under Syrian 
domination, when the year began, as in the Graeco-Syrian calendar, with 
autumn instead of spring. According to ‘Anan, the embolismic month 
must be intercalated after Shebat, for which, in my opinion, there is no 
analogy. See Qirgisani’s Kitéb al-Anwadr, I, 13 (ed. Harkavy, p. 313, 
line 7); Albérani’s Chronology of Ancient Nations, edited by Sachau, text, 
p- 59, translation, p. 69. 

* Loe. cit., text, p. 56, translation, pp. 64-65. 
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Babylonian Jews, who are contrasted with their Syrian brethren 
and of whom Albérini, living in the same country with them, was 
in a position to obtain accurate knowledge’. However that may be, 
Hai’s account is certainly inadmissible. 

I think I am justified in supposing that our Calendar was finally 
fixed after the close of the Talmud in the sixth or seventh centuries, 
and in the Babylonian schools. Palestine was not, indeed, the scene 
for an event of such moment. Spiritual life in that country had 
been strangled by terrible persecutions. The Jews of Babylon, 
on the other hand, particularly after the rise of Islam, enjoyed 
comparative rest, and were endowed with the requisite spirit and 
courage for so incisive a reform. That no account of the origin 
of the Calendar has come down to us need not occasion surprise. 
The origin of the system of Punctuation is similarly wrapped in 
impenetrable obscurity. The authority of the Babylonian schools 
was so great that they were able to secure universal acceptance 
for their Calendar, even in the Holy Land. And thus not only was 
Judaism emancipated, in regard to its almanac, from dependence 
on Palestine, an object which Gamliel’s contemporaries already 
strove to attain*®; but the relation between the two countries was 
reversed. Babylon now became the authority to which the Holy 
Land had to bow. In the latter country they never forgot that 
the Calendar had not originated in their midst, and that it had 
been fixed at a late period. Hence we see in the tenth century 
an attempt to overthrow its authority, an attempt which is partly 
successful in and also outside Palestine. If it had been generally 
believed that the Calendar was fixed by Hillel II, it would have 
been not merely idle and futile, but positively foolish on the part 
of Ben Meir, who, rightly or wrongly, styled himself a descendant 
of the Patriarch, to revolt against the Calendar, of which his own 
ancestor had been the author, and in regard to which Palestine had 
laid down the law for all Israel. 


' A Boraitha cited by Israeli (loc. cit., IV, 2) contains the following 
passage: 21 wow OND wow wy wo oNw wow Yawn mow wn NAD 
one woe wow wor 9 ww one wow wow on woo ww Nom TR 4 
0) oOrw woo wow wow. Thus we have here, too, three systems of 
intercalation. The first is ti48 475, and corresponds to Albérini’s third 
series ; the second is 2148 mii, like the Babylonian ; the third is d348 743, 
which is identical with the one at present in use. Cp. Dr. Steinschneider, 
in 7277, pp. 28, 29. 

* Here, too, Babylon takes precedence over Palestine, the Babylonian 
system of punctuation being older than that of Tiberias. See Prof. Bacher's 
Die Anfinge der hebriischen Grammatik, p. 15 et sqq. 

3 See Berachoth, 63, concerning the nephew of R. Joshua b. Chananja. 
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The consciousness, however, that the Calendar was of com- 
paratively late origin induced not only the Karaites, but also 
the other sects, to reject and denounce it. Characteristic is the 
following narrative of al-Qirqisini, one of Saadiah’s contempora- 
ries!: “JI once said to the Palestinian, Jacob b. Ephraim ?, ‘You 
have intercourse with the Isawites (i.e. followers of Isa or Obadiah 
al Isfahini), you even intermarry with them. But they acknow- 
ledge as prophets those whom you do not recognize*.’ The reply 
was ‘They have not seceded from us (the Rabbanites) in regard 
to the Feasts.’ This shows that the Rabbanites tolerated open 
unbelief rather than a schism in the dates of the Feasts which 
they themselves permanently fixed.” The Sectaries, especially the 
Karaites, by their attacks on the Calendar, misled so illustrious 
a genius as Saadiah into anachronisms, logical fallacies, and 
egregious blunders. The Gaon claims that the Calendar is of 
Sinaitie origin, and that its rules existed in the days of Moses. 
It was easy for his opponent to demonstrate the utter absurdity 
of this contention. And Hai Gaon had to admit that Saadiah did 
not really intend the assertion to be taken seriously. His object 
was to snatch a momentary triumph in the verbal combat ‘. 

Thus we observe seething among the Jews in the tenth century 
an agitation that was far from superficial, but, on the contrary, 
stirred men’s minds to their depths. The Karaites sought their 
profit in this ferment, and won many waverers over to their camp. 
Possibly to this dispute about the Calendar we may trace the fact 
recorded by Sahl, that some Rabbanites in Palestine kept two days 
of the Festival—one, according to the observation of the moon; 
and one according to the fixed Calendar, and that many of them 
renounced the latter (and thus were converted to Karaism)*. The 
last statement may be merely an unwarranted, idle rumour. 

These suggestions I have here offered are, of course, purely hypo- 
thetical. It would be a subject for congratulation if this publica- 


1 Loe. cit., I, 11 (ed. Harkavy, p. 312). 

* Concerning this Jacob b. Efraim, who is undoubtedly identical with 
the one cited by Salmon b. Jerucham (Pinsker, p. 14), see my Essay 
in the Steinschneider-Festschrift, pp. 201-202. 

3 This sectary had asserted that Jesus and Muhammed were prophets 
sent by God, not to the Jews but to the Gentiles. 

‘ Responses of the Geonim, l.c.: sim map 93 DA ANIwW CMONW MD WNT JD 
tyyrern me rme. Abraham b. Chija naively says (W2v7 15D, p. 94): 
Tena om oma cmt Owen nan °) om 5"%s (AMD ‘9 Se) M37 OF DR 
40) OPI MR Dw NAW YY APO AWNT 5932 OND Pwd NTI OW. 

5 Pinsker, loc. cit., p. 33. 
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tion stimulated experts and specialists to contnbute, out of their 
rich stores, to the discussion and elucidation of the vexed question 
in this little known but absorbing branch of science. 


SAMUEL PoznaXsKI. 
BERLIN, November, 1896. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


My learned friend, Herr H. Bornstein of Warsaw, has pointed out 
to me that the report quoted by Elias of Nisibis needs correction. 
First, the year of the Hegira 309 began on the 12th, and not on the 
22nd of Ijar, 1233. Secondly, Ben Meir’s contradiction related to 
Marcheshvan and Kislev, 1233, not 1232, so that the difference of two 
days affected the Passover of 1233, and, consequently, the New Year 
of 1234 (not 1233). This may also be deduced from the following 
passage in the fragment in Harkavy (p. 218, 1. 13 sqq.):— 


myy 83°45 man pawnd 33”snn mows “wn sdow wan... 

mNan mem... On Dwsina 7 ora awn we ‘pdm abana 

sda myy O35 S53 sh sia aw man pawnd sian mow sn 
40) IoD “nm § Syaaa wim /pbn 


Ben Meir further maintains that in the year 853, after the destruc- 
tion of the second Temple (=1233 of the era of contracts), the New 
Year should have fallen on a Thursday, and the months Marcheshvan 
and Kislev should have been defective (DNDN), and that New Year's 
day of the following year, 854=1234 era of contracts, ought to be 
«a Tuesday. Consequently, the Passover of 1233 fell, according to 
Ben Meir on a Sunday, but according to the common reckoning on 
a Tuesday, and the New Year of 1234 on a Thursday. In fact, the 
Molad of the year 1233 was 3°PNA &j 4, and the formula (My"3p) was 
307 (according to Ben Meir, 8FA4). The letter published by Neubauer 
shows the conflict to have arisen in the summer, i.e. in 1232. The 
informant of Elias of Nisibis knew that in 1232 there had been a 
conflict between the eastern and western Jews about the fixing of 
the New Year's day, and related it erroneously to the New Year 
of 1233, instead of to that of 1234. 

The same friend further points out that the third formula of 
intercalation of Albérini (33033) can also be reduced to our formula 


* So correctly in the Oxford MS. The St. Petersburg MS. has wrongly 
ivan. 
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(Of Fi), if we begin to reckon the intercalary years from the 
third year of the cycle, for then we arrive at the series 1333333. 
Hai Gaon also mentions, in Responsum cited by Abraham b. Chija 
(pp. 97, 98; cf. ody aD" iv, 14), the same three formulae of inter- 
calation as Albérfini, namely Ali 93, fAADTS, and 3333333, and his 
words show that all three are identical. Vide also Steinschneider, 
1, c., PP. 34, 35. 

Finally, the discrepancy between the Babylonian and the Jewish 
series of the intercalary years by no means proves the impossibility 
of the latter having originated from the former, for our nineteen 
years’ cycle is supposed to have been borrowed from the Metonic, but 
even in the latter, the sequence of the intercalary years has not been 
satisfactorily established. The sequence was, according to Dodwell, 
Ideler, Boeckh, in the Metonic system, 3. 5. 8. 11. 13. 16.19; and in 
that of Kallipos, 1. 4. 7. 10. 12. 15. 18. On the other hand, according 
to Scaliger, Em. Miiller, and Aug. Mommsen, in both systems, 2. 5. 8. 
10. 13. 16.18. Cf. Unger, Die Chronologie d. Griechen u. Romer, in 
Iwan Miller’s Handbuch d. klass. Alterthums- Wissenschaften, I. 

8. P. 

WARSAW, January, 1897. 
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THE EGYPTIAN NAGID. 


THE remarkable fragment relating to the dignity of Nagid in 
Egypt, which was edited by Mr. E. N. Adler in the JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, IX, 7178q., is not the original, but must have been a portion 
of a book which contained a collection of this and similar letters and 
reports. This I noticed when I was kindly allowed to inspect the 
fragment. Only two leaves of the whole have been preserved, and 
several other leaves, two at the very least, must have been lost 
between them. The leaf, commencing on page 718, 1. 3, must, 
perhaps, be considered as the first. Anyhow, we have here a report 
in which an Egyptian Nagid notifies his appointment and solemn 
instalment to the congregations under his charge. 

Before determining the historical importance of this find, it will 
be necessary to correct the printed text and its translation after 
the MS. The beginning of the piece 72OF mbdx WD is correct. 
The new Nagid presents himself as an old acquaintance who had 
already, during the office of his predecessor, shown himself as the 
proper representative and successor of the Nagid by his Synagogal 
addresses at certain festivals and by his decisions on points of the 
ritual, “WN yaby $2 Soy means: and to my Nagid, before whom, 
in whose presence=12B9 "we. Mr. Adler read ‘2850, my teacher, 
but thus the construction of the whole sentence is destroyed. L. 2 
we read ‘P1532. On 1. 5 the allegation from Is. xl. 4 is indicated 
as a Biblical verse by the point placed over the word. We know 
now, moreover, from the text published in the JEwISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, IX, 687, that the Gaonim used also in private letters to 
denote quotations from Scripture, which ought really to have been 
written on lines, by points placed over the Biblical words. Our copy 
of the report of the Nagid is no exception to this rule. L. 6 ought 
to read ‘PT¥ N75 iy) “know ye, in what measure I was favoured.” 
pI¥= NII. That which is said here about the favour of the Caliph 
becomes unintelligible by the words MS in 1.7, and ‘Y2 in 1. 8. 
The Caliph cannot consider the Nagid as his successor, or as the 
ruler of his people among the Arabs. The MS. shows NN and 
23. The Caliph says thus even during the lifetime of the previous 
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Nagid: “This one shall rule after him, and he appoints the successor 
as Nagid in his, the Nagid’s, name.” In 1. 9, before *X0N about two 
words are missing. In ]. 10 read AWN nbwnon nx'3 Ty instead of 
mANN °3 IY, and since the verse Micah iv. 8 is differently applied 
here, the points over the words are wanting. In 1. 11, instead of the 
meaningless DY % mwy, the sense requires DY % mwy>, and in 
]. 12 correctly ‘INP! instead of ‘IN7P, which is without connexion. 
L. 18 and 1. 19 have the usual points over the words, being respec- 
tively citations from Ps. xl. 3 and Ps. xxxvii. 37. The last line, in 
which Wn npnd must be read, concludes with words from Ps, Ixxii. 8, 
which also has points. On p. 718, 1. 3, read DD instead of ODID. 
L. 7, instead of ym250 nnn correct n135m 593. In 1. 9, only the 
three words from Is. lxvi. 23 WIND WIN 4, inserted with the 
citation from 2 Kings xxv. 30, are provided with points. [.. 10 is 
marked by the points as a Biblical verse (Zech. xi. 11), equally 1. 12 
as a citation from liii. 12, In ]. 15 M5 ‘3¥ONN) must, according 
to the MS. be read, instead of ‘73 ‘I¥ONN). L. 18 read 
Sydow. 1X. 19 ‘I'M 73 is without doubt against the MS., which 
is illegible in this place, but shows no traces of 1M’. L. 22, being 
a quotation from Is, xxviii. 29, is pointed. 

That the new Nagid was the son of his predecessor, as Mr. Adler’s 
translation has it, is not mentioned in the text with a word. The 
silence on this point rather shows the opposite, that these two men 
were in no way related. The circumstance that the Nagid is repre- 
sented here, like the Gaonim, as preacher and’ teacher of his congre- 
gation, is important. He is installed with great honours, which form 
a spectacle that attracts many spectators. His dignity is a political 
one, being conferred by the Caliph, from whom the dignitary draws 
also a salary. 

The information afforded by the fragment, according to which, at 
the time of this Nagid at least, the consent of the Babylonian 
Exilarch, and—which is more remarkable still—that of the Gaon 
of Palestine was required, is very instructive. Indeed, Palestine’s 
vote appears at that time to have had so much weight in the religious 
questions of the Egyptian Jews, that the appointment of the Egyptian 
Nagid depended more on the consent of the Nagid of Jerusalem 
than on the Egyptian Caliph, who was invested with the political 
authority. 

The expression, ‘“‘Crown of the princes,’ which the Exilarch 
bestowed upon the representative of the Nagid during the lifetime 
of the latter, makes him as it were the Dauphin of the dignity of 
Nagid, with which the title of “Prince of princes” was connected. 
It is a hitherto unknown feature in the history of Jewish titles, 


M2 
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many of which sink into empty exaggerations, being formerly the 
standing attributes of certain dignities and offices. The Nagid appears 
here clearly also as the authority that mediated between the govern- 
ment and the Jewish community. On p. 718, 1. 16, Mr. Adler’s 
reading wp, which is already confuted by the following plural, 
must be rejected also on this ground. Since two words are missing, 
the reading is perhaps DYN 351. The Nagid had to represent the 
Jews before the Caliph in all their desires and affairs. 
DAVID KAUFMANN. 


COLBERG. 
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NOTES TO J.Q.2., IX, pp. 669-721. 


Mr. E. N. ADLER has done a meritorious work in publishing 
a rather large fragment of Barceloni’s O’NyN WDD. His introduction 
to the same (pp. 669-681) is also of great value; it supplies all 
necessary information, and I shall confine myself to a few supple- 
mentary notes. 

The MS. of D’NYN IHD, mentioned by Rabbinowitz (p. 674), which 
was at the time in my possession (cf. my catalogue, moby nbnp, p- 19, 
No. 150), is now the property of the Montefiore College, Ramsgate. 
The MS. of the Alliance Israélite in Paris, mentioned in my introduc- 
tion to Barceloni’s 7V¥" ’D, p. xxii, is the DUNN ’D. The passage 
on Barceloni in Chisdai Cresca’s Or ha-Shem was quoted by me also 
in the collection, 1° by Y3)P, II, sub finem, pp. 14-15. 

As to the dates of the Gaonim (p. 677), those of R. Paltoi, R. Samuel 
ben Chofni, and R. Hai ben Scherira concur with the dates as given by 
Gritz. Those of the other Gaonim are approximatively correct. 
In respect to the first four Gaonim, the discrepancy is very great— 
about 240 years; it must therefore be assumed that in reference to 
these four Gaonim the Era Mundi was given, and that it was neglected 
to transfer the dates to the vulgar era. 

To the Gaonim mentioned, R. Huna ben Joseph (p. 715, 1. 6) 
ought to be added; he flourished about 689. I wish to notice about 
R. Hai 0.5 ben David, that, according to Harkavy, Studien wnd 
Mittheilungen (Samuel ha-Nagid), I, p. 172, O'5 is an abbreviation of 
NMI. 

The reproduction of the text is very accurate, and I noticed only 
the following printer’s errors :— 

p. 687, 1. 5 at the bottom, P53 instead of P D3. 
p. 689, Ll. 15 at the top, {0 instead of jD. 
p. 689, 1. 25 at the top, 1307 instead of 1377. 


P. 689, first line, FDS 1 (cf. p. 675) must perhaps be altered into 
5D 1, and either R. Joseph ben Abba 814-816, or R. Joseph ben 
Chija 828-833, according to Gritz, V, 3, 196, would have to be 
understood. ° 
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Great thanks are also due to Mr. Adler for the edition of the piece 
on p. 721. At the beginning, the words %S anor, after Neh. v. 14, 
ought to be added. 

We must also thank our friend Dr. Neubauer for his communica- 
tion (p. 721), which places us in a position to obtain also the 
commencement of the 793) edited by him (vol. VIII, p. 544 sqq.). 
The gap at the end of line 10 must perhaps be filled up by 7B, and 
the word MOY would have to be read; similarly, at the end of 
line 11, 703%, after Isa. xx. 5 DOI VIDI2, and at the end of line 12 
perhaps nody. To the end of the last line MOP AXYDI must be 
added. Cf. vol. VIII, p. 544, first line of the poem. 

S. J. HALBERSTAM. 


PS. — Since sending the above observations, I have received a 
letter from my friend Prof. D. Kaufmann, of Budapest, in which he 
expresses some doubts regarding the ascription to Barceloni of the 
Fragment edited by Mr. Adler. He lays stress on the fact that 
whole passages out of the Responsa of the Geonim are cited in 
Arabic, which does not elsewhere occur in Barceloni. One indeed 
occasionally finds single Arabic words in Barceloni (cf. Coronel, 
p. 133a, and Comm. to Jezira, pp. 32, 136, 265), but not whole 
sentences. This consideration has induced me to review my opinion 
on the matter, and has led me to adopt Prof. Kaufmann’s view, 
on the following grounds :— 

1. In the Fragment, the Palestinian Talmud is cited as syodn 
Syne YN (pp. 682, 687, 694) and NIV 334 NWI (pp. 683, 688, 
694, 709), but Barceloni in Sepher ha-Ittim in Coronel’s {NM “2% 
(p. 134), and in the Commentary to the Sepher Jezira (pp. 8, 59, 198, 
239), describes the Palestinian Talmud as ‘22W17". 

2. Arabic is here termed N03 (pp. 681, 688) and M737 (p. 706), 
but Barceloni (Coronel, pp. 133, 134, and Jezira, pp. 32, 136) uses 
the expression *37y ’73. 

3. Here the self-depreciatory phrase is NYIYI (pp. 709, 715) and 
in Barceloni always PNYT NVIY (cf. Coronel, pp. 129, 131, 133, 134, 
and my Introduction to Sepher Jezira, XVIII, more than fifty times). 
Zunz (Gesammelte Schriften, III, 45) distinguishes between these two 
forms of speech. 

4. Here DDDY 3, *NINHI 3, N77 34 have assigned to them 
the title 12°29 (pp. 683, 689, 690, 702, 706, 709); but in Barceloni the 
title is never used in connexion with these older Geonim, and is 
only applied to the later ones, Saadia, Sherira, and Hai. 
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5. Chananel is here cited as bynn a7 byeoon 1937 (p. 684), but 
in Barceloni (Commentary to Jezira, pp. 22, 32): fiN3 Syoon 13°39. 

6. Here occur the forms }*YP5, NIY*P5I (p. 699) instead of f2*¥*P3, 
Ny2'p37, but never in Barceloni. This, however, may be due to the 
transcriber. 

7. Asheri and Jerucham in Hilchoth 71M 72D quote pow 3D 
from Barceloni, but with the addition D3 °3°D }*D, which, however, 
is not mentioned here; similarly there is lacking the passages 
quoted by both from Barceloni in the name of Natronai. 

8. Here reference is made to Barceloni’s M372 MIWN (p. 695), 
but Barceloni himself always cites his M1303 men (Coronel, p. 132a, 
Commentary to Jezira, pp. 172, 204). 

9. Barceloni composed his O'NYN “D before his Commentary to 
Jezira (cf. my Introduction, p. xix), and in the latter he says that 
he purposes writing a Commentary to the Pentateuch. Here, how- 
ever, the author cites a NUN) NV7IHI N37 HD, which he had 
already composed earlier. 

If, however, Barceloni was not the author of this Fragment, the 
work must nevertheless be very old, perhaps a generation older 
than Barceloni. For this gift, with which Mr. Adler has enriched 
Jewish literature, we owe him many thanks, 


S. J. HALBERSTAM. 
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STATEMENTS OF A CONTEMPORARY OF THE 
EMPEROR JULIAN ON THE REBUILDING 
OF THE TEMPLE. 


In his interesting article on The Emperor Julian and the Jews, 
Mr. Michael Adler has also thrown some light upon the remarkable 
fact, that neither in the Talmud of Jerusalem nor in the other 
Jewish sources is the undertaking of the Emperor Julian to rebuild 
the temple in Jerusalem spoken of at all’. In order to explain this 
strange silence he refers also to Frankel, who points out in his 
introduction to the Talmud of Jerusalem (p. 26), that the Talmud of 
Jerusalem was concluded not long after Julian’s death. But, in fact, 
half a century, at least, may be computed from the death of Julian 
(363) to the time of the conclusion of the Talmud of Jerusalem, and 
there can be no question whatever about the academical teaching of 
the Palestinian schools and of their members, especially of the 
Agadists, as having ceased during this very half century ; for the last 
authorities of Palestine within the time of the Amoras belong to 
this period, and the last material for the Talmud of Jerusalem was 
collected within that time, until it was concluded. It was also in 
this period that the traditions of the Agada were put together in 
special writings of the Midrash. It was the time of Tanchuma b. 
Abba, the one teacher of the Agada, after whom a Midrash on the 
Pentateuch is called; to him may certainly be ascribed its edition in 
its earliest form. Hence neither the immediate conclusion of the 
Talmud of Jerusalem, nor the pretended stagnation of the scholastic 
and literary activity of the Jews of Palestine, can be given as a reason 
why the sources do not mention at all the plan of the Emperor 
Julian. We have to look elsewhere for the real cause of this silence, 
viz. in the fact, that from the beginning the plan had not, in Jewish 
circles, been generally approved of, and, after it had failed, people 
would speak about it the less. Gritz (Geschichte der Juden, IV, p. 372) 
says very appropriately: “The restoration of the former splendour 
was only expected from the appearance of the Messiah; the idea of 


} JEWISH QUARTERLY Review, V, 625. 
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a temple without him seemed absurd to the notions of that time, and 
a Roman Emperor would far less have been considered the Messiah.” 
For this reason alone, the statements of the Syrian legend about the 
rebellious Emperor, which was written 150 years after Julian's death, 
must be regarded as unhistorical’. For it is inconceivable that the 
Jewish “ priests” of Tiberias welcomed Julian as the “king of Israel,” 
in whom “the kingdom of the house of David will shine with brilliant 
lustre.” On the other hand, we cannot imagine that such an under- 
taking as the rebuilding of the temple of Jerusalem, which must 
have aroused, in a very great degree, the national sentiments, the 
historical reminiscences, and the Messianic hopes of the Palestinian 
Jews, should not have made a deep and lasting impression on some 
of them, at least; that it should not have called forth in them the 
idea, that the plan conceived by the mighty Emperor, who was 
friendly disposed towards the Jews, was at least the beginning of 
the fulfilment of those aspirations, which were linked to the idea of 
the final time of the Messiah. Should it not be possible, that the 
temple was rebuilt before the Messiah came, and the dynasty of 
David reigned again over Israel? Should the third temple, which 
will rise, by the will of the Emperor Julian, from the ruins of the 
second one, not be, at least, equally justified and as much aspired to, 
as was the second temple after the return from the Babylonian exile, 
which had also been erected without the restoration of the kingdom 
of David? I believe I have found, amongst the Palestinian Amoras 
of that period, one who supports this view, who is friendly disposed 
towards the undertaking of Julian and defends it. It is R. Acha 
(xn “9), who lived about the middle of the fourth century. He 
may, without the least difficulty, be regarded as a contemporary of 
Julian, and as a witness of the attempt to rebuild the temple. Acha, 
to whom a large chapter will be devoted in the third volume of 
my Agada of the Palestinian Amoras—for he belongs to the more 
prominent teachers of the Agada—came from Lydda, and was one 
of the more distinguished teachers of Tiberias. On the occasion of 
a visit which he received, when he was seriously ill, from the two 
heads of the school, R. Jona and R. Jose, it is narrated that they 
regarded him as a man of light in Israel (j. Sabbath, 8c below 
bw p33). And the following sentence of this R. Acha, which 
refers to a passage in the Mishna, is cited in the Talmud of 
Jerusalem, Maasser sheni, chap. v, Halachah 2, at the end (56a) 
ama mond pnp mand ny epon may mow net. “This 
sentence of the Mishnah ”—viz. the statement of Jose ben Chalafta : 
my nord 7357 TIM 19D3 AI. WPA ND AIDw NOX WINi-— 


1 See M. Adler, p. 622. 
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implies that “the temple will, one day, be rebuilt before the kingdom 
of the house of David is restored.” A contemporary of Julian cannot 
express more clearly his approval of the plan of rebuilding the 
temple of Jerusalem than is done in this sentence. He has thus 
proved, so to speak, by the Halacha, from the Mishnah itself, the 
admissibility of the undertaking. Less clear is the documentary 
evidence of the Bible, with which the sentence of Acha concludes: 
Ten AnwN aay ot) an57. I can only offer a suggestion as to how 
these words of Deut. xxxii. 14 were taken to affirm the thesis that the 
temple will be rebuilt before the appearance of the Messiah. The 
words of the text we have quoted, are explained in the corre- 
sponding place in Sifré (§ 317 at the end) in the way that it 
will not be necessary for Israel to get the wine out of the winepress, 
but that it will drink it directly out of the berries of the bunch of 
grapes, as the “blood of the grape” (85) 775 xd Dy? YAN xdy 
sy). The same meaning of the words of the text is applied by 
R. Acha to the Messianie hopes in the future and their fulfilment. 
The great judgment of the nations, out of which the kingdom of the 
house of David and the reign of the Messiah would come, is given as 
the great vintage and the treading of the grapes (see Isaiah Ixiii, 
cf. Joel iv. 13). According to Acha these words imply that Israel 
will drink part of the wine, before it is pressed, still as the “blood 
of the grapes”; viz. the temple will be rebuilt, before the judgment 
of the nations has been given and before the Messiah has appeared. 
But there is another statement of R. Acha which has apparently 
the same tendency to defend the plan of Julian. It is his sentence 
about the five things which have been wanting in the second temple, 
which sentence is quoted three times in the Talmud of Jerusalem 
(Taanith, 65a below; Makkoth, 32a above; Horajoth, 47¢ below). 
This sentence of Acha has come down to us through Samuel b. Inia 
(or Ina), and is as follows: WWI JO ION INNA wapon AT DNAs A 
wp A ANwON pow DMINy OMNI ND we IdM. And very 
ingeniously he holds, that the missing five attributes of the sanctuary 
are indicated in a word of Chaggai (i. 8), which speaks of the 
magnificence of the second temple, viz. in the word 17338), which is 
written without a 7, though pronounced witha’. Here and there 
we find already, in older statements of the Tannaim, the fact 


' This expression is given anonymously in Shir Hashirim Rabba on 
8, 9, and with a few modifications in the enumeration of the five things, 
but with the same statement of the author (to w>R 72 mw ‘5 Wr has to 
be added xm ’4 yo, see Rabbinowicz, ibid.), also in the Babylonian 
Talmud, Joma, 21 b. 
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mentioned, that the said things were missing in the second temple’. 
Now Acha puts them together and says that the second temple lacked 
such essential attributes as were in the first one, viz. the fire on the 
altar, the ark, the Urim and Tummimn, the oil of unction, the holy 
spirit. Does he not seem to point out, thereby, that a temple was 
also conceivable without these attributes, which were, partly, con- 
nected with the restoration of the house of David? Acha told those 
who would have nothing to do with the plan of Julian, because the 
true attributes of the sanctuary, such as the temple of Solomon had 
them, would be missing in the third temple to be erected on the 
ruins of the second temple : ‘‘ Well, these attributes were also wanting 
even in the second temple, but, nevertheless, it was acknowledged to 
be of full value and regarded with veneration as the true sanctuary.” 
Perhaps he also told them that, just as the second temple was built 
by the favour of a non-Jewish ruler (Darius), one should not refuse 
the favour of the Roman Emperor, who would undertake the building 
of the third temple. And who knows, but that this very Acha is 
the author of the interpretation of the words of Daniel (xi. 34) on 
Julian Oyo Vy my ndwonn, which was, according to Hieronymus, 
propagated amongst the Jews?? 

If I am right in my conjecture, that Acha approved of the re- 
building of the temple, as undertaken by Julian, and that he kept 
it distinct from the other Messianic aspirations, he was, apparently, 
anxious to refute expressly, in another sentence, which is also con- 
tained in the Talmud of Jerusalem (Nedarim, 38a below), the 
supposition, that the promised redeemer of Israel had come in Julian. 
This surmise is ascribed by the Syrian legend of Julian to the official 
representatives of the Palestinian Jews, and may have originated in 
the minds of a few who had been misled by the extraordinary 
occurrences, This is the statement of Acha, which is handed down 
by a R. Gershom, who is not otherwise known: ‘OD 3py"d 3313 4 
py syoyd TNy) 3513 JI. He thus considers that, in the words of 
Bileam (Numbers xxiv. 17), a special stress is laid on the fact that the 
“star,” the Messiah, the redeemer of Israel, will only arise from Jacob. 
From Jacob and not from Esau, viz. not from Rome. For 3p" can 


’ See Tosifta Joma, 3, 7, Sota, 13, 1, and the Baraitha in Joma, 52b; 
Horajoth, 12c; Kerithoth, 5b on the Ark and the oil of unction. See 
‘Tos. Sota, 13, 2; j. Sota, 24b; b. Joma, gb, b. Sota, 48b on Urim and 
Tummim and Holy Spirit. 

2 The interpretation of another verse in Daniel (ix. 23) by Acha is 
handed down by the same Samuel b. Inia, who has transmitted Acha’s 
statement about the missing attributes of the temple. See Koheleth 
Rabba on ix. 7. 
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only mean, that it also implies the negative Wd wr ; Wy, however, 
is the well-known appellation of Rome in the Agada. 

We may assert with great probability, that the plan of the 
Emperor Julian is hinted at rather distinctly, at least, in the Talmud 
of Jerusalem; hence, we cannot refute, without strong counter- 
evidence, the suggestion, that the name of the Emperor is also 
mentioned in the Talmud of Jerusalem. And, in fact, it is stated in 
j. Nedarim, 37d: m0 AyO'y mind pond nn3 9 NDdo oid xm 
jav’>. This is a very clear statement about the expedition of 
Julian against the Persians (ond = to Babylon). And though in the 
corresponding passage, j. Shebuoth, 34 d, the name pisndprs is put 
in the place of pion, nothing can prove that we have to look for 
the original text in Shebuoth, and not in Nedarim. If Gritz (IV2, 
492) wishes to alter, in the former passage, pind for pixdprs, 
we have as much right to surmise the reverse, viz. that, in the second 
passage, pi opr7 is put by mistake in the place of pind. And 
even with greater justification! For the Emperon Julianus is other- 
wise not literally mentioned in the Talmud of Jerusalem nor any- 
where else, while Diocletianus is named somewhere else, too, and may 
easily have come from the pen of a transcriber instead of Julianus. 
Besides, the Persian expedition of Julianus was of greater importance 
and greater interest, even to the Jews of Palestine, than that of 
Diocletianus. 

W. BACHER. 


BUDAPEST, April, 1897. 
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TWO NOTES ON THE “SONG OF DEBORAH.” 


I. THE great difficulty presented by the words in the Exordium to 
the “Song of Deborah” Serena My y7b3 (Judges v.2) is well known. 
The new translation of the “Song” given in the recent commentary 
of Dr. G. F. Moore represents the first two of the words I have quoted 
by asterisks. The author does not appear to have been able either 
to give a rendering of his own which he could regard as satisfactory, 
or to make with any confidence a selection among the various 
renderings which have been proposed. It should be borne in mind 
that the chronology of the Exodus and of the Period of the Judges 
is exceedingly obscure. No date can be fixed for the struggle to 
which the “Song of Deborah” relates. The “Song” is confessedly 
very ancient. This being so, I would venture, in the light of recent 
archaeological discoveries, to suggest, with all diffidence and reserve, 
that the true rendering of the words may possibly be, “ When the 
Pharaohs were lords over Israel.” With reference to such a transla- 
tion account should be taken of the rendering in the Greek, év ro 
dp£aoOa dpxnyovs év “Iopand, a rendering of which it has been justly 
said that it connected MY with the title of the Egyptian kings, or 
regarded the word as alluding to this title. The verb in Y9D3 may 
be looked upon as a denominative form derived either from ¥78 (cf. 
YIDDIB, Gen. xli. 45; xlvi. 20) or MYIB. If the rendering which 
I have suggested is to be adopted, clearly the rule of the Pharaohs 
alluded to could not have been severe and harsh. The supposition 
of a harsh and severe rule would be inconsistent with the willingness 
spoken of in the second member of the verse. The government must 
have been such as to be consistent with a good measure of liberty. 
Certainly we may infer from the Tel el-Amarna tablets that the 
Pharaohs to whom these tablets refer governed their Palestinian 
subjects with much laxity. And if the Chabiri mentioned in these 
tablets, and against whom Egyptian aid was implored, were “con- 
federates,” we cannot overlook the fact that it was a confederacy 
which attacked Jabin and Sisera. That the Chabiri were Hebrews 
is a view which has been previously suggested'. What lodgment the 


1 And in relation to this matter attention has been called to the close 
juxtaposition of Heber (Chaber) and Malchiel in Gen. xlvi. 17. Malchiel 
(a pure Hebrew name) was, according to the Tel el-Amarna tablets, the 
name of a leader of the Chabiri. 
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Chabiri had obtained in Palestine cannot be inferred from the tablets 
just mentioned. But Prof. Petrie’s important discovery of the 
triumphal inscription of Meneptah points to the Israelites as already 
a Canaanitish people in the time of that Pharaoh. Taking into 
account the context no other inference can be reasonably drawn. 
Maspero, in his Struggle of the Nations (Eng. Tr., p. 444), suggests 
that possibly the Israelites mentioned in the inscription may have 
been “a tribe still dwelling among the mountains of Canaan, while 
the greater part of the race had emigrated to the banks of the Nile.” 
But whether this be so or not, it is exceedingly probable that pre- 
vailing views with regard to the early history of Israel will have to 
be revised. 

II. I may add a word on the fourth verse, in which Yahweh is 
represented as going forth from Seir, and marching from Edom 
to the assistance of his people. Scholars of repute have inferred 
from this and from such passages as Deut. xxxiii. 2; Hab. iii. 3, that 
the name, or even the cult, of Yahweh is to be referred to Northern 
Arabia. I am unable to accept this view. That high mountains, 
and, for the Palestinians, those of the Sinaitic peninsula in particular, 
should be regarded as a link of connexion with heaven, and in 
a special sense the abode of Deity, presents no difficulty. Thus in 
Judges v. 4 Yahweh may be conceived of as coming forth from his 
place on Sinai and marching towards Palestine over the heights 
of Edom (cf. Mic. i. 3, 4). The Thessalian Olympus was regarded 
by the Greeks as the abode of their gods. It is from his palace 
on Olympus that Zeus makes an excursion to visit the blameless 
Aethiopians (J/. i. 423), and it is from the peaks of Olympus that 
Apollo, of the silver bow, comes down to ply his death-dealing arrows 
among the Greeks (/7. i. 44). Yet no one, I suppose, would, from 
such grounds, draw the inference that the Greeks derived either the 
names or the worship of Zexs and Apollo from the Thessalians or 
Macedonians. And the case seems to me, in good measure, the same, 
with the abode of Yahweh on Sinai. Of the theophanies to Moses 
it is not necessary that I should here speak. 


THOMAS TYLER. 
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THE POPE, THE FATHER OF JEWISH APPROBATIONS. 


NEITHER the Bible, nor the Talmud, nor the mediaeval Jewish 
literature knows of Approbations. No prophet ever asked for the 
consent of any authority to his promulgations, nor any doctor of the 
Talmud, to his opinion, nor any philosopher, to his system. Even in 
the Middle Ages, when influenced by its surroundings, the Jewish 
religion assumed more than ever the character of an authoritative 
religion, it did not, as far as I know, occur that any author had the 
excellence of his Halachic work “approved” by a recognized authority. 
Every literary product was to find the recognition which it merited 
from its own intrinsic worth. There was no previous approbation, 
just as little as there was a previous censure. Censure and approba- 
tion are twin sisters, children of the same kind of protective spirit. 

The approbation is, like the censure, a product of the art of 
printing. Literature, after the new invention, had become a democratic 
institution. The representatives of power and authority were there- 
fore sensible of the necessity of some means to arrest the spread 
of disaffected and—as they thought—dangerous productions of the 
press. On the other hand, useful books should be assured a quicker 
and greater circulation by previous approbation. The publisher, 
whose expenses were in jeopardy, was obliged, much more than the 
author, to desire an approbation. It may, however, have taken some 
time before an adequate form, satisfactory to the publisher, was 
found. 

I think, that the first approbation, attesting the worth of the 
work, and, at the same time, meeting the wishes of the publisher, 
is contained in the ordinance of Clement VIII of the year 1592. In 
this edict, printed in every Catholic Bible, by which the Vulgate was 
introduced, the Pope ordains :— 

“Cum sacrorum Bibliorum vulgatae editionis Textus summis labori- 
bus, ac vigiliis restitutus, et quam accuratissime mendis expurgatus, 
benedicente Domino, ex nostra Typographia Vaticana in lucem 
prodeat: Nos. .... inhibemus, ne intra decem annos a data prae- 
sentium numerandos, tam citra, quam ultra montes alibi quam in 
nostra Vaticana Typographia a quoquam imprimatur... . Si quis 
vero Typographus in quibuscumque Regnis .... hanc eandem 
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sacrarum Scripturarum editionem intra Decennium praedictum quo- 
quo modo... . imprimere, vendere, venalem habere, aut alias edere 
vel evulgare . . . . praesumserit, ultra amissionem omnium librorum, 
et alias arbitrio nostro infligendas poenas temporales, etiam maioris 
excommunicationis sententiam eo ipso incurrat, &c.” 

Then follows the express recommendation of the new edition to 
the patriarchs, archbishops, &c. 

One might think one was reading a 7307. The work is praised, 
a reprint prohibited within ten years, unless provided by the printing- 
office of the Vatican. In the Jewish approbations this would be 
expressed thus, that the printer could permit a reprint. Contraven- 
tion of the ordinance would be followed by punishment, eventually 
by excommunication. All these are point: which we meet again in 
the Rabbinical edicts; inter alia the express recommendation to buy 
the book. 

I do not know who gave the first approbation, or who took it, and 
to which work, &c. An index of the approbations, the want of which 
has been pronounced for a long time from many parts, has not yet been 
supplied. I found no reference to such in J. B. de Rossi’s Annales 
Hebraeo-Typographici, in which work the incunabula are registered, 
although the printer found it necessary to defend his new art against 
opponents (v. Berliner, Ueber den Einfluss des ersten hebrdischen 
Buchdrucks auf den Cultus und die Cultur der Juden, p. 6 sqq.), which 
means, that he needed a “Haskama.” Even if there were Jewish 
approbations before 1592, the year that the official Vulgate was 
printed, yet the characteristic points of the latter approbations were 
undoubtedly taken from Clement’s ordinance. My remarks are only 


meant to be suggestive. 
LupwIi«G BLAUv. 


BUDAPEST. 


’ On the history of the origin of the official Vulgate, see Nestle, Ein 
Jubilium der lateinischen Bibel zum g. November, 1892; Marginalien und 
Materialien, Tiibingen, 1893, last part. 
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ON THE STUDY OF JEWISH LAW. 


IT is a well-known secret that the modern candidate for the office 
of Rabbi possesses, after the conclusion of his course of study, but 
slight knowledge of the Talmud, although he has spent as a rule 
five or six years at the Seminary in its study. This is all the more to 
be wondered at when it is remembered that an industrious jurist 
needs generally not more than three years to complete his course, 
and during this time devotes himself to several branches of law, and 
when he receives his degree is much more at home in the Corpus Juris 
Civilis than a young Rabbi is at home in the Talmud. 

It may perhaps be answered that the jurist learns Latin at the 
Gymnasium during eight or nine years, and that consequently he 
is well acquainted with the language of the Corpus Juris when he 
enters the University, but that the student for the Rabbinate, at any 
rate the German student, when he enters the Seminary, has but 
slight knowledge of Hebrew, and specially of Talmudical Hebrew. 
There would be something in this argument were it not the fact 
that the Rabbinical student, while at the University, devotes 
himself almost entirely to Hebrew studies. The majority of Jewish 
theologians select Oriental studies as their principal subject when 
they are candidates for the degree of Ph.D. We should there- 
fore expect that the Rabbi would know the Talmud, not merely 
in the same way as the average jurist knows his Corpus Juris, 
but to the same degree as a specialist in Roman Law knows it, 
who has studied classical philology and history in order to learn more 

thoroughly classical Roman Law. But unfortunately among the 
younger Rabbis, not only do we not’ find specialists in the study 
of the Talmud, but we also do not find men among them possessing 
what could be esteemed an average knowledge. He who does not 
bring his knowledge of the Talmud with him from Poland, Russia, 
Galicia, or Hungary, will not leave the Seminary as a great 
Lamden. To such a pass have things come in recent times that 
candidates for the ministry have competed and received offices 
without passing the examination for the Rabbinical diploma, but 
have relied solely upon the University examination in philosophy 
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and upon their obtaining in the end from the Seminary a leaving 
certificate. 

But the question should be carefully considered, why it is that a candi- 
date for the Rabbinate is unable to learn that which every candidate 
for the legal profession is able to learn, and the studiosi juris are by 
no means regarded as the most diligent of University students. We 
think that the only reason is to be found in the old-fashioned 
mediaeval, scholastic method in which the Talmud is taught in 
theological seminaries. I once by accident listened to a lecture of 
a Talmudical teacher in a modern Seminary, and I was astonished to 
find that his method was exactly that of a Rabbi of Brest or Kalisz. 
This method, though it may be appropriate for the Russian-Polish 
“Yeshibah Bachur,” is not fitted for the modern Seminary student. 
The former does not learn in the strict sense from the Rosh Yeshibah. 
He has a conversation with him. and disputes with him. The modern 
Seminary student is after all but a beginner, and what astonishment 
would be felt by a European jurist if he knew that a studiosus juris 
was tortured in the first instance with the Romanistic interpretations 
before he had the very slightest conception of the Institutes. 

But we must never forget that the Talmud is a law-book ; it is the 
Corpus Juris of the Jews, and whoever wishes to learn the Talmud in 
a modern spirit should possess at least as much legal understanding 
and legal method as an Alfasi or Maimonides. In many respects 
we are much “advanced,” but Alfasi and Maimonides were more 
“advanced,” more susceptible to the best ideas of their times than 
our Progressists. Alfasi soon discarded the exegetical method, 
which is general to-day among the Talmud teachers, and which was 
customary among Romanists, the Pandect teachers, till the sixteenth 
century. It was only in the sixteenth century that the Pandectists 
introduced, if I may so express myself, the legal systematic method 
of Alfasi, and only at the end of the eighteenth century did they 
begin to teach Roman Law in a systematic method, without too close 
a reference to the sources. This method, which generally bears the 
name of the Hugo Thibaut method (Hugo’s Institutes appeared in 
1798, Thibaut’s Pandects in 1803), was first employed by Maimonides 
in the Yad Hachazakah in the twelfth century. 

If we are to make some propositions for reform, we think that the 
most correct thing would be to adopt the method customary in the 
juristic faculties of the Universities. In the first year the modern 
Talmud pupil should study the Institutes of Jewish Law. The aim of 
the Institutes should be to lay clearly before him in German the main 
principles of Jewish-Talmudical Law. The Hebrew termini technici 
can be learnt with a comparatively slight knowledge of Hebrew. We 
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see in Switzerland how female students who have never visited 
a classical gymnasium, and who do not know Latin, easily learn the 
immense number of anatomical ideas in Latin, and in no way in their 
knowledge of anatomy stand behind men who have enjoyed a classical 
education. In the second year a beginning might be made with the 
interpretation of easier passages of the Mishnah or Yad Hachazakah, 
and in the third year only should the Talmud itself be studied. At the 
same time lectures and exercises in Talmudical history should not be 
neglected. Dry legal dogmatism is not merely tiring and repelling 
for the beginner, but offers little or no results. Legal dogmatism, 
without the history of legal development, is like the body without 
the soul. 

The reform of the method of teaching must be followed by 
a reform in the matter taught. The present system, in accordance 
with which civil and ritual laws are taught by the same person, must 
be absolutely given up. The teacher of fas cannot be also teacher 
of jus. This is demanded first by the fact that legal inquiries 
demand free, unprejudiced, scientific research; and secondly by the 
fact that our age is an age of specialization. One thing is required 
of the Seminary Rabbi, the teacher of Ritual, and another thing is 
required of the Civilist, the legal historian, of one engaged in the 
study of social phenomena. Each of these needs special training. 
In other words, the Church must be separated from the State. The 
teacher of religious ritual neither can nor dare be teacher of the 
Institutes of Civil Law. I do not wish it to be understood in 
saying this that the latter must represent a certain standpoint. 
He may be either an Oettli or a Wellhausen. 

The new system of teaching would first result in making the young 
candidate for the Rabbinate better and more quickly acquainted with 
the Talmud. The Talmud and Talmudical literature are the chief 
sources from which we learn the spirit of Judaism and Jewish history. 
Rabbis ought at length to appropriate this knowledge of the spirit of 
their religion, although they may be compelled to give up some of 
their spiritual reading of sermons. Even the Talmudists separated 
Ritual from civil law (2.7) DN), and made the civil law the 
foundation of the whole legal edifice (‘2 PIDy’ DM AyNA 
nn). 

In the east of Europe the student of the Talmud begins his studies 
with the civil law, and in all juristic faculties the institutes of the 
Roman private law and then the Pandects serve as introduction to the 
study of Jaw. He who knows his Pandects well can much more easily 
and quickly grasp public law, criminal law, and ecclesiastical law. 

The giving up of the Beth-Hammadrah method and the going over 
N 2 
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into @ more modern one would have the further consequence that the 
Talmud would much sooner begin to be studied scientifically. Up till 
now the works on the Talmud have been either of an apologetic 
character, or have consisted mainly of biographies of celebrated 
Talmudists. We ought indeed to lay stress on the fact that the 
modern Jewish scholar, who generally is also a theologian, must find 
it either difficult or impossible to treat the Talmud from an objective 
scientific standpoint. We by no means wish to reproach theologians 
either with a want of objectivity or a want of honesty. Human 
consciousness is determined by social conditions, and Christian theo- 
logy would not have had its Stades and Wellhausens had they not 
been engaged in perfectly free and independent academic teaching 
and research. The Stades and Wellhausens afford us the best proof 
that social surroundings in their relationship to Christian theology 
determine historical consciousness when an opinion is expressed about 
ancient Judaism, and more especially about the Judaism of the time 
of Jesus. The Stades, the Wellhausens, the Renans cannot bring 
themselves fully to acknowledge that a movement at a certain period 
and in a certain class of society is the product of the circumstances 
ruling at that period and in that class. A movement can only strike 
firm roots‘when it has a fertile soil to nourish it in the social 
surroundings in which it arose. Christianity arose in a certain class 
of ancient Judaism, and it was accepted by a certain class in the 
non-Jewish world. The conclusion is easily drawn that Christianity 
was fitted for a certain class of society in the non-Jewish ancient 
world; it was also fitted for that portion of Jewish society in which it 
arose. But this portion was only a small, a vanishing portion of the 
Jewish people, and on this account, and not on account of any 
wickedness of the Pharisees, Christianity never gained any right of 
citizenship amongst the whele people. The Salvation Army is a product 
of the conditions in Whitechapel, and therefore the Salvation Army 
will fail to find adherents among men who live under quite different 
conditions. Stade, Wellhausen, and Renan would just as little as 
a Sydney Webb or a simple Trade Unionist feel the need to be 
converted to the Salvation Army. 

If we have no very great hopes of legal-historical works by 
theologians, we may still believe that the dogmatical works on the 
Talmud will be more scientific than heretofore, more professional. 
We also think that we have the right to assume that a scientific 
Simon Raphael Hirsch will produce another Abraham Geiger. Perhaps 
too non-theological historians and jurists will devote some of their 
time to the Talmud, and although we shall have fewer Germanists 
and Romanists, we shall have more Talmudists. The thing to be 
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desired would be that the Talmud, that is to say, Jewish Law, in our 
sense of the term, should be studied, not at a theological institution, 
but at a secular school. As affairs are at present there is little hope, 
at any rate on the Continent of Europe, that a Talmudical Chair will 
be established, and perhaps, unless Christian theologians take in hand 
a scientific juristic study of the Talmud, it is possible that the 
Talmud, in the form of Pandects of the Jewish Law, will first be 
treated in Jerusalem. Bible criticism, Biblical exegesis, Hebrew 
grammar, the history of the people of Israel, have been given us by 
Christian theologians; our own learned men have only time for 
biographies and fresh editions of ancient MSS. which are read by 
none. The poet Judah Gordon was not altogether in the wrong when 
he said: “What is our people, what is its literature? A dead hero, 
the whole world is its grave, and its literature is its epitaph.” It is 
indeed true that modern literature on the science of Judaism 
deserves no other name than the epitaph of Judaism. Let it 
therefore be proclaimed to our learned men: “We still move, we 
still live ; we have no need of the graves of the dead.” 


DAVID FARBSTEIN. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS ON PSS. LVII. 4, 5, AND LIX. 12. 


1. Ps. LVII. 4, 5. 


THE Hebrew text of these verses is unquestionably corrupt, as most 
commentators have recognized; but the LXX appears to me to 
deserve more attention than, so far as I have observed, it has received. 
Thus neither Prof. Wellhausen, in his edition of the text for Haupt’s 
Bible, nor Prof. Kautzsch, in his translation, is guided by the Greek 
in emendation and translation respectively. On the other hand, 
Prof. Cheyne adopts the text of the LXX for the second line of ver. 4. 
But we can go further. In the first place, the nbp, which stands 
abnormally in the middle of ver. 4, must be removed; it is quite 
appropriate at the end of ver. 3, where the LXX places it. In 
the next place, we restore from the Greek a lost word and two lost 
letters in the short second line of ver. 4, and point the last word ‘DX’ 
as plural (rods xeramarotyrds pe): the singular arose after the text 
had become corrupt, so as to agree with what then appeared to be 
a singular verb, }7N. A word has also dropped out at the beginning 
of ver. 5, which the LXX translated by xai éptoaro. There are several 
possible Hebrew equivalents for this; but the most likely is D3, 
for this word would have been easily passed over in transcription owing 
to the similarity of its first three letters to those of the previous 
word (1n8}). In the same line the common confusion of and 3 
has taken place: for 7\N3 restore 7\n%. So far all is clear and 
transcriptionally probable, as will be seen from the re-constructed 
text below. The next four words are obscure—D78 "23 oDNd NAIWwN 
—but they probably represent an originally independent line; re- 
moving DIN ‘32 from the following line, with which it is usually 
connected, we have left two strictly parallel lines of equal length. 
The two words pond AIDwWN are rendered by the Greek éxownOnv 
terapaypevos. Possibly pond was originally a singular participle 
defining the state of the subject of TI3WN, and the present plural 
ending may be a corruption of DY: but I prefer to regard this word 
as still doubtful. The text, restored in accordance with the foregoing 
remarks, will stand thus :— 
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aye DYwID Ny 
"BNW MBIND THY 

iN) HO Ody nbvh 
oad FAD we? Hd 
a 
DEN) MIN DN 

MAN TWN oyivios 


And this may be translated thus :— 


4. God will send from heaven and save me, 

Giving them that crush me to dishonour, 

God will send forth his mercy and truth, 

And deliver my soul from the midst of the lions. 
5. I lie .. [? with]. . sons of men, 


Whose teeth are spear and arrows, 
And whose tongue is a sharp sword. 


The restoration, it will be observed, which closely follows the Greek 
and in no case rests on mere conjecture, gives a succession of lines 
of regular length, and thus gives to these verses the character which 
marks the rest of the Psalm. Further, in ver. 4 it gives a very perfect 
instance of a tetrastich, in which the first and third and the second 
and fourth lines are parallel. It appears to me not unlikely that the 
first line of ver. 5, as printed above, is the remnant of two lines, and 
that this verse, like the preceding, was originally a tetrastich. If 
this be so the loss, at an early period, of the two or three words 
completing the two lines, would account for the difficulty of recovering 
the text at this point. 


2. Ps. LIx. 12. 


This verse has long been a crux interpretum; for the petition, “Slay 
them not, lest my people forget,” is contradicted two verses below 
by the petition, ‘Consume (them) in wrath, consume (them) that 
they be no more, that it may be known to the ends of the earth 
that God ruleth in Jacob.” Even if we are willing to admit that 
the contradiction is due to the strong emotion of the speaker, yet we 
still need to read a good deal into the verse to make it intelligible. 
It is supposed to mean—‘“Slay them not” immediately, but keep 
them alive for the time being to be punished, and thus become 
“more edifying monuments of the divine anger” (Cheyne). This 
thought can be well paralleled by Exod. ix. 16; but it appears to me 
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that the word “immediately” must have been expressed, had this 
been the thought of the Psalmist in this passage. I believe the 
difficulty has arisen through a transcriptional error of a familiar 
character—the loss of one series of similar letters; and, therefore, 
propose to restore 0399N ann-be Make no delay in slaying them, i.e. 
Slay them at once; this is a thought entirely accordant with ver. 14. 
The form 1M (almost precisely identical in appearance with the first 
three letters of DI75N) for WONN is justified by INN) (Gen. xxxii. 5), 
so far as the vocalization is concerned; and by the forms *?¥) for 


G. BUCHANAN GRAY. 


GRATZ’S CORRECTIONS OF THE TEXT OF JOB. 


Dr. FELIX PERLEs, author of a helpful and interesting work called 
Analekten zur Textkritik des A. T., points out to me that readers may 
misunderstand a sentence in my article “The Text of the Book of Job,” 
in the REVIEW for July last, pp. 574, 575. I was remarking on the 
slight acquaintance of Prof. Budde with the textual corrections of 
Gritz; he even several times assigns corrections of Gritz to the 
younger Perles. Dr. Perles wishes it to be understood that in three 
passages where Prof. Budde only mentions his name, he (Dr. Perles) 
expressly refers to Griitz. These passages are, Job xv. 32 (512n for 
xn), see Analekten, 82; Job xxviii. 11 (WBN MIA) 1335 for 1330 
wan nyo), see Anal. 69, note; Job xxxvii. 15 (JID for DW3), Anal. 
89, note. Prof. Budde is one of the most careful of scholars, and does 
not often make a mistake in assigning corrections to the right owner. 
He suffered much from the scanty space allotted to his Job, and, I am 
sure, regrets this inadvertent omission. 

T. K. CHEYNE. 
ROCHESTER, Sept. 19, 1897. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THE NEW “LOGIA.” 


1. Sayings of our Lord, from an Early Greek Papyrus. Edited by 
BERNARD P. GRENFELL and ARTHUR S. Hunt. (Frowde.) 


2. Ueber die jungst entdeckten Spriiche Jesu, von A. HARNACK. 


PERHAPS the most remarkable thing about the recently discovered 
Logia of Jesus is the fact that they are thought to be remarkable. It 
only shows what imagination can do. Among the seven or eight 
Logia contained in the page of papyrus found at Behnesa, there are 
but three that can be regarded as novel. Yet ten years ago Prof. 
Resch, by research among early patristic literature, discovered close 
upon three hundred similar Logia, and published them under the title 
of Agrapha with all the requisite scholarly adjuncts. Practically no 
notice was taken by the general public of the three hundred Logia of 
Resch, whereas the three found in Egypt have already been made the 
subject of sermons with limelight effects, and an elaborate poem by 
Mr. William Watson. It is true that an attempt was made in an 
anonymous work, entitled As Others saw Him, to bring together the 
most striking of Resch’s Agrapha in the form of two sermons by Jesus, 
but the ignorance of the ordinary Christian about recent research on 
the origins of his own religion was not to be overcome, even though 
the results were presented in the favourite form of fiction. The man 
of the street can realize the discovery of a piece of papyrus, but 
cannot imagine much more important discoveries made by research 
among the dusty tomes of the early Fathers. 

In this place we are not concerned with the amount of attention 
the new Logia have attracted, but rather with the possibility of any 
new light they may throw upon the historic personality of Jesus and 
his relations to contemporary Judaism. For this purpose we may 
neglect such of the Logia as simply present variants of sayings 
already known from the Gospels. It would require too technical an 
acquaintance with the very intricate problem of the original com- 
position of the Gospels to decide how far the new fragment throws 
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light on this subject. I will only draw attention to the light these 
fragments throw upon the well-known statement that Matthew com- 
posed his Gospel from Logia. Here at any rate we have such a 
collection of Logia put together, seemingly without any Tendenz, and 
at first sight presenting the appearance of a number of jottings 
collected together as memories of Jesus’ sayings. Whether this is 
the case or no depends upon our judgment as to the authenticity of 
the new sayings to which we may now turn. 

Before however doing so, some words must be said as to the two 
editions of the Logia which have already appeared, probably as the 
forerunners of many others (Prof. Resch is not likely to let the new 
discoveries pass unnoticed). Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have done 
their work well as palaeographers, but only give slight assistance 
with regard to the theological aspects of their discovery. Prof. 
Harnack, as might have been anticipated, supplies this want with 
admirable skill and completeness, though even his results must of 
course be regarded as provisional. In the case of one Logion, and 
that the most interesting, his theology enables him to supplement 
the palaeography of the first editors, and he speaks with such con- 
fidence with regard to his emendation that an outsider, like the 
present writer, has no option but to accept it. It should also be 
mentioned that Harnack considers that there are only seven Logia 
represented in the fragment, and ingeniously joins on the so-called 
fourth as a conclusion to the third. With these preliminaries I may 
now give the three new Logia in translated form according to 
Harnack. 

L. 2. Jesus saith: Except ye fast to the world ye shall in nowise find 
the Kingdom of God ; and except ye keep the Sabbath ye shall not see 
the Father. 

At first sight this saying has a strong Judaizing tendency. The 
emphasis laid upon the Sabbath and upon fasting as prerequisites of 
salvation might come from any contemporary Rabbi. But closer 
inspection shows that the saying has rather an anti-Jewish tendency, 
for it is “fasting to the world” that is enjoined, not physical fasting ; 
so, too, according to the parallelism of Hebrew writing and thinking, 
the observance of the Sabbath must also have a spiritual sense here. 
It is curious that neither of the editors see that the somewhat 
peculiar Greek form used, caB8arionre 1d cd8Barov, indicates a deriva- 
tive meaning which directly connects it with the Great Fast, for 
there can be little doubt that it is a literal translation of the Hebrew, 
DInIv in3wn, used in Leviticus xxiii. 32 with reference to the Day 
of Atonement. 

Thus closer inspection shows that this saying is rather a piece of 
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polemics against the Jewish position than a recommendation by 
Jesus to keep the Great Fast and the Sabbath. The saying recom- 
mended Jesus’ followers to fast indeed, and to ‘“sabbatize” the 
Sabbath, but in the special sense of refraining from the world and 
making the whole of life one long Sabbath. There is nothing in the 
latter part of the saying which is anti-Jewish, but the reference to 
the world and to the Father serves to show that this saying represents 
the views of the second or third generation of the Church rather than 
of its founder. In particular the reference to the Father seems rather 
to come from the circle of ideas in which the fourth Gospel grew. 


L. 3. Jesus saith: I stood in the midst of the world, and in the flesh 
was I seen of them, and I found all men drunkards and none found 
I athirst among them, and my soul grieveth for the sons of men, 
because they are blind in their heart, (and see not poverty) '. 


Here there are traces of Hebrew influence in the term “sons of 
men,” corresponding to the familiar D78 °33 of later Hebrew, and in 
the expression “‘my soul grieveth,” probably derived from (qy. the 
LXX of) Isa. liii. 10, that chapter which had so great an influence in 
the ideals of Jesus and on the church he founded. But here again 
we find definite signs of the saying being derived from a secondary 
stratum of Christian tradition. Jesus is represented speaking as if 
his earthly career had been concluded and summing up the attitude 
of the world to him. The reference to the “world,” and specially to 
“the flesh,” is significant in this direction, and Harnack rightly points 
out the Johannine colouring of this last expression. Harnack indeed 
draws much wider inferences from this Logion. From the expression 
“T stood in the midst of the world, and in the flesh was I seen of 
them,” he deduces that the saying was derived from a Gospel in which 
the identification of Jesus with the Logos went even further than in 
John. I shall later on refer to the bearings of this inference on our 
conception of the character of Jesus, but meanwhile it is clear that 
we are here again in face of a secondary tradition. 


L. 4 (5 by Grenfell and Hunt). Jesus saith: Wheresoever men may be 

(there are they not) without God. (And just as one is) alone, so am 

I with him. Raise the stone and there thou shalt find me, cleave the 
wood and there am I. 

This is the Logion which of all those of the fragment has attracted 

most attention because of the seeming pantheistic tendency of it. 

As before mentioned, Mr. William Watson has written one of his 


' Added by Harnack from the last line of the reverse and the first line 
of the recto, which the first editors make into a new Logion. 
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most powerful poems based upon this interpretation. But if there is 
one thing certain about this remarkable passage it is that it cannot 
bear such an interpretation, especially after Harnack’s restoration of 
the earlier part of the passage. Harnack points out that the striking 
conclusion of the Logion is only a specific illustration of the more 
general statement in the earlier part of the Logion. The emphasis 
is to be laid upon the clause “I am with him.” Accordingly the 
latter part of the Logion refers to the companionship of Jesus with 
the believer, even when engaged upon his daily work, and not to the 
identity of Jesus with the materials of that work. Curiously enough, 
no less than two of the Agrapha collected by Resch form parallels to 
the new saying. One of these has already been noted by the original 
editors, and has been translated as follows :—‘* Where one is, there 
too am I; where twain are, there too will I be” (cf. As Others saw 
Him, p. 87). But another parallel not noticed by our editors or by 
Harnack is still more striking. “As any of you sees himself in the 
mirror, so let him see me in himself” (As Others saw Him,” p. 88; 
Resch, No. 366). To my mind the latter saying is even more striking 
and significant than the new Logion. It is perhaps as well that it 
never received wide acceptance, as it might easily lead to religious 
hysteria or even mania. 

A more pertinent parallel for our present purpose is, however, 
afforded from the remarkable collection of sayings of the early 
Rabbis known as the Pirke Aboth. Here in the third chapter a 
discussion is raised in characteristic Rabbinic fashion as to the 
biblical proofs that can be given for the existence of the Shechinah, 
or Glory of God, among varying numbers of true believers. It exists 
among ten because of Ps. lxxxii. 1, where it is said “God standeth in 
the congregation of the godly,” and the minimum to form a congrega- 
tion is ten male adults. So among five (Amos ix. 6); three (Ps. 
Ixxxii. 1); two (Mal. iii. 16). Then the passage concludes: “And 
whence can it be shown that the same applies even to one? 
_ Because it is said: ‘In every place where I cause my name to be 
remembered I will come unto thee and I will bless thee’ (Exod. 
xxiii. 24).” Here is practically the same idea as the Logion, but with 
the important difference that it is the Spirit of God that is with the 
believer, and not that of Jesus. Here again, as in the first of the new 
Logia, there appears to be a conscious opposition to the Jewish 
attitude, and there is little doubt that even in the form of the 
conclusion of the Logion a controversial reference is made to 
Koheleth, x. 9: ‘““Whoso removeth stones shall be hurt therewith ; 
und he that cleaveth wood shall be endangered thereby.” The 
reference to wood and stone seems naturally placed in the mouth 
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of the son of a carpenter, but the identification of the Spirit of God 
and of Jesus is alien at any rate to the Jesus of the Synoptics, and 
here again, as in the other two Logia, we have traces of a tendency 
similar to that found in the Gospel of John. 

Herein consists the importance of the new fragment, as Harnack 
carefully points out. He concludes that it is not an extract from the 
Primitive Gospel from which the Synoptics were derived, nor from 
any Gnostic Gospel. Yet at any rate it must be, according to him, an 
excerpt from some Gospel, made for ritual purposes, though not from 
the canonical Gospels. It is certainly not an excerpt from any of the 
apocryphal Gospels still extant, and of those known to have existed 
in the second century only the Gospel according to the Egyptians 
answers to the requirements of the case. From the few fragments 
known of this Gospel Harnack deduces with considerable force that 
the new Logia are excerpts from it. It is synoptic in character, yet 
enkratistic, pneumatistic, and mystic in tendency, and the new Logia 
share in all these marks. Such a Gospel as that of the Egyptians 
would not have received acceptance among the orthodox (for it was 
not declared heterodox till the third century) after the canonical 
Gospels had received their present form and the authority of apostolic 
contribution. So that, according to Harnack, both the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, and that according to the Egyptians, are prior 
stages in the formation of the Gospel tradition before the existence 
of Gospels attributed to Matthew, Luke, and Mark. To these con- 
clusions of Harnack's I will venture to add a further one, that the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians, if the new fragments formed part 
of it, arose among Jewish Christians and not in heathen circles, since 
in two out of the three Logia I have shown a conscious antagonism 
to specific Jewish conceptions derived from Rabbinic (and not only 
biblical} sources. 

We have accordingly traces in these fragments of another Logos 
Gospel that derived its origin from the land, and probably from the 
Jewish community, in which the doctrine of the Logos was first 
developed. The influence of Philo on the Judaeo-Christians of 
Alexandria gave rise, it would seem, to no less than two Gospels, 
that according to the Egyptians and that attributed to the beloved 
disciple. The question which they both raise is whether the mystical, 
the pneumatistic sayings which they attribute to Jesus can be 
regarded as authentic. It is the natural tendency of rational 
theologians to deny all authenticity to any sayings of Jesus that 
have a touch of mysticism in them, but to the higher rationalism it 
seems more natural to suppose that there was a mystic strain in the 
genius of Jesus, since otherwise it would be difficult to account for its 
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existence and extension among his followers. The question is of 
interest to Jewish readers because it is precisely against this mystic 
and seemingly blasphemous tendency of Christianity that the separate 
existence of the Synagogue has been a protest throughout the ages. 


JOSEPH JACOBS. 


THE “LOGTA.” 


THE second of the recently published Logia has exercised the minds 
of the learned partly because they could not detect the connexion 
between its two component parts: the Fast and the Sabbath. Yet 
when it is borne in mind that in Jesus’ time the Sabbath mentioned 
in Lev. xxiii. 27 was the “Great Fast,” N27 ND, it will at once 
become manifest that that verse, which the Editors and others only 
quote as a witness for the idiom of “ sabbatizing the Sabbath” (a literal 
translation of the Hebrew original, and for this reason peculiar only to 
the LXX), forms the basis for both parts of the Logion, inasmuch 
as in Jesus’ time the self-affliction enjoined there was universally 
understood to mean Fasting. 

There can hardly be a doubt that Jesus, in common with the 
Pharisaic rabbis ', urged the spiritual celebration of that solemn day in 
both its aspects of Fast and Sabbath, in accordance with the Prophets 
of old, see e.g. Isa. i. 13, for the proper Sabbath; Zech. vii, viii, as to 
fasting; Isa. lviii as to both together; the latter prophecy was 
probably pronounced on the ‘Great Fast,” as it is still read on that 
day in the Synagogue. 

The close parallelism which is thus found to exist between the two 
clauses explains also sufficiently the Accusative Case in rdv Kxoopdv 
(= 7d odSSarov), which was the other perplexing thing in that 
Logion. 


M. BERLIN. 


FACSIMILES OF BIBLE MSS. 


A series of Fifteen Facsimiles from Manuscript Pages of the Hebrew Bible, 
with a letterpress description. By Dr. CHRISTIAN D. GINSBURG. 
Reprinted by the Collotype process, and published by JAMES 
Hyatt, 47 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 


Dr. GINSBURG makes a notable contribution to Old Testament 
Palaeography in this splendid volume, in which Massoretic and 


' See e.g. Talmud Joma, last Mishnah ; Taanith, ii. 1; and Gemara, ib. 
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general students of the Hebrew Scriptures are placed under a further 
debt of obligation to his public-spirited researches. He is no doubt 
correct in claiming that this is the first attempt to produce a volume 
of exclusively Biblical texts in chronological order, the reproductions 
which other scholars have from time to time published being inter- 
spersed among non-Biblical texts. These fifteen facsimiles extend 
over a period of 800 years, and they exhibit the peculiarities of cali- 
graphy of various schools of redactors—the South Arabian, the 
Sephardic, the Italian, the Franco-Italian, and the German. They 
thus afford the student an instructive insight into varieties of style 
which have obtained in different countries at various times; besides 
portraying by actual examples the historical development of the 
Massoretic apparatus. With only two exceptions, which will be 
referred to, all the codices that Dr. Ginsburg has laid under contribu- 
tion are in the possession of the British Museum. 

The oldest facsimile is one which dates from the first half of the 
ninth century. It is a portion of the eleventh chapter of Leviticus 
written in the bold character of the Sephardic school. The incom- 
plete lines are filled up with dots or dashes, whereas in other 
MSS. (like those of the German school) a portion of the 
following word (with or without broken letters) is inserted in the 
lacuna. Among other interesting peculiarities (many of which are 
shared by other and considerably later codices, belonging to various 
schools) may be mentioned the following: the kametz is seen in 
its primitive form, consisting of a patach and a dot beneath; the 
7 is scarcely distinguishable from a M, though a minute observer will 
notice that the left shaft of a M is outside the letter, whereas in the 
it is inside; the 2 (like one or two other letters, such as MN and D) 
has a fish-hook termination, and, where space permits, is exceptionally 
tall; the } is scarcely distinguishable from a1; the aspirated letters 
of NM, 5,3, ,3, 3, and the silent 7 (in some codices also silent N 
in the middle of a word) are marked with the superlinear Raphé 
stroke; the verses are divided as in our modern Bibles by the Soph 
Pasuk or colon sign, but this is evidently an addition of a later 
annotator, who has sometimes had to force it into an inadequate 
space, or to omit it altogether; the diacritical point of the & is over 
the middle branch, so that this letter is scarcely distinguishable 
at times from &; the so-called double pashta is sometimes written 
singly; the methey is very rarely used, but the silluk appears regularly 
at the end of each verse. The Massorah of this codex appears to 
have been added a century later than the text by a redactor who 
revised the text. It differs in its terminology from the Massorah of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
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The second facsimile is a portion of Prof. Strack’s famous Baby- 
lonian Codex of the Latter Prophets in the St. Petersburg Library. 
As Biblical students are well aware, this codex exhibits the superlinear 
punctuation, and is the oldest dated text (916 A.c.) in which that 
system is employed. The palaeographical features are similar to 
those of the preceding codex. Vacant spaces at the end of a line 
are filled up with half aw. 

The next specimen—a passage from Jeremiah—belongs to a codex 
which dates from 1000 or 1020. The text not infrequently differs 
from our textus receptus as to consonants, vowel-points, and accents. 
Like the MS. next referred to, it exhibits the ancient Palestinian 
division of the text into Sedarim or triennial pericopes. The Mas- 
sorah Parva is set forth in its earliest form. 

Plate [V—a passage from Daniel—is a magnificent specimen of 
German handwriting, such as we find in most present-day scrolls used 
in this country. It dates from about 1120. But it differs from our 
modern scrolls, (a) in making the finals no longer than medial letters, 
(b) in approximating 1 to 74, and (c) in filling up the vacant end 
of a line with the first letter or two of the following line. 

Several palaeographical peculiarities distinguish the next MS. 
reproduced, which belongs to about the end of the twelfth or 
commencement of the thirteenth century. (1) It is unprovided 
with Massorah of any kind; (2) the 3 is written in a peculiar manner 
to prevent its being confused with 3; (3) 1 and 3 are differentiated in 
a peculiar manner; (4) 7 is written as an open letter, to distinguish 
it from M, as in modern writing; (5) the aspirated letters of the 
n,5,3,,4, 3 are not marked by a Raphé stroke—a most unusual 
phenomenon. 

The sixth specimen represents a codex of the entire Bible belonging 
to about the same date. It is written in the Franco-Italian style, 
with the vowel-points beneath the 7 instead of within it (as in the 
Sephardic MSS.). The Aametz still consists of a patach and a point 
beneath it, but the dot is now joined to the patach, so that it very 
nearly approaches to the modern form of kametz. This codex has 
several readings which differ in important respects from our textus 
receptus. 

1216 is the date of a MS. of the Pentateuch, with Targum, Haph- 
taroth, and Five Megilloth, written in the Italian hand. It has no 
Massorah. Patach and kametz, as well as tséré and segol, are fre- 
quently interchanged. There is no diacritical point over the UY, 
Dagesh lene is often omitted, and Vav conversive is not followed by 
dagesh forte. and 5 are undistinguishable. 

Dr. Ginsburg reproduces a page of a Bible to which an epigraph 
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is appended, stating that the MS. was written in Toledo in 1246. 
This is, therefore, one of the oldest dated MSS. of the entire Scrip- 
tures. The names of the books, the pagination, and the Christian 
it chapters have been added by different Nakdanim at different times. 
The Earl of Leicester’s codex of the Pentateuch and Hagiographa 
is a magnificent specimen of Sephardic caligraphy, and deserves 
special mention. It dates from the latter part of the thirteenth 
x century. The division of the Pentateuch into fifty-four pericopes is 
‘S indicated by a marginal W715 enclosed within an ornamental design, 
5 
n 
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and the Sedarim by a D similarly enclosed. 
Yet another interesting specimen is that of a Pentateuch (circ. 
- A.C. 1300) in which the Chaldee of Onkelos follows each Hebrew 
verse. The page reproduced comprises the final verses of Leviticus 


ft and the commencement of Numbers. The word 71373 in the first 
d verse of the latter book is written in large, bold characters. But 
r above that, in considerably larger characters, is the word 1372—the 
5 : title of the book—surrounded by grotesque figures which are artisti- 
dl cally made up of Massoretic notes in small writing. As their 


marginal drawings of such figures abundantly indicate, the Massoretic 
. annotators possessed a strong sense of humour. They were the 
Cruikshanks and Leeches of their age. 

In another Biblical MS. the chapters and verses are marked 
throughout by red Hebrew characters in the margin. This is to 
indicate that the writer had taken these divisions from the Christians 
— DMN (red) signifying Christian in Rabbinical literature. 

None of Dr. Ginsburg’s facsimiles exceeds in importance and 
interest the last, which is a codex of the Latter Prophets with 
Chaldee paraphrase. It is dated about 1650, and is written in South 
4 Arabian or Yemen hand. Each verse of the Hebrew text is followed 
by the Targum. But whereas the Hebrew is furnished with the 
ordinary infralinear punctuation, the Targum has the superlinear 
vocalization. This proves conclusively—first, that the superlinear 
system was retained down to the seventeenth century, and secondly, 
that even Palestinian recensions of the Bible admitted the Babylonian 
punctuation’. 

It has not been possible within the space at my command to notice 
more than some of the leading features of these facsimiles. Students 
) of the Hebrew text of Scripture would be well advised to consult 

Dr. Ginsburg’s suggestive volume for themselves, comparing it with 
the remarks in his Introduction to the Massoretico-critical Edition of the 
Hebrew Bible, which has lately been published. Besides its great 
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1 See my remarks on the subject of the Babylonian punctuation, vol. I 
of this Review, pp. 241, 242. YO 
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instructiveness, this collection of facsimiles has the merit of being 
a thing of beauty over which it is a pleasure to linger. Mr. Hyatt, 
the skilful photo-engraver, to whose enterprise the appearance of 
Dr. Ginsburg’s book is due, is to be congratulated on his artistic work. 
It is to be hoped that its success will be such as to encourage him 
to issue further reproductions of Hebrew MSS. 

ISIDORE HARRIS. 


FELSENTHAL’S “JEWISH QUESTIONS.” 


Jiidische Fragen: Beitrige zur Klirung derselben von Dr. B. FELSEN- 
THAL, Rabbiner der Ziongemeinde inChicago. (Chicago: Koelling 
and Klappenbach, 1896.) 

IN the present period of transition in religious thought, it is vitally 
important to distinguish between the permanent and the transitory 
elements in Judaism. The pamphlet under review, written by a repre- 
sentative American Rabbi, attacks this problem, and endeavours to 
extract from Judaism those dogmas which are fundamental] and 
destined to survive all processes of disintegration. 

The fallacy that Judaism is bound by no metaphysical laws has 
been exploded by Mr. Schechter in his essay on The Dogmas of 
Judaism, but so far little has been done towards elucidating what 
articles of Jewish belief, varying as they do according to the in- 
dividual believer, must without reserve be accepted by those who 
wish to remain within the pale of Judaism. Micah’s famous definition 
of religion—to do justly, love mercy, and to walk humbly with God— 
may indeed be said still to be the essence and the ruling element of 
Judaism, But has not this summary of the Jewish faith become too 
vague, when, happily, here is no lack of the good and pious among 
all creeds? The Jewish belief in an ethical monotheism has spread 
far and wide beyond the confines of Israel, and has to a great extent 
ceased to be a peculiarly Jewish doctrine. 

What are, therefore, the distinguishing dogmas which divide 
Judaism from other monotheistic religions ? 

Dr. Felsenthal, in raising this point, contends that we cannot at 
all speak of the dogmas of Judaism as formulated once and for ever 
and admitting of no expansion and growth. Nay, further, such 
articles of belief as the resurrection of the dead, and as the coming 
of a personal Messiah of the house of David, the consequent restora- 
tion of the sacrificial system and of the civil and criminal code of 
the Pentateuch—doctrines which were accepted by the whole body 
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of Jews even until recent times, have ceased to be dogmas indis- 
solubly connected with the Jewish creed. Nor can the fact be 
overlooked that the present Jewish ideas about God, the immortality 
of the soul, reward and punishment, are the evolution of notions, 
originally crude, purified and expanded during the ages of Israel's 
existence. Thus we can only speak of a history of Jewish dogmas— 
a history during which we may trace the rise and development, the 
decay and ultimate extinction of beliefs which had once occupied 
a dominant position among the teachings of the Synagogue. 

These facts lead Dr. Felsenthal to inquire not only what the 
characteristics of Judaism are, but what is the spell, the watchword 
which unites under the same banner the various heterogeneous 
masses of Jews. A life under the same rules and conditions certainly 
formed a bond strong enough to keep together the scattered members 
of the same faith and race. But as this bond has been broken, which 
of the doctrines of the Synagogue may still claim an undisputed 
sway over all the sections of Judaism? There are still, asserts 
Dr. Felsenthal, two dogmas which may be termed Jewish from the 
fact that, down to the present, they have always been unanimously 
accepted by all Jews without distinction. With the ethical mono- 
theistic conception of the Deity, the deep consciousness of a special 
purpose for which Israel was by God’s grace chosen, has at all times 
been interwoven, and these two principles have become the basis of 
Judaism, broad enough to include all its divisions. Israel being 
a witness to God and a torchbearer of Light and Truth, it becomes 
the duty of every individual who wishes to share in the privileges 
which must needs accrue to all who labour in a cause so high and 
noble, to testify by his creed and deed to the life which is inspired by 
the God of Righteousness. 

It is much to be regretted that Dr. Felsenthal did not maintain 
the doctrine of a divine revelation to man as being part and parcel 
of Judaism. This apparent neglect of revelation seems to me fraught 
with grave danger. 

Discussing the question whether the Jews are to be regarded as 
a people or simply as a religious community, Dr. Felsenthal says that 
the Jews are in the first place a race, and Judaism is not merely the 
religion of the Jews, but a combination of all the psychological 
peculiarities of the Jewish race. 

The fulfilment of Israel’s duty to the world has become a subject 
of great importance amongst the Jews of America. The doors of the 
Synagogue have been widely opened for those who wish to enter, and 
the bars that have hitherto obstructed the admission of strangers 
have been removed. But any attempts to go further than this, any 
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amalgamation with non-Jewish forms of religion, not only seem 
premature, but undesirable. How beneficial, on the other hand, 
would be an alliance between American and English Jews! While 
the Jews of England would greatly gain in participating in the large 
output of the religious literature of America, Americans, by their 
hearty appreciation of English scholars, have in an unmistakable 
manner shown how keenly they would welcome an active interchange 
of thought. Thus, perhaps, would the complicated problem how 
Judaism might exercise a religious influence on the world, in regard 
to which Dr. Felsenthal expresses such grave apprehensions, be 
brought nearer solution by the combined efforts of both countries. 


PAUL GOODMAN. 





